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MUS\CCOMPASS RECORDS GROUE 


POISON GLEN, Altan’s first studio album 
ven years, shows these Donegal legends 
leir edgy best. 


Bagh a . N lo wig . 
FROM THE LOVELESS CAFE So ae 


NOW AVAILABLE IN NORTH AMERICA FROM N4Y!tGA4TOR oS 
a 
THE COMPASS RECORDS GROUP is the home to many ground-breaking 


‘wee artists on the UK roots & folk scene today. Since the label's 

3 » _ inception in 2008, Navigator releases have received awards 
¥ and nominations from the BBC Radio 2 Folk Awards & the 

: Irish Music Awards. Add to that the regular and glowing 

album reviews in the majority of the UK music press (Q, 

, Mojo, fRoots, Word, The Guardian, The Independent and 

-—- many more), and it’s easy to see why Navigator is one of the 

most critically acclaimed new labels the UK. 
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ArtsWells Festival Of AU Things Art 
August 3-6, 20172  www.artswells.com 


Scholarships and bursaries available, for more 
info about these and other programs: 


1-800-442-2787 
www.imarts.com 


ISLAND MOUNTAIN ARTS 
L& Wells/Barkerville, BC, Canada 
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10942 - 80 Avenue, Edmonton, Alberta 
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(780) 433-8287 
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Wwww.penguineggs.ab.ca 
e-mail: penguineggs@shaw.ca 
Editor: Roddy Campbell 
Managing Editor: Annemarie Hamilton 
Production: Doug Swanson 
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Penguin Eggs welcomes news, features 
and photos, but cannot accept responsibility 
for any unsolicited material. Please check 
with the editor prior to submitting any 
articles or artwork. We publish four times a 
year: Summer (June), Autumn (September), 
Winter (December) and Spring (March). 

All text and photographs are copyrighted 
and may not be reproduced without prior 
permission. Reviews can be duplicated for 
publicity purposes without consent. While 
we take care to ensure that all content is 
truthful, we cannot be held liable if found 
otherwise. 

This magazine takes its name from Nic 
Jones’s wonderful album Penguin Eggs — a 
collection of mainly traditional British folk 
songs revitalized with extraordinary flair 
and ingenuity. Released in Britain in 1980, 
it has grown into a source of inspiration for 
many young, gifted performers. 

Nic, sadly, suffered horrific injuries in 
a car crash in 1982 and has never fully 
recovered. He now seldom performs. His 
care and respect shown for the tradition 
and prudence to recognize the merits of 
innovation makes Penguin Eggs such an 
outrageously fine recording. This magazine 
strives to reiterate that spirit. Nic Jones’s 
Penguin Eggs is available through Topic 
Records. 

Penguin Eggs magazine is published 
and printed in Canada and acknowledges 
the generous financial support from the 
Alberta Foundation for the Arts. We also 
acknowledge the financial support of the 
Government of Canada through the Canada 
Periodical Fund (CPF) for our publishing 
activities. 
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The Republican presidential candidates debate 
is on CNN as I consider the life of Woody 
Guthrie. Debate, though, seems too charitable a 
description. The appalling intellectual worth of 
the four combatants resembles that of schoolyard 
bullies as they collectively rail on progressive 
legislation that benefits the underprivileged. 
Migrant workers merit singular mention. Just as 
troubling are the anti-trade-union advertisements 
that run between questions. Woody’s moving 
Deportee inevitably hovers in my consciousness. 

Named after the 28th president of the United 
States, Woodrow Wilson Guthrie was born July 
14, 1912—this summer marks the centenary 
of his birth. But before the canonization, let’s 
remember he was human and displayed all 
the strengths and weaknesses that entails. Joe 
Klein’s creditable biography, Woody Guthrie: A 
Life, points out his behaviour was often erratic. 
He frequently left his wives and children to fend 
for themselves as he rambled across the U.S.A. 
“I’ve made 26 record albums and had a bastard 
child for each one of them,” he once boasted. 
And yet he died of Huntington’s chorea—a 
genetic disorder he inherited from his mother, 
Nora. Its symptoms include a progressive loss 
of mental ability, control of movement, and 
changes in personality. 

Guthrie’s endearing legacy lies in the compas- 
sion and outrage he articulated on behalf of the 
destitute families he found in migrant camps, on 
picket lines, or stranded by the side of America’s 
highways in the wake of the Great Depression. 
They were primarily his people: Okies who fled 
poverty and a drought that reduced the Texas 
panhandle to a Dust Bowl. More than 500,000 of 
them migrated to California. There Woody saw . 
starving children with bloated bellies, dysentery 
and worms, living next to orchards overflowing 
with fruit. It radicalized him and inspired some 
of his greatest songs: J Ain't Got No Home, Pas- 
tures of Plenty and This Land Is Your Land—the 
latter written in response to the smug patriotism 
of Irving Berlin’s God Bless America. 

Not surprisingly, it became the Marseilles for 
the Occupy Wall Street movement. As the world 
economy still reels in the aftermath of a banking 
crisis created by an unaccountable, criminal 
oligarchy in Lower Manhattan, as their political 


contemporaries tilt at foreign and domestic 


windmills on my television, Woody’s immortal 


Pretty Boy Floyd remains prophetically astute: 
Yes, as through this world I’ve wandered/I’ve 
seen lots of funny men/Some will rob -you with a 
six-gun/And some with a fountain pen. 
Progress, it seems, is vastly overrated. 
— By Roddy Campbell 


42... . Matt Andersen released three 
albums in 2011. They include his mt 
celebrated Coa! Mining Biues. Voted 
Entertainer of the Year at the recent Mapk 
Biues Awards, Andersen’s rising star stems 
from his amazing animated live shows. 
Roddy Campbell books a front-row seat. 
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“These days bluegrass has gone the direction 
of sounding like disposable modern country 
music. The International Bluegrass Music 
Association is worried about hippy jam bands 
being called bluegrass but not about the effects 
of crappy modern country music.” 

— Ivan Rosenberg 


“TI used to think he needed a kick up the arse. 
They said he was going through this terrible de- 
pression but I’ve been through depression and 
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the last thing you need is to go into the studio 
with a 30-piece orchestra.” 


site: 


WLLL 


— Danny Thompson reflects on Nick Drake 


" 


“People outside of ne ebec often think we’re 
Satanic in some way.” — Belzébuth 


“Being weekend warriors you can only travel 
so far. I wanted to do more—travel and not just 
have to worry about playing Friday and Satur- 
day gigs. I wanted to work full time at it so I just 
decided to head out on my own and focus on get- 
ting out of bars and into the folk clubs. I wanted 
a taste for that.” — Matt Andersen 
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pterplayand measured 
atin, African and Middle 
hms that they overlay on their 
Celtié’ stylings to take things in.new and 
~ entertaining awections: # < 
Scene Magazine, London, ON 
‘RMB is a Greatiband. They packed: the 
house and the audience left dancing. 
I can't wait to have them back." 
Holmes Hooke, Hughs Room, Toronto, ON 


‘btw, my jaw is still onthe ground. - RMR is a 
phenomenal band! Land everyone in the 
house were literally blown away by your 


outstanding artistry and warmth on Stage." 
Lisa Weitz, LW Communications, Toronto, ON 


For more info & all event details, 
www.rantmaggierant.com 
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Rod Stewart 
Every Picture Tells A Story (Mercury) 


Stan Rogers 
From Coffee House to Concert Hall (rogartys Cove Music) 


Hot Toddy 
Shoe Factory (Hot Toddy) 


Buddy Guy 
Blues Singer (Silvertone) 


Creedence Clearwater Revival 
Cosmo's Factory (Fantasy) 


Jim Croce 
Home Recordings (Universal Music) 


Jimi Hendrix 
Are You Experienced (mca) 


Eric Clapton 
Unplugged (Reprise) 


Neil Young 
Freedom (Reprise) 


Sonny Terry and Brownie McGhee 
Sonny and Brownie (A&M) 


test record, Push F eF Sessions is 


released by Sc . Our feature on Matt runs on page 42. 


Row Upon Row Of The People They Know (Borealis) 


2. Dardanelles 
Eastern Light (Independent) 
3. Andrew James O’Brien 
Songs for Searchers (O°Brien Music) 
4. The Once 


The Once (Borealis) 


5. Shanneyganock 
Tribute To The McNulty Family (Avondale) 


SSS 


Based on album sales for November, December and January at 
Freds Records, 198 Duckworth Street, St. John's, NL, A1C 1G5 


Crooked Brothers 
‘ = : ‘ai , 


1. The Black Keys 
El Camino (Nonesuch) 
2. John K. Samson 
Provincial (Anti) 
3. Matt Anderson 
Coal Mining Blues (Busted Flat Records) 
4. Ry Cooder 
Pull Up Some Dust And Sit Down (Nonesuch) 
Gy Jim Cuddy 
Skyscraper Soul (Warner) 
6. Blackie & the Rodeo Kings 
Kings & Queens (FU:M) 
ih Oh My Darling 
Sweet Nostalgia (independent) 
| 8. Crooked Brothers 
Lawrence, Where's Your Knife? (Transdigital 66) 
9. Wailin’ Jennys 
Bright Morning Stars (True North) 
10. The Once 


Row Upon Row Of The People They Know (Borealis) 


\ 
Album sales for November, December and January at the Winnipeg Folk 
Festival Music Store, 203-211 Bannatyne Ave., Winnipeg, MB., R3B 3P2. 


- groundfloor 


_ music top 10> 


13 Bry Webb 
Provider (Idee Fixe) 
2. The Good Lovelies 
Under The Mistletoe (six Shooter) 
3. Paul Simon 
So Beautiful or So What (Hear) 
4. Gillian Welch 
The Harrow and the Harvest (Outside) 
5. Blackie & the Rodeo Kings 
Kings & Queens (FU:M) 
6. Willie Nelson 
Remember Me Vol. 1 (R&1)) 
The Willie Nelson & Wynton Marsalis 
Here We Go Again (Blue Note) 
8. Gregg Allman 
Low Country Blues (Rounder) 
9. Ballake Sissoko & Vincent Segal 
Chamber Music (six Degrees) 
10. Big Harp 


White Hat (Saddle Creek)) 


Based on album sales for November, December and January at 
Groundfloor Music, 13 Quebec St., Guelph, ON, N1H 2T1 


UNIVERSITY LiBRapy 


highlife top 10 


il. Tom Waits 
Bad As Me (Anti) 
2. Kevin Finseth 
The Captive Road (Highlife) 
S. Bombino 
Agadez (Cumbancha) 
4. Feist 
Metals (Arts & Crafts) 
5. Charles Bradley 
No Time For Dreaming (Dunham) 
6. Danger Mouse & Daniele Luppi 
Rome (Parlophone) 
7. Boom Booms 
Hot Rum (vit Fuse) 
8. Ry Cooder 
Pull Up Some Dust And Sit Down (Nonesuch) 
9. Tommy T 
Prester John Sessions (Easy Star) 
10. The Black Keys 


El Camino (Nonesuch) 


Based on album sales for November, December and January at 
Highlife Records, 1317 Commercial Drive, Vancouver, BC, V5L 3X5 


permanent 


records top 10 


i Middle Brother 
Middle Brother (Partisan) 
2. Various Artists 
Lost Notebooks of Hank Williams (Columbia) 
=i The Little Willies 
For The Good Times (Milking Bull) 
4. Tom Waits 
Bad As Me (Anti) 
5. The Barr Brothers 
The Barr Brothers (Secret City) 
6. Ryan Adams 
Ashes & Fire (Paxam) 
7. Colleen Brown 
Dirt (Colleen Brown) 
8. Ray Bonneville 
Bad Man's Blood (Red House) 
9. Charlie Haden/Hank Jones 
Come Sunday (Decca) 
10. Laura Marling 


A Creature | Don’t Know (Ribbon) 


Based on album sales for November, December and January at 
Permanent Records, 8126 Gateway Blvd. Edmonton, AB, T6E 4B1 


Colleen Brown 


sillions top 10 


ckua top 20 


1. Fred Pellerin 
C'est un monde (Disques Tempéte) 


a Leonard Cohen 
Old Ideas (Columbia) 


3. Richard Desjardins 
Lexistoire (Distribution Select) 


4. Gianmaria Testa 
Vitamia (Le Chant Du Monde) 


5; Adam Cohen 
Like A Man (Rezolute Music) 


6. Chloé Sainte-Marie 
Une étoile m’a dit (GSI Musique) 


tT Gilles Vigneault 
Retrouvailles 2 (Distribution Select) 


8. Strada 
Colinda: Noéls de Provence (Analekta) 


9. Philippe B 
Variations Fantémes (Bonsound) 


10. Barr Brothers 
Barr Brothers (Secret City Records) 


Based on album sales for November, December and January at 
Sillons, 1149 Avenue Cartier, Quebec, QC, G1R 289. 


soundscapes 


top 10 


1 Sandro Perri 
Impossible Spaces (Constellation) 


2 Feist 
Metals (Arts & Crafts) 
oO The Black Keys 
El Camino (Nonesuch) 
4. Tom Waits 
Bad As Me (Anti) 
op Bry Webb 
Provider (1dce Fixe) 
6. Coeur De Pirate 
Blonde (Grosse Boite/Select) 
Té Kathleen Edwards 
Voyageur (Maplemusic/Universal) 
8. Bon Iver 
Bon lver (Jagjaguwar) 
9. Gillian Welch 
The Harrow and the Harvest (Acony) 
1G Ohbijou 


Metal Meets (Last Gang) 


Based on album sales for November, December and January at 
Soundscapes, 572 College St., Toronto, On, M6G 1B3. 


Based on the most-piayed folk, roots and world music dics on ckua 
radio —- www.ckua.org throughout November, December and January. 


1. Tom Waits 
Bad As Me (Anti) 
2. Jim Cuddy 
Skyscraper Soul (Warner) 
Bombino a: Wilco 
The Whole Love (Anti) 
4. Wynton Marsalis & Eric Clapton 
Play the Blues: Live From Jazz At Lincoln Center (rhino) 
5. Jane Hawley 
Jane Hawley & Aunt Betty's Band (Independent) 
6. Steve Pineo’s Blue Monday Trio 
Hardwired for the Blues (independent) 
7. Chris Isaak 
Beyond the Sun (Wicked Game) 
8. The Little Willies 
For the Good Times (Mitking Bull) 
9. David Myles 
Into the Sun (Little Tiny) 
10. Indigo Girls 
Beauty Queen Sister (Vanguard) 
11. Various Artists 
This One's For Him: A Tribute to Guy Clark (smelly Cat) 
12. Kirby Sewell Band 
Bought Myself a Hammer (Smelly Cat) 
13. Terry McDade & the McDades 
Winter Rose (Free Radio) 
14. Colleen Brown 
Dirt (Independent) 
15. Noam Pikeiny 
Beat the Devil and Carry a Rail (Compass) 
16. Crooked Still 
Friends of Fall (Signature Sounds) 
17. Mighty Popo 
Gakondo (Borealis) 
18. Dan Mangan 
Oh Fortune (Easy star) 
19. Maria Muldaur 
Steady Love (Stony Plain) 
20. The Decemberists 


Long Live the King EP (capitol) 
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Love Over and Over, a musical tribute to 
the late Kate McGarrigle, will take place 
June 16 at Toronto’s Massey Hall. Joe 
Boyd, who produced several of Kate and 
Anna MeGarrigle albums, will oversee the 
project as artistic director. In 2011, Boyd 
contributed to both London and New York 


celebrations of Kate’s career. These shows 
featured numerous McGarrigle friends and 
family as well as the likes of Richard and 
Linda Thompson, Emmylou Harris and 
R 


Nick Cave. As of press time, organizers 
onfirmed Kate’s son, Rufus Wainwright, 
vill participate. The event takes place 

during the Luminato Festival of Arts and 

Creativity, which runs June 8-17. 

It will include free concerts in Toronto’s 
David Pecaut Square featuring K’Naan 
(June 10), Rufus Wainwright (June 10), 
Afrocubism (June 12), Loreena McKen- 
nitt (June 13) and Michael Franti and 
Spearhead (June 14). Now in its sixth year, 
Luminato is a charitable, not-for-profit, 
multi-disciplinary celebration of theatre, 
dance, music, literature, food, visual arts, 
fashion, film, magic, and more. 


we ste, Be 
Se Sh 


The Georgian Bay Folk Society (GBFS) 
has named Juno Award-winning songwriter 
James Keelaghan as the new artistic 
director of the Owen Sound Summerfolk 
festival. Keelaghan signed a two-year 
contract with the society in December. The 


Sn hh, COE Fae a ee 


GBFS oversees the running of Summerfolk. 
He takes over the booking and program- 
ming from Richard Knechtel, who chose 
to focus on his musical career rather than 
remain as AD. 

“T’ve been interested in programming 
a festival for a number of years now, and 
have been looking around for opportuni- 
ties,” Keelaghan told Penguin Eggs. “When 
the job at Summerfolk came up I was really 
excited, because it’s always been one of my 
favourite festivals and I have a long history 
with it. I first played it in 1984 as a guitar 
player for Margaret Christl. It was one 
of the first festivals to hire me as myself, 
outside of Alberta and I like their ethic. It’s 
always been a real folk festival rather than 
a ‘music festival’.” 

Part of the lure of accepting the position 
at Summerfolk is the opportunity to tour 
less and spend more time at home with his 
wife and two young sons. 

“T’d been looking to cut down on touring 
in any case. Miche and I have a six year old 
and a two year old at home and I want to 
spend more time with the family. This sits 
well with that plan. That having been said, 
there is still more than enough touring to 


satisfy me.” 

Keelaghan joins a festival on the brink 
of folding last October. Financial hardship 
caused by heavy rain during last year’s 
event wiped out its contingency funds, 


which led GBFS’s president, Ruth Parsons, 
to predict that unless suficient funds were 
raised the society would fold. That crisis 


appears to have been averted thanks to a 
successful fundraising drive and concert 
that, combined, raised $25,000. 

Summerfolk runs Aug. 17-19 at Kelso 
Beach in Owen Sound, ON. Advance tick- 
ets are available at www.summerfolk.org 

& a> & 

Steve Dawson and his band, in conjunc- 
tion with The Capilano University Perform- 
ing Arts Centre, will host a monthly concert 
series at the The Electric Owl, 928 Main 
St., Vancouver. The Black Hen House 
Band — the man himself, natch (guitars, 
pedal steel, and banjo), Keith Lowe (bass), 
Geoff Hicks (drums and percussion), and 
in rotation, either Daniel Lapp (fiddle, 
trumpet), or Chris Gestrin (keyboards) 

— will open for and then back up a different 
artist each month. Multiple Juno Award- 
winning rock, blues and neo-swing guitarist 
Colin James will guest March 25, Oak- 
land, CA, Grammy Award-winning country 
blues picker Alvin Youngblood Heart 
April 29, and New Orlean’s jazz vocalist 
John Bouteé May 27. All performances 
will be acoustic-based and the material will 
diverge from the guests usual set list. For 
tickets and information: www.blackhenmu- 


sic.com 
<2 & 


Steve Dawson 


Still in Vancouver, the city’s Rogue Folk 
Club marks its 25th anniversary this year. 
One of the busiest clubs of its kind in the 
country, the Rogue presents 50-60 concerts 
a year at cosy St. James Hall in Kitsilano. 
After a quarter of a century founder and 
artistic director Steve Edge still remains 
the driving force behind the club that books 
numerous national and international per- 
formers primarily from the Celtic tradition. 

& a & 

The Staurday Nigh Special Folk Club 
in Calgary celebrates its 35th anniversary 
in 2012. Quite possibly the most success- 
ful club in the country, it has sold out its 
annual series for the best part of 30 years. 
It now has a waiting list of over 300. Co- 
ounder and Artistic Director Chuck Frank 
has overseen the club’s growth around the 
city before settling at the Braeside Com- 
munity Hall in south Calgary. Founded to 
promote local talent, it gave the likes of 
James Keelaghan and Jann Arden their 
first non-bar gigs. 

To honour this milestone, volunteers 
and season holders will receive a free CD 
recorded by the club’s house band, The 
Beagle Boys. Over the years the Special 
has featured the cream of Alberta talent, 
including Ian Tyson, national perform- 
ers such as John Allan Cameron — Frank’s 
absolute highlight — and international acts 
the likes of Tom Paxton. 

& a & 

Tommy Makem has been nominated as 
a potential inductee into the Irish Ameri- 
can Hall of Fame. Makem was born and 
raised in Keady, County Armagh, Northern 
Ireland, but at the behest of Liam Clancy, 
emigrated to the U.S.A in 1955. His cel- 
ebrated mother, Sarah Makem, had a rich 


Tommy Makem 


repertoire of traditional [rish songs, which 
she passed along to her son. In America 
Tommy co-founded the massively popular 
Clancy Brothers and Tommy Makem, 
recorded numerous solo albums as well as 
several with Liam Clancy. 

The Irish American Heritage Center, 
based in Chicago, created the hall of fame 
in 2010. Last year’s inductees included 
John F. Kennedy and Henry Ford. 
Makem is nominated along with Bing 
Crosby and F. Scott Fitzgerald. Maken 
died of lung cancer in 2007 aged 74 in 
Dover, NH. 

& & & 

On a whim, Old Man Luedecke joined 
forces with Montreal neo-jugband Lake of 
Stew and recorded and released a seven- 
track EP, Sing All About It, in November. 
It’s available as a pay-what-you-want 
download through NoiseTrade (www.noise- 
trade.com/oldmanluedecke). 

“They dropped by my house in Nova 
Scotia for a visit like the Carter Family 
visiting Jimmie Rodgers,” says Luedecke 
on the NoiseTrade website. “We ate and 
hung out and sang together. We’ve never 
played a gig and had never played together. 
I didn’t even know all their names at first. 
On little more than a whim we went to the 
Old Confidence Lodge studio in downtown 
Riverport and put these songs together with 
a bit of joy and hard work.” 

& 2 & 

Prior to his death in 2002, prodigious 

American folklorist and ethnomusicolo- 


gist Alan Lomax envisioned a “global 
jukebox” that would feature the material 
he gathered during years of fieldwork. 

A decade after his death technology has 
finally caught up with Lomax’s astuteness. 


His massive archive — some 5,000 hours 
of sound recordings, 400,000 feet of film, 
3,000 videotapes, 5,000 photographs and 
numerous manuscripts — is being digitized 
so that this complte collection is accessible 
online. About 17,000 music tracks will be 
available for free streaming by March, and 
later some of that music may be for sale as 
CDs or digital downloads. 

To commemorate what would have been 
Lomax’s 97th birthday, Jan 31, the Global 
Jukebox label released The Alan Lomax 
Collection From the American Folklife 
Center, a digital download sampler of 16 
field recordings from different locales and 
stages of Lomax’s career. For more infor- 
mation visit: www.culturalequity.org 

& & & 

It’s official: “Folk music ... has become 
the coolest sound in town,” trumpeted the 
U.K.’s daily broadsheet, The Telegraph, 
back in April. The basis of the story was 
the commercial success of Mumford and 
Sons — two million copies of their Rumour 
And Sigh album sold worldwide — and last 
issue’s cover feature, Laura Marling, 
voted Female Artist of the Year at the Brit 
Awards. The evidence has now emerged 
that they have, indeed, sparked a sales 
boom in folk music. U.K. folk album sales 
increased 20 per cent in 2011, according 
to the trade body the British Phonographic 
Industry (BPI). While that increase appears 
impressive folk music still only accounted 
for 1.6 per cent of all U.K. album sales in 
2011. The BPI noted that other acts such as 
Seasick Steve and Bellowhead contributed 
to increased interest in folk music. 

& ee & 

The widely influential Anthology of Ameri- 

can Folk Music, edited by Harry Smith 
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and released in 1952 by Folkways Records, 
was among 25 new recordings selected for 
the 2012 Grammy Hall of Fame. This year’s 
batch also included Lester Flatt and Earl 
Scruggs’ Foggy Mountain Breakdown, Buk- 
ka White’s Fixin’ to Die, Big Bill Broonzy’s 
Key to the Highway and Mahalia Jackson’s 
Precious Lord, Take My Hand. Their inclu- 
sion will bring the total number of recordings 
chosen for the Hall of Fame to 906. 


John Cohen, a founding member of 


the New Lost City Ramblers has made a 
wonderful little cartoon about the first time 


c 


Smith on the § 


he met Harry eets of New 


York City. It can be seen at http://vimeo. 


As part of the centenary celebrations 
king Woody Guthrie’s birth in Oke- 
nah, OK, in 1912, his writings, recordings 
and artwork will go on permanent display 
in Tulsa, OK, later this year. 

Guthrie’s archives were bought by The 
George Kaiser [Charitable] Family Founda- 
tion. It plans to open a four-building arts 
centre to house the collection. It had been 
housed previously in the home of Nora 
Guthrie, Woody’s daughter. 

It features original musical recordings, 
handwritten songbooks and almost 3,000 
song lyrics as well as more than 700 pieces 
of artwork, letters, postcards as well as a 
handwritten copy of Guthrie’s anthem, This 
Land is 


Your Land. 


he foundation said it would open the 


Woody Guthrie Centre in Tulsa, by the end 


of 2012 to mark the centennial of the sing- 
er’s birth. He died of Huntington’s disease, 
a neurodegenerative condition, in 1967. 
a 
The 15th Annual Maple Blues Awards 


were held Jan. 16, in Koerner Hall, To- 
ronto. Multiple winners included Matt An- 
dersen and MonkeyJunk, both of whom 
took home three awards each, while Suzie 
Vinnick took away two. 

Hosted by Shakura S’aida and Treasa 
Levasseur, the gala included live perfor- 
mances from Joe Murphy, Rita Chiarelli, 
Fathead, Bill Johnson, MonkeyJunk and 
the awards gala house combo, The Maple 
Blues Band. Winners included 

Winners by category included: Entertain- 
er of the Year — Matt Andersen; Electric 
act of the Year — MonkeyJunk; Acoustic act 
of the Year — Matt Andersen; Male vocalist 
of the Year — Matt Andersen; Female vocal- 
ist of the Year — Suzie Vinnick; New Artist 
or Group of the Year — Sabrina Weeks & 
Swing Cat Bounce; Recording of the Year 
— To Behold, MonkeyJunk; Songwriter 
of the Year — Suzie Vinnick; Blues with a 
Feeling (Lifetime Achievement) — Paul 
James; BB King International Artist of 
the Year Award — Gregg Allman; Guitar 
Player of the Year — Steve Strongman; 
Harmonica Player of the Year — Carlos 
del Junco; Piano/Keyboard Player of the 
Year — Kenny “Blues Boss” Wayne; Horn 
Player of the Year; Chris Whiteley; Drum- 
mer of the Year —- Matt Sobb; Bassist of 
the Year — Alec Fraser. Blues Booster of 
the Year — Liz Sykes. 

Actor William Shatner will host the Juno 
Awards gala presentation ceremony, April 
1, in Ottawa. Nominees in each category 
include: Roots & Traditional Album Of 
The Year: Solo” Bruce Cockburn, Small 
Source of Comfort, Craig Cardiff Partick, 
Floods & Fires; Dave Gunning, A Tribute 
To John Allan Cameron; David Francey, 


Sultans of String with the Kitchener Waterloo Symphony 
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Late Edition; Lindi Ortega, Little Red 
Boots.roots & Traditional Album Of The 
Year: Group: Good Lovelies; Let The Rain 
Fall, The Deep Dark Woods, The Place I 
Left Behind; The Once, Row Upon Row Of 
The People We Know; The Wailin’ Jennys, 
Bright Morning Stars; Twilight Hotel, 
When The Wolves Go Blind. 

Blues Album Of The Year: Bill Johnson, 
Still Blue; David Gogo, Soul Bender; 
Harrison Kennedy, Shame The Devil; 
MonkeyJunk, To Behold; Suzie Vinnick, 
Me ‘n’ Mabel 

World Music Album Of The Year: 
Aboulaye Kone et Bolo Kan, Afo Gné; 
Aline Morales, Flores Tambores e 
Amores; Azam Ali, From Night To The 
Edge Of Day; Kiran Ahluwalia Kiran, 
Aam Zameen : common ground; Socalled, 
Sleepover. 

@ & @ 

Navigator Records, home to several 
ground-breaking UK artists including Bel- 
lowhead, Spiers & Boden, Chris Wood, 
Kris Drever and John McCusker, will 
release their discs in North America through 
Nashville-based Compass Records. For the 
full roster go to www. compassrecords.com 

@ & @ 

Sultans of String\are set to record a fourth 
album. This time with a symphony orchestra 
and need financial help to cover the costs, es- 
timated around $60,000. The band, however, 
have come up with numerous creative ways 
to reward those who contribute pledges to 
their coffers. These include include concert 
tickets, ipods crammed with music, a home 
concert, even the Executive Producer credit 
is available for a price. For more information 
go to www.kapipal.com/sultansofstring 

@ oe & 


The Canadian Folk Music Awards 2011 | 


The seventh annual Canadian Folk Music ’ | 3G & Sabo. nance nara lll . 
Awards took place at the Isabel Bader Ee “erp 


Theatre in Toronto, Dec. 4. The bilingual 
event included live performances from Jim 
Byrnes and Steve Dawson, Rose Cousins, 
Soul Inluence, De Temps Antan and Loreena 
McKennitt. Mutiple winners included 
Bruce Cockburn, Dave Gunning and Genti- 
corum, who all picked up two awards each. 
Cockburn’s manager, Bernie Finkelstein, 
accepted on his behalf. Jane Harbury, the 
veteran Toronto-based publicist received 
the inaugural Unsung Hero award, which 
celebrates those who work behind the scenes 
in Canada’s folk music community. 
The complete list of winners include: 
Traditional Album of the Year: Genticorum 
— Nagez Rameursl; Contemporary Album 
of the Year: Bruce Cockburn, Small Source 
of Comfort; Childrens’ Album of the Year: , 
Benoit Archambault, Les pourquoi; Tradi- 
tional Singer of the Year: Dave Gunning, A } 
Tribute to John Allan Cameron; Contempo- 
rary Singer of the Year: Suzie Vinnick, Me 
‘n’ Mabel; Instrumental Solo Artist/Album 
of the Year: Jayme Stone, Room of Won- 
ders; Instrumental Group of the Year: The 
Creaking Tree String Quartet, Sundogs; 
Vocal Group of the Year: Good Lovelies, 
Let The Rain Fall; Ensemble of the year: 
Genticorum, Nagez Rameurs; Solo Artist of — 
the Year: Bruce Cockburn, Small Source of 
Comfort; English Songwriter of the Year: 
Lynn Miles, Fall for Beauty; French Song- 
writer of the Year: Alexandre Poulin, Une 
lumiére allumée; Aboriginal Songwriter of 
the Year: Vince Fontaine, Songs For Turtle 
Island; World Artist of the Year (solo): Kiran 
Ahluwalia, aam zameen : common ground; 
World Artist of the Year (group): Minor 
Empire, Second Nature; New/Emerging Art- 
ist of the Year: Dave Gunning, A Tribute to 
John Allan Cameron; Producer of the Year: e 
Mark Howard, David Travers-Smith, Bright 
Morning Stars (The Wailin’ Jennys); Push- 
ing the Boundaries: Geoff Berner, Victory 
Party; Young Performer of the Year: Molly fe 
Thomason, Beauty Queen. te 
All photos by Thom Fountain — the official 
CFMA photographer. Colockwise from the 
top, left to right: hosts Shelagh Rogers and 
Benoit Bourque; Molly Thomason and Lynn < - 
Miles; Soul Influence; Steve Dat Rose D, a, 
Cousins and Loreena McKennitt. oe Naess es 
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Etta James 1938-2012 


Etta James, the talented yet often troubled 
R&B, soul, blues and jazz diva, died Jan. 
20, from leukemia. She was 73, writes 
Roddy Campbell. 

Legendary producer Jerry Wexler once 
called her “the greatest of all modern blues 
singers”. Best known for her torch song At 
Last, the raucous, hard-driving Tell Mama 
and the heart-breaking ballad I’d Rather Go 
Blind—a No. | hit in the U.K. for the Brit- 
ish blues band Chicken Shack and its singer 
Christine Perfect, better known now as 
Christine McVie of Fleetwood Mac—James 
made her reputation through Chicago’s 
famed Chess Records in the early 60s. 

Born Jamesetta Hawkins in Los Angeles 
on Jan. 25, 1938, the illegitimate daughter of 
a 14-year-old African-American girl and a 
white father, James maintained her father was 
the pool shark Rudolf (Minnesota Fats) Wan- 
derone celebrated in the movie The Hustler. 

Raised mainly by friends and relatives, 
she began singing when her grandparents 
took her to church. Moving to San Fran- 
cisco in 1950 with her mother, Etta formed 
The Creolettes and auditioned for R&B 
band leader Johnny Otis. He was smitten 
by her voice, inverted her name, and took 
her to Los Angeles to record Roll with Me 
Henry. They changed the suggestive title, 
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however, to The Wallflower because of com- 
plaints from radio disc jockeys. It topped 
the R&B charts in 1955 and her followup 
Good Rockin’ Dady made it to No. 12. 

As a teenager on tours with Otis, Johnny 
(Guitar) Watson, Ike and Tina Turner, and 
Little Richard, James encountered and 
quickly embraced much debauchery. In her 
autobiography Rage To Survive, James de- 
scribes her drug addictions in sordid detail. 

Etta James landed at Chess Records in 
1960. The best albums of her years there 
include At Last (1961), Etta James Rocks 
the House (1964) and Tell Mama (1968). A 
fictionalized account of her time at Chess 
is the basis of the film Cadillac Records. In 
the movie Beyoncé plays the part of James. 

Due to her lifestyle, and a $300-a-day 
heroin habit, James’s career began to stall. 
Numerous arrests for drugs and petty 
crimes — passing dud cheques and stealing 
cars— meant time in jail. She had problems 
with her weight, too, ballooning to 400 
pounds. And yet she made consistently 
good recordings, particularly Deep In the 
Night (1978) and R&B Dynamite (1987). In 
1988 she signed herself into the Betty Ford 
Clinic. From then on, she began to claw her 
way back— going on to win six Grammy 
Awards and an induction into the Rock and 
Roll Hall of Fame in 1993. 

The likes of Adele, Beyoncé and Black 
Eyed Peas frontman Will.i.am all consider 
James an influence. 


Johnny Otis 1921-2012 


Rhythm and blues renaissance man 
Johnny Otis, who discovered the likes of 
Etta J ames, Little Richard, Little Willie 
John and Esther Phillips, produced records 
for Big Mama Thornton, wrote the hit 
Every Beat of My Heart for Gladys Knight 
and The Pips and scored his own celebrated 
chart-topper, Willie and the Hand Jive, died 
Jan. 17 in Los Angeles. He was 90, writes 
Roddy Campbell. 

Born John Veliotes to Greek immigrants 
Dec 28, 1921, in Vallejo, CA, he was 
raised in Berkeley, where his father ran a 
grocery store in a largely black community. 
Changing his name to Otis, he immersed 
himself in African-American culture from 
an early age and said he considered himself 
“black by persuasion.” He started playing 
drums with big bands and jazz combos in 


his early 20s. At the suggestion of Nat King 
Cole he moved to Los Angeles and joined 
Harlan Leonard’s Kansas City Rockets, 
the house band at Club Alabam on the 
thriving Central Avenue jazz-blues-R&B 
club scene. As a musician (he played piano 
and vibraphone in addition to drums), Otis 
can be heard on Johnny Ace’s Pledging My 
Love, Charles Brown’s Drifting Blues and 
other seminal rhythm and blues records, as 
well as on jazz recordings by Lester Young 
and Illinois Jacquet. 

Otis started his own big band in 1945 
and that year recorded his first hit, Harlem 
Nocturne. As big bands fell out of favour, 
he stripped his down to a few horns and a 
rhythm section and had 15 singles on Bill- 
board magazine’s R&B charts from 1949 to 
1952. His Double Crossing Blues stayed at 
No. | for nine weeks. Willie and the Hand 
Jive, though, became his best known song. 
Recorded in 1958 to a Bo Diddley beat, it 
has since been covered by the likes of Eric 
Clapton, George Thorogood & The Destroy- 
ers, and Cliff Richard and The Shadows. 

As a talent scout, Otis discovered an 
incredible amount of talent, a teenage Etta 
James being possibly his greatest triumph. 
At Otis’s induction into the Rock and Roll 
Hall of Fame in 1994, James referred to him 


as her guru. He received similar honours 
from the Rhythm & Blues Foundation and 
the Blues Foundation. Ironically, Otis and 
James died within three days of each other. 
Not only did Otis play and record, he ran 


a night club, The Barrelhouse, in Watts, 
Los Angeles, and hosted early radio and 
television shows. While he always returned 
to playing music in later years, touring with 
his son, guitarist Shuggie Otis, Johnny’s 
eclectic interests also included politics, art 
and growing organic food. 


Hubert Sumlin 1931-2011 


For the best part of two tumultuous de- 
cades, guitarist Hubert Sumlin stood shoul- 
der to shoulder with a force of nature—the 
extraordinary blues singer Howlin’ Wolf. 
Sumlin played a prominent role on all of 
Wolf’s classic Chess recordings including 
Smokestack Lightnin’, Wang Dang Doodle, 
Back Door Man, Killing Floor, Red 
Rooster, Spoonful and, in particular, Three 
Hundred Pounds of Joy. As a result Sumlin 
would inspire such rock guitarist luminar- 
ies as Eric Clapton, Keith Richards, Jimmy 
Page and Jimi Hendrix. 

Hubert Charles Sumlin died Dec. 4 of 
heart failure. He was 80, writes Roddy 
Campbell. 

Sumlin told Living Blues magazine in 
1989 that the first time he saw Wolf per- 
form he had to climb up on a pile of boxes 
to peer through a club window. Fatefully, 
he slipped, fell into the room and landed on 
Wolf. After the gig, Wolf drove him home. 
“T followed him ever since,” said Sumlin. 

Born on Nov. 16, 1931, in Greenwood, 
MS, but raised in Hughes, AK, he received 
his first guitar at 6 and aspired to be a jazz 
guitarist. By his teens he was playing for 
local functions, sometimes with harmonica 
player James Cotton. 


Hubert Sumlin 


He met Wolf while performing around 
West Helena, AK, and first recorded with 
him for Sam Phillips, at Sun Studios in 
Memphis in 1953. 

The same year Wolf left the south for 
Chicago, but sent for Sumlin in the spring 
of 1954. The 23-year-old guitarist started 
out on rhythm guitar but graduated to lead. 
There he stayed until Wolf’s death in 1976. 
Sumlin would go on to make numerous 
solo recordings, the best of which include 
Heart & Soul (1989) and I Know You 
(1998). His About Them Shoes (2005) 
featured performances by Keith Richards, 
Eric Clapton, Levon Helm, David Johansen 
and James Cotton. 

In 2002 Sumlin was diagnosed with can- 
cer and had a lung removed but continued 
to perform with an oxygen tank at his side, 
when his health permitted. The New York 
Times reported that Keith Richards assisted 
Sumlin with his medical bills. The Rolling 
Stones’ Mick Jagger and Richards covered 
the full expense of Sumlin’s burial, accord- 
ing to American Blues Scene website. 


Césaria Evora 1941-2011 


The celebrated Cape Verdean singer Cés- 
aria Evora, who won the Best Contempo- 
rary World Music Album Grammy in 2004 
for her album Voz D’Amor, died in hospital 
on her native island of Sao Vicente on Dec. 
17. She was 70, writes Roddy Campbell. 

Known as the Barefoot Diva because 
she always performed without shoes, 
Evora sang in Kriolu, a Creole language 
mixing Portuguese with the west African 
dialects of her enslaved ancestors. The 
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minor-key morna ballads she sang with 
such stoic feeling reflected themes of love 
and longing, poverty and immigration —all 
constants to Cape Verdeans. 

Cape Verde, comprised of 10 islands, is 
located 570 kilometres off the coast of Sen- 
egal. It gained independence from Portugal 
in 1975. 

Evora was born in the port city of Min- 
delo on Aug. 27, 1941. her international 
career really began with the French release, 
La Diva Aux Pieds Nus (Barefoot Diva) in 
1988. From France her popularity spread 
and her 1995 album Cesaria was released 
in more than a dozen countries and earned 
her first Grammy nomination. 

Her long fondness for whisky, brandy 
and cigarettes, though, contributed to her 
ailing health. In 2008, Evora suffered a 
stroke while on tour in Australia and later 
underwent open heart surgery. She retired 
in September due to illness. 


Penguin Eggs also notes other pass- 
ings in brief: Cult Scottish songwriter 
Jackie Levin, who released more 
than 20 albums, either as a solo act or 
with his band Doll By Doll, died Nov. 
15, aged 61. Janey Buchan, sister of 
Enoch Kent and a pillar of the Scottish 
folk revival, died Jan. 14, aged 85. 


One of the very few non-white popular 
U.K. folksingers, Johnny Silvo died 
Dec. 18, aged 75. Drummer and 
songwriter Keith Hartley, who led his 
own blues-rock band at Woodstock and 
recorded frequently with John Mayall’s 
Bluesbreakers, died Nov. 26, aged 67. 
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Layah Jane 


if n the liner notes to her last disc —the 

i_partially fan and grant-funded Honey 
(2010)—Toronto musician Layah Jane 
describes herself as a “song-catcher and 
creator.” I catch up with the sweet-sing- 
ing songwriter, who describes her music 
as “folk-soul”, at F’Coffee, a java joint in 
Toronto’s trendy Leslieville neighbour- 
hood. Between sips of tea, she admits that 
she once despised the term “folksinger’” but 
more recently she’s embraced the moniker. 

“Early in my career, I had connotations of 
stuffy, traditional folk music, which wasn’t 
what I was interested in,” Jane explains. 

“T was excited by other artists who were 
genre-bending. When people referred to 
me as a folk singer/songwriter, I would be 
like, “that’s not what I’m trying to do’. As 
I’ve gotten older, I’m mellowing and I’ve 
reclaimed the term, which, for me, means 
any music ‘for the people.’ At its core, folk 
music is about community and honest, 
authentic communication. 

“T also really like the term roots,” she 
adds. “It’s an awesome word. The connota- 
tion means ‘from the ground up,’ which is 
what the folk community is all about.” 

Growing up in Toronto, Jane was sur- 
rounded by a lot of roots music— 1960s and 
°70s Canadian singer/songwriters such as 
Joni Mitchell and Bruce Cockburn. Her dad 
was a closet songwriter; a psychotherapist 
by day, he wrote songs by night—finally 
releasing a disc of his own material a few 
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years back, which Layah and her sister both 
sang on. Jane’s father is a big Beach Boys 
fan, so these sunny California sounds were 
another early influence. “The harmonies 
just sort of seeped into me,” she laughs. 

Dance parties at the Jane household were 
also the norm. “There are some very funny 
home videos of me in diapers bopping 
around the living room,” adds the songstress. 

A second family home in the woods, on 
Knowlton Lake just outside of Kingston, 
ON, also shaped her muse. She spent most of 
her summers there as a child; it’s where she 
still retreats to escape the noise of the city. 

“IT hear my muse more loudly when I am 
unplugged,” Jane says. “I find being some- 
where that is physically beautiful makes me 
want to create.” 

Always filled with creativity, Jane says 
she was 12 years old when she penned her 
first song, a little ditty about everyone’s 
favourite ocean mammal. 

“T had been taking piano lessons for 
six years and was getting tired of playing 
classical music,” she recalls. “I wanted to 
accompany myself, so one day I reached the 
point where I was technically able to impro- 
vise and I wrote a save-the-dolphins song.” 

Following the success of her last disc, 
and surviving a health scare (Jane was 
diagnosed with type 1 diabetes prior to 
Honey’s release), the songwriter has a new 
lease on life. 

“Honey, for me, is a metaphor for taking 
all the sweetness life offers and at the same 
time honey has become a substance that 


can save my life,” she concludes. “T feel 

like I’ve let go of the music a bit and it 

doesn’t need to be everything anymore.” 
— By David McPherson 


Jim McLennan 


A. s we all know by now, multi-tasking 

AS. the necessity to switch careers is 
reality. That said, few of us accomplish the 
rabbit trick(s) with real distinction, and fewer 
still are able to return to roots. Jim McLen- 
nan is one of those cheerful exceptions. 

Raised in Edmonton, AB, McLennan 
reached his crossroads (decidedly non- 
Robert Johnson-style, for this practising 
Baptist) at about age 12, when his parents 
offered him either a three-speed bike or a 
Stella guitar for a birthday present. 

“There was just no question,” chuckles 
McLennan on a frosty February morning on 
the line from his log home near Longview 
in the Alberta foothills west of Calgary. “I 
went with the six-string and that was it.” 

A fondness for the music of Gordon 
Lightfoot— most especially, for the stellar, 
uber-clean finger picking of Lightfoot side- 
man Red Shea—fired an extended learning 
curve on the instrument, aided by lessons 
and sheer sweat equity. 

Fast-forward to the ’70s and young Jim 
found himself in the midst of an acoustic 
guitar renaissance, recording for the likes 
of American six-string wizard Stefan 
Grossman’s prestigious Kicking Horse 
Records. To this day, McLennan’s guitar 
transcriptions/arrangements — not to men- 


/ 


Jim Mékennan 


tion performances—of Scott Joplin rags 
back then remain little short of remarkable. 
Features in serious periodicals such as 
Guitar Player, concerts, producing/arrang- 
ing stints—the heights and vagaries of the 
working musician— unfolded. 

At the same time, a parallel universe 
was in play. A lifelong interest in fly-fish- 
ing, shared by wife Lynda, got serious to 
the point of the couple making a move to 
Calgary and the lower Bow River to open a 
business. A shop and guiding service were 
hatched to considerable success. Indeed, 
the two are by now acknowledged stars in 
the split-cane cosmos, with books, personal 
appearances, videos, TV outings and, lately, 
teaching —the focus today —to their credit. 

It was the very success of the fly-fish- 
ing ventures, along with a 1988 hunting 
accident that took off several fingertips 
of his left hand, that precipitated what 
amounted to a two-decade sabbatical from 
professional music. Gradually, the chops 
and the interest returned, by any measure 
a heartening story of determination and 
(pardon) pluck. 

And as it turns out, that’s good news for 
listeners of quality music. In addition to 
a growing list of gigs in a variety of set- 
tings —including some with vocalist Lynda, 
an accomplished musician in her own 
right—an impressive new CD of instru- 
mentals has arrived. 

Six-String Gumbo (www.mclennan- 
flyfishing.com) is a canny collection of 
diverse work, stretching from Dvorak to 
Joplin to Billy Joel to Jerry Reid—along 
with original tunes—that showcase the 
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The Forgotten Bouzouki 


ba 


player’s alchemy in transforming solo gui- 
tar to a near-orchestral realm. Hackneyed 
“one-man band” clichés just don’t cover 
this kind of mature artistry. 

The guy with the Martin D-18 on his lap 
says the recording (done at musician/en- 
gineer Joe Cunningham’s place in Pincher 
Creek) was somewhat inspired by a heart 
attack four years ago, another hurdle suc- 
cessfully navigated. 

“Well, it makes you think. It wasn’t so 
much a morbid thing, but Lynda suggested 
getting something down for our daughter 
wouldn’t be a bad idea. And it was a plea- 
sure to do, really, so relaxed with Joe, no 
rushing, no timetable.” 

Aspirations? “Well, I hope the guitar 
crowd who knew me from my first incarna- 
tion will like it but also that others will find 
it interesting, too. Of course, no one will 
ever tell you they hate it. So far, some have 
said they like to listen over dinner, or find it 
soothing when driving. I’m fine with that.” 

You will be, too—and as in the play- 
ing, the more attention you pay, the better 
it gets. Getting back to where you once 
belonged can be a beautiful thing. 

— By Alan Kellogg 
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¥ n 1978, George Miminis moved to 

i Canada from Greece to pursue gradu- 
ate studies in computer science at McGill 
University. On the verge of finishing his 
PhD in 1983, he had already received many 
excellent job offers when an ad for a posi- 
tion in the computer science department 
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at Memorial University of Newfoundland 
caught his eye. 

“The university said they would pay my 
ticket to Newfoundland for my interview, 
and I thought I should come, because I might 
not get there again. I came and fell in love 
with the place and the people. Moving here 
was one of the best decisions of my life.” 

The following year, George and his wife, 
Zetta, moved to St. John’s. They worked, 
had children, and enjoyed music in their 
leisure time. George played the guitar and 
was an avid singer of Greek songs. In 1986, 
for his thirty-third birthday, Zetta gave 
George a Greek bouzouki. He never played 
it, and it languished in their basement for 
several years. 

In 1995, Zetta passed away suddenly. Af- 
ter her death, George began playing music 
with other members of the Greek commu- 
nity for fun and company. He found the ne- 
glected bouzouki in his basement, dusted it 
off and brought it upstairs, where it became 
a focal point of his musical gatherings. His 
group called itself The Forgotten Bouzouki, 
and Zetta’s gift to George eventually led to 
years of musical exploration and collabora- 
tion with Newfoundland musicians, culmi- 
nating in the release of the group’s first CD 
in the autumn of 2011. 

After a few performances at Greek com- 
munity events, most of George’s friends 
eventually drifted away from the group, but 
George decided to take the band to the next 
level and began recruiting professional mu- 
sicians, mentoring them in the performance 
of Greek folk music. 

Former Figgy Duff singer Pamela Mor- 
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gan and accordion player Graham Wells 
were amongst the early members of the 
group’s second incarnation. The current 
lineup consists of George Miminis (lead 
vocals and guitar), Holly Hogan (vocals), 
Heather Wright (violin, flute and viola), 


Darren Browne (six-string Greek bouzouki, 
baglamas and mandolin), Matt Hender 
(double bass), Alison Corbett (baglamas 
and violin), George’s son Simon Miminis 
(percussion), and the ever-versatile Dave 
Panting of Rawlins Cross (eight-string 
Greek bouzouki, mandolin, baglamas, 

h tzouras and lute). 

The band’s self-titled CD contains many 
types of Greek folk songs, including island 
songs, traditional songs, and rebetiko. 
Often compared to American blues or 
Portuguese fado, rebetiko is the music of 
the down and out and the down to earth; its 
lyrical themes explore diverse, everyday 
matters such as drinking, drugs, prison, 
war, love, infidelity and isolation. 

So how does it feel to be playing Greek 
music with a crowd of Newfoundlanders? 
“When it comes to Greek music, you don’t 
have to be Greek to play it,” says George, 
“but it is important to have good musicians 
who love the music. I guess I sort of super- 
vised their learning, but without knowing 
what to tell them. I would just say to them, 
‘that sounds good’, or ‘that’s not so great’, 
or ‘try to do this’, but I couldn’t tell them 
how. Honestly, now, when I hear them play, 
I can’t tell the difference between them and 
Greek musicians. They sound great.” 

— By Jean Hewson 
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Katya Chorover 


7 atya Chorover has a perfect voice 
4S for country music, a warm, soulful 
alto that seems to tremble with unexpressed 
emotion. Even when she’s singing a happy 
song, there’s a trace of sorrow in her deliv- 
ery, the sound of a teardrop caught in the 
back of her throat. It’s the sound all great 

country singers have. 

“I grew up on a steady diet of folk 
music,” Chorover says from her home in 
the mountains of Colorado. “My parents 
listened to Dylan, Joan Baez, Judy Collins, 
Woody Guthrie and The Weavers. When I 
started writing, I felt a need to respond to 
the political situation through music. After 
living in Colorado for a while, I realized I 
love country music. It’s what comes out of 
me organically when I write. I used to call 
my music twang-folk but a friend said it 
sounds like folky-tonk.” 

Chorover grew up in Boston but finished 
her schooling at Evergreen State College 
in Washington, where she was part of the 
alternative Northwest folk scene that even- 
tually gave birth to Laura Veirs and The 
Decemberists. 

“Lots of great music was happening,” 
Chorover recalls. “I had no conscious- 
ness that we were building a ‘scene.’ I was 
around other creative people who wanted 
to bust out of normal forms and write chal- 
lenging songs. 

“TI wrote my first song before I could play 
guitar. I took it to a friend, sang it for him 
and he sketched out the chords I needed 


to play it. After that, I was obsessed with 
songwriting and playing.” People respond- 
ed favourably to her expressive vocals and 
open-hearted songs, but she didn’t know 
how to record them. “My friend Casey 
Neill said he’d make an album for me, then 
we could go on the road together.” 

She, however, produced her first album, 
How This Feels. Chorover spent the next 
few years selling it at shows and touring the 
U.S. and Europe. She followed up with The 
Clearing (1998) and Off The Map (2001). 
Both got rave reviews and increased her 
following but, in 2006, she moved to Colo- 
rado with her husband and daughter. 

“T stopped working at music and focused 
on being a mom but it pushed back to the 
surface. Writing is harder when you’re 
not surrounded by other musicians but I 
couldn’t have written the songs on Big Big 
Love anywhere else. The sky and land here 
became part of the music I write.” 

Chorover started performing locally and 
sent Neill some of the new tunes. 

“After he heard them, he insisted on pro- 
ducing an album. I flew to Portland and made 
the album in a week, tracking most of it live. 
It was crazy and cathartic; the most fun I’ve 
ever had playing music.” 

The creative frenzy shows. The band 
on Big Big Love crackles and Chorover’s 
vocals wrap around you like a favourite 
blanket on a cold night. Whiskey Clouds, 
Little Bird and Obsession are guitar heavy 
folky-tonk tunes, while quieter numbers 
like Satisfied Life and the gorgeous Brand 
New Day show off Chorover’s soulful side. 

“T have a loose, emotion-based approach 
from singing lots of jazz standards as a 
kid. I’d been playing these songs for years 
in isolation, so getting into the studio and | 
recording with the cats Casey put together | 
was amazing.” | 

— By J. Poet 
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Minor Empire 


rowing up in Turkey, Ozan Boz 
learned to love the varied music 
of his homeland thanks to his father, who 
moved the family frequently. Looking 
back, he now realizes this gave him an 
edge when it comes to music since he was 
exposed to many different traditions. 

“Throughout its history, many civiliza- 
tions came and went,” explains the found- 
ing member of Minor Empire. “It is called 
‘crossroads of civilizations’ for a reason ... 
they have all left their marks. You feel it in 
your everyday life, from food to music, and 
people are aware of this massive heritage. 

“Music in Turkey today has the same 
styles as the rest of the world such as pop, 
rock, rap, alternative,” he adds. “As well, 
it has its own styles such as Turkish folk, 
Turkish classical and also hybrid styles like 
Anatolian rock, which is kind of a modern 
day folk music with a rock attitude.” 

Boz was also lucky to get introduced 
to Western music by his older brother, 
who studied at a boarding school in a big 
city and returned home at the end of each 
semester with a pile of vinyl. 

“I'd go straight to his bag and wait for 
him to open it and he’d tease me by taking 
out only a few records a day,” he recalls. 
“But then we’d listen to them together and 
he’d tell me stories about the bands he 
knew. Best of all, he’d leave those records 
for me when he left home for his next 
semester. Those were some of the most fun 
musical memories.” 


Win Gillian Welch’s Th 


Minor Empire “4 


While he listens to fusion music, and ad- 
mires many bands in this field, Boz insists 
Second Nature —the band’s debut—is not 
a fusion album. “I don’t think in terms of 
genres,” he explains. “I put together the el- 
ements of music I like most and make sure 
to achieve urgency and intensity.” 

So, how does Boz describe the end result of 
the Second Nature music-making sessions? 

“The traditional components of the music 
on this record are really true to their tradi- 
tions,” he says. “They didn’t change their 
original shapes or attitude. For instance, 
if you listen to the clarinet solo on Divane 
Asik Gibi, that’s exactly how Selim Sesler 
would play a solo in a traditional setting. 
He is not restricted to a limited number 
of bars, or to hit certain notes, or to play a 
melody that is not traditional. 


“The same goes for electric guitars,” he 
adds. “They don’t try to fit into a traditional 
setting; they are funky when they feel like 
it ... they are simply what they are, and 
they co-exist effortlessly.” 

Second Nature was recorded mainly at 
Boz’s home studio in High Park, Toronto, 
while other tracks were laid down in places 
farther afield, such as Montreal and Istan- 
bul. It was a collaborative effort featur- 
ing a hand-picked group of musicians he 
admires, including longtime friend Michael] 
Occhipinti. 

“It is a dream team,” he says of a group of 
players that includes long-time friend Mi- 
chael Occhipinti. “Working and performing 
with them gives me the thrill of skydiving 
with the safety of an airplane.” 

— By David McPherson 


Gillian Welch’s The Harrow & The Harvest 
handily won Penguin Eggs Album of the Year, 
beating out some stiff competition from the likes 
of The Decemberists and Laura Marling. And the 
nice people at Acony Records have very kindly 


the following questions correctly and e-mail them 
to penguineggs@shaw.ca. Put Gillian Welch 
Contest as the subject. Please include a mailing 
address and a proper contact name in order for us 
to forward your disc. Failure to do so will result 
in disqualification. Good luck. 


provided us with six copies. To win one, answer 


Q. For what project did Gillian Welch 
win a Grammy? 


Q. Who produced Gillian’s first album, 
Revival? 


Q. At what school did Gillian Welch and 
David Rawlings first meet? 


Burin, Coley’s Point. Q3: Leonard Cohen. 
And the winners are: Brian FitzGerald, 
Cochrane, AB; David Mouland, Edmonton, 


AB; Pat Battles, Victoria, BC; Stephen Lewis, 
Bellingham, WA; Lorna Osbourne, Maple 
Ridge, BC; Francis Devlin, Edmonton, AB. 


Answers to The Once’s Row Upon Row of the 
People They Know contest are: Q1: Rising 
Tide Theatre Company. Q2: Corner Brook, 
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RITE NEW DISCOVERIES OF 20TT 


Albums of the Year for 2011 
1. Gillian Welch 
The Harrow & the Harvest (Acony) 
2. The Deep Dark Woods 
The Place } LeftBehind (Six Shooter Records) 


The Once 


Row Upon Row of the People They Know (Borealis) 
June Tabor & Oysterband 
Ragged Kingdom (Topic) 
5. Laura Marling 
A Creature I Don’t Know (Ribbon Music) 
6. Blackie & The Rodeo Kings 
Kings & Queens (File Under: Music) 
Ry Cooder 
Pull Up Some Dust and Sit Down (Nonesuch) 
The Decemberists 
The King Is Dead (Capitol) 
David Francey 
Late Edition (Laker Music) 
Harry Manx & Kevin Breit 


Strictly Whatever (Stony Plain) 


New Discoveries of 2011 
1. The Barr Brothers 

Carrie Elkin 

Pokey LaFarge 

New Country Rehab 
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ith The Harrow & The Harvest, 

her first album since 2003, Gillian 
Welch has created a dark, raw, dramatic 
slice of Americana. It’s a comeback album 
of sorts after the disappointing, largely 
band-backed, Soul Journey. While clearly 
steeped in the folk tradition, the lyrics are 
tight, contemporary, contemplative and 
fatalistic. She’s accompanied, as always, by 
David Rawlings on guitar and banjo. And 
that’s it. More a duet album, really, and 
a worthy winner of our 11th annual poll. 
Clearly it struck a note with our critics as 
she won by a landslide. 

Almost 50 music journalists, radio hosts, 
artistic directors of clubs and festivals, and 
various individuals with an acute knowl- 
edge of folk, roots and world music in 
Canada added their credibility to this poll. 

This year’s results justifiably reflect 
strong Canadian content and yet no world 
music made our Top 10. I have my suspi- 
cions why. Penguin Eggs receives very, 
very few promotional copies of the wonder- 
ful releases that circulate around Europe. 

I have to assume that’s also the case with 
other media outlets around the country, thus 
little or no national exposure for interna- 
tional world music. How sad. 

On a more cheerful note, though, our 
critics’ Favourite New Discovery of 2011 
turned into the usual bun fight. No less 
than four acts—The Barr Brothers, Carrie 
Elkin, Pokey La Farge and New Country 
Rehab—shared top honours and are split 
evenly between two Canadian and two 
American acts. 

As in years past, we asked participants to 
list their favourite 10 recordings released in 
2011. Every nomination, listed alphabetical- 
ly, received one point. The winner gathered 
the most. For the New Discoveries category, 
we asked for three nominations. A huge 
thanks, then, to all who kindly participated. 
And a hearty congratulations to our winners. 
In the following pages, you can see how our 
judges voted. Now go out and discover how 
wonderful these acts are live. 

— Roddy Campbell 
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Past Album of the Year Winners 

2010: Lynn Miles,Fall For Beauty (true North Records) 

2009: Jory Nash, New Blue Day (independent) 

2008: Fred Eaglesmith, Tinderbox (a Major Label) 

2007: Alison Krauss & Robert Plant, 
Raising Sand (Rounder) 

2006: Bob Dylan, Modern Times (Columbia) 

2005: Lynn Miles, Love Sweet Love (true North) 

2004: David Francey, The Waking Hour (Laker Music) 

2003: David Francey, Skating Rink (Laker Music) 

2002: Harry Manx, Wise And Otherwise (NorthemBluest) 

2001: David Francey, Far End of Summer (Laker Music) 


Past New Discovery Winners 
210: The Once 
2009: Kate Reid 
2008: Amelia Curran 


2007: Little Miss Higgins, Seth Lakeman, 
Catherine MacLellan 

2006: Crooked Still 

2005: Ridley Bent and House of Doc 

2004: Fiamma Fumana 

2003: Rae Spoon 

2002: Ruthie Foster and Kathleen Edwards 

2001: Harry Manx 


Honorable Mentions 


Murray McLauchlan, Human Writes (True North) 
Ryan Adams, Ashes and Fire (Capital); 
Paul Simon, So Beautiful Or So What (Hear Music) 


Lorna Arndt: Manager, FolkwaysAlive! University 
of Alberta in partnership with Smithsonian Folkways 
Recordings: jCimarr6n!, ;Cimarrén! Joropo Music from 
the Plains of Colombia (Smithsonian Folkways); Mary 
Fahl, From the Dark Side of the Moon (V2 Records); 
David Francey, Late Edition (Laker Music); John 
Jackson, Takin’ My Own Sweet Time (Humble Records); 
Danny Knicely, The Melody Lingers On (Independent); 
Kriiger Brothers, Appalachian Concerto (2011 Double 
Time Music); Pokey LaFarge & The South City Three, 
Middle of Everywhere (2011 Free Dirt Records); 
Madison Violet, The Good in Goodbye (True North); 
Elizabeth Mitchell, You Are My Little Bird (Smithsonian 
Folkways); Chip Taylor & The Grandkids, Golden Kids 
Rules (Smithsonian Folkways) 

New Discoveries: Diane Birch, Tommy Emmanuel, 


The Harris Brothers 


Yves Bernard: Reporter, Le Devoir, host at CIBL- 
Radio-Montréal: Kiran Ahluwalia, Aam Zameen 
— Common Ground (Avokado Artist); Azam Ali, De 
la nuit au lever du jour (Cross Current Music; Irem 
Bekter Quintet, Primero (Malasartes); Geoff Berner, 
Victory Party (Mint Records); Stéphanie Gagnon, Paul 
Marchand & Martin Racine, L’hirondelle (Indepen- 
dent); Genticorum, Nagez rameurs (Roues et Archets); 


Juan Sebastian Larobina, Somos (La pruche libre); 
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Mighty Popo, Gakondo (Borealis Records); Sultans of 
String, Move (Independent); Wesli, Liberté dans le noir 
(Independent) 


New Discoveries: Arométis, D’ Harmo, Saltarello 


Allison Brock: Radio host,Widecut Country, CKUA 
Radio; programmer, Americana & Roots channels for 
Stingray Digital in U.S. and CBC; review contributor 
for Canadian Cowboy Country magazine: Matraca 
Berg, The Dreaming Fields (Dualtone); Blackie & The 
Rodeo Kings, Kings & Queens (File Under: Music); 
Bill Bourne & The Free Radio Dance Band, Bluesland 
(Linus); Hayes Carll, KMAG YOYO (Lost Highway); 
The Civil Wars, Barton Hollow (Universal Music 
Canada); Fearing & White, Fearing & White (Lowden); 
Proud Emmylou Harris, Hard Bargain (Nonesuch); 
Robyn Ludwick, Out of These Blues (Late Show); Gurf 
Morlix, Blaze Foley's 113th Wet Dream (Rootball); 

Zoe Muth & The Lost High Rollers, Starlight Motel 
(Signature Sounds) 
New Discoveries: Civil Wars, Carrie Elkin, Robyn 


Ludwick 


Roddy Campbell: Editor and publisher, Penguin 
Eggs: The Barr Brothers, The Barr Brothers (Secret 
City Records); The Decemberists, The King Is Dead 
(Capitol); The Deep Dark Woods, The Place I Left 
Behind (Six Shooter Records); The Jolly Boys, Great 
Expectations (GeeJam); Laura Marling, A Creature I 
Don’t Know (Ribbon Music); Brian Miller, Minnesota 
Lumberjack Songs (Two Tap Records); Hedy West, Bal- 
lads and Songs from the Appalachians (Fellside); Daniel 
Romano, Sleep Beneath the Willow (You’ ve Changed 
Records); Ron Sexsmith, Long Player, Late Bloomer 
(Warner Bros); June Tabor & The Oysterband, Ragged 
Kingdom (Topic) 

New Discoveries: Matt Andersen, Pokey LaFarge, 


The Punch Brothers 


Charlie Cares: Music retailer (Ground Floor Music, 


Guelph, ON): Michael Jerome Brown, The Road Is 
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Dark (Borealis); The Deep Dark Woods, The Place 

I Left Behind (Six Shooter); The Jolly Boys, Great 
Expectation (Entertainment One); Pierre Lapointe, Seul 
au piano (Audiogram); Tyler Ramsey, The Valley Wind 
(Fat Possum); Jake Shimabukuro, Peace Love Ukulele 
(Hitchhike); Paul Simon, So Beautiful or So What 
(Hear); Ballake Sissoko & Vincent Segal, Chamber Mu- 
sic (Six Degrees); Ben Waters, Boogie 4 Stu: A Tribute 
to lan Stewart (Eagle); Gillian Welch, The Harrow & 
the Harvest (Acony) 


New Discoveries: Big Harp, Vincent Segal, Bry Webb 


Lark Clark: Host, CKUA Radio: Kiran Ahluwalia, 
Aam Zameen — Common Ground (Avokado Artist Rec.); 
Aurelio, Laru Beya (Stonetree/SubPop); Blick Bassy, 
Hongo Calling (World Connection); Sidiki Camara 
Band, Tolerance (Parallel); Ravid Kahalani & Yemen 
Blues, Yemen Blues (Lev Group Media); Souad Massi, 
O Houria (Indie Europe/Zoom); Mighty Popo, Gakondo 
(Tamba Music); Paul Simon, So Beautiful or So What 
(Hear Music); Ballake Sissoko & Vincent Segal, Cham- 
ber Music (Six Degrees Music); Oliver Swain, /n a Big 
Machine (Independent) 

New Discoveries: Rita Indiana, Ballake Sissoko & 


Vincent Segal, the movie Benda Bilili 


Francois Coté: Artistic director, Deep Roots Music 
Festival (2005-09): Mark Berube & The Patriotic Few, 
June in Siberia (Aquarius); Guy Clark, Songs and 
Stories (Dualtone); Bruce Cockburn, Small Source of 
Comfort (True North); Steve Earle, /’// Never Get Out 
of This World Alive (New West Records); Fleet Foxes, 
Helplessness Blues (Sub Pop); Sarah Jarosz, Follow 
Me Down (Sugar Hill); Yo Yo Ma, Chris Thile, Edgar 
Meyer, Stuart Duncan, Goat Rodeo Sessions (Sony Mu- 
sic); Dan Mangan, Oh Fortune (Arts and Crafts); Laura 
Marling, A Creature I Don’t Know (Ribbon Music); 
Tom Russell, Mesabi (Shout Factory) 

New Discoveries: Laura Marling, Laura Marling, 
Laura Marling 


Doug Cox: Musician, producer of the Vancouver 


Island MusicFest: Kiran Ahluwalia, Aam Zameen 
— Common Ground (Sony Music); Steven Bernstein’s 
Millennial Territory Orchestra, MTO Plays Sly (Royal 
Potato Family); Jackson Browne & David Lindley, Love 
Is Strange (Inside Recordings); Bruce Cockburn, Small 
Source of Comfort (True North); Ry Cooder, Pull Up 
Some Dust and Sit Down (Nonesuch); Bill Frisell, All 
We Are Saying (Savoy Jazz); Charlie Haden & Hank 
Jones, Come Sunday (EmArcy); Bob Livingston, Gypsy 
Alibi (New Wilderness); Paul Simon, So Beautiful Or 
So What (Hear Music); J.D. Souther, Natural History 
(Ent. One Music) 

New Discoveries: Sam Baker, Prakash Sontakke, 


Radka Toneff 


Yom Coxworth: Producer, CKUA’s Folk Routes: 
The Breakmen, Heartwood (Independent); Alela Diane, 
Wild Divine (Rough Trade); Abbie Gardner, Hope 
(Independent); Martyn Joseph, Under Lemonade Skies 
(Pipe Records); Sarah MacDougall, The Greatest Ones 
Alive (Independent); Murray McLauchlan, Human 
Writes (True North); Ron Sexsmith, Long Player, Late 


Boomer (Warner Bros.); Martin Simpson, Purpose + 


Grace (Topic); June Tabor & The Oysterband, Ragged 
Kingdom (Topic); Gillian Welch, The Harrow & the 
Harvest (Acony) 

New Discoveries: The Breakmen, First Aid Kit, 
Sarah MacDougall 

Ian Davies: Artistic director, Cuckoo’s Nest Folk 
Club & Acoustic Muse Concerts, London, ON: Antler 
River Project, Latitude 43 (Independent); Aurelio, Laru 
Beya (Sub Pop/Stonetree); Genticorum, Nagez Rameurs 
(Roue et Archets); Nick Lowe, The Old Magic (Yep 
Roc); Imelda May, More Mayhem (Decca); Paul McK- 
enna Band, Stem the Tide (Mad River); The Once, Row 
Upon Row of the People They Know (Borealis); June 
Tabor & The Oysterband, Ragged Kingdom (Topic); 
The Wailin’ Jennys, Bright Morning Stars (True North); 
Abigail Washburn, City of Refuge (Rounder) 

New Discoveries: Brother Sun, Comas, Joe 


Crookston 


Greg Davis: Owner, Soundscapes, Toronto, ON: 
Balanescu Quartet, This Is the Balanescu Quartet 
(Mute); The Bats, Free All the Monsters (Flying Nun); 
Derek & The Dominos, Layla and Other Assorted Love 
Songs (Deluxe Edition Reissue) (Universal); David 
Kilgour, Left By Soft (Merge); Robert Scott, Ends 
Run Together (Flying Nun); Various artists, The Fame 
Studios Story 1961-1973 (Kent); Various artists, Sweet 


Inspiration: The Songs of Dan Penn & Spooner Oldham 


(Ace), Washed Out, Within and Without (Sub Pop); 
Gillian Welch, The Harrow & the Harvest (Acony); A 
Winged Victory for the Sullen, A Winged Victory for the 
Sullen (Kranky) 

New Discoveries: Berlioz, Gabriel Faure, Carol 


Kleyn 


Andy Donnelly: Host, The Celtic Show, www.ckua. 


com: Sandy Brechin, Sunday Night Sessions at the 


Ensign Ewart Pub (Brechin All Records), Andrew 
Calhoun, Grapevine (Waterbug Records); Kyle Carey, 
Monongah (Independent); King Creosote & Jon 
Hopkins, Diamond Mine (Domino Records); John 
Doyle, Shadow and Light (Compass Records); Kila, 
Gambler’s Ballet (Kila Records); Jackie Leven & 
Michael Cosgrave, Wayside Shrines and the Code of 
the Travelling Man (Cooking Vynl); The Navigators, 
Soldiers and Sailors (Columbia/Sony Music); June 
Tabor & The Oysterband, Ragged Kingdom (Running 
Man); The Waterboys, An Appointment with Mr. Yeats 
(Proper Records) 

New Discoveries: T Buckley, Kyle Carey, King 


Creosote and Jon Hopkins 


Steve Edge: Artistic director, Rogue Folk Club, 
Vancouver, BC, and host/producer of The Edge On 
Folk, CiTR FM 101.9, www.citr.ca: Dave Alvin, Eleven 
Eleven (Yep Roc Records); La Bottine Souriante, Ap- 
pellation d’ Origine Controlee (Borealis Records); The 
Deep Dark Woods, The Place I Left Behind (Six Shooter 
Records); Fatoumata Diawara, Fatou (World Circuit); 
The Once, Row Upon Row of the People They Know 
(Borealis); Pharis & Jason Romero, A Passing Glimpse 
(Independent); Tom Russell, Mesabi (Shout Factory); 
Snakefarm, My Halo At Half Light (Fledgling Records); 
June Tabor & The Oysterband, Ragged Kingdom (Topic 
Records); Gillian Welch, The Harrow & the Harvest 
(Acony) 

New Discoveries: Qristina & Quinn Bachand, Pokey 


Lafarge & the South City Three, Imelda May 


Barry Hammond: Reviewer, Penguin Eggs: Ryan 
Adams, Ashes & Fire (Paxamericana); Frazey Ford, 
Obadiah (Nettwerk); k.d. lang and the Siss Boom Bang, 
Sing It Loud (Nonesuch); Harry Manx & Kevin Breit, 
Strictly Whatever (Stony Plain); Old ’97s, The Grand 
Theatre Vol. 2 (New West); Bruce Peninsula, Open 
Flames (Hand Drawn Dracula); J.D. Souther, Natural 
History (Ent. One Music); Tom Waits, Bad As Me (Anti- 
); Gillian Welch, The Harrow & the Harvest (Acony); 
Lucinda Williams, Blessed (Lost Highway). 
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New Discoveries: Sarah Jarosz, The Secret Sisters, 


Denise Withnell 


Phil Harries: Penguin Eggs contributor: The Barr 
Brothers, The Barr Brothers (Secret Society); Blackie & 
The Rodeo Kings, Kings and Queens (File Under: Mu- 
sic); Hayes Carll, KMAG YOYO (and Other American 
Stories) (Lost Highway); The Decemberists, The King 
Is Dead (Capitol); The Deep Dark Woods, The Place 
I Left Behind (Six Shooter); Fleet Foxes, Helplessness 
Blues (Sub Pop); The Jolly Boys, Great Expectations 
(GeeJam); Laura Marling, A Creature I Don’t Know 
(Domino); The Once, The Once (Borealis); Tinariwen, 
Tassili (Anti-) 

New Discoveries: The Civil Wars, Kev Corbett, The 
Head and the Heart 


Mike Hill: Artistic director, Mariposa Folk Festival: 
The Civil Wars, Barton Hollow (Universal Music Can- 
ada); The Deep Dark Woods, The Place I Left Behind 
(Six Shooter); Fleet Foxes, Helplessness Blues (Sub 
Pop); The Good Lovelies, Let the Rain Fall (Indepen- 
dent); Reid Jamieson, Staring Contest (Independent); 
Murray McLauchlan, Human Rights (True North); Da- 
vid Myles, Live at the Carleton (Little Tiny Records); 
Lynn Myles, Fall For Beauty (True North); Josh Ritter, 
Live at the Iveagh Gardens (Pytheas); Gillian Welch, 
The Harrow & the Harvest (Acony) 

New Discoveries: De Temps Antan, Carrie Elkin, 


Corbin Murdoch and the Nautical Miles 


Steve Hussey: Guitarist, music retailer, Fred’s 
Records, St. John’s, NL: Greg Allman, Low Country 
Blues (Rounder); Michael Jerome Browne, The Road 
Is Dark (Borealis); Ry Cooder, Pull Up Some Dust and 
Sit Down (Nonesuch); The Dardanelles, Eastern Light 
(Independent); David Francey, Late Edition (Laker); 
Booker T. Jones, Road from Memphis (Anti-); The 
Once, Row Upon Row of the People We Know (Borea- 
lis); Vieux Farka Toure, Secret (Six Degrees); Jimmie 


Vaughan, Plays More Blues, Ballada & Favourites 


(Shout Factory); Gillian Welch, The Harrow & the 
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Harvest (Acony) 

New Discoveries: Gary Clark Jr., The Secret Sisters, 
Kenny Vaughan 

Patrick Langston: Arts writer, Ottawa Citizen, music 
writer, Penguin Eggs: The Barr Brothers, The Barr 
Brothers (Secret City); Ry Cooder, Pull Up Some Dust 
and Sit Down (Nonesuch); The Deep Dark Woods, The 
Place I Left Behind (Six Shooter); David Francey, Late 
Edition (Laker); Nick Lowe, The Old Magic (Yep Roc); 
Murray McLauchlan, Human Writes (True North); The 
Once, Row Upon Row of the People They Know (Borea- 
lis); Gillian Welch, The Harrow & the Harvest (Acony); 
Wilco, The Whole Love (Anti-); Lucinda Williams, 
Blessed (Lost Highway) 

New Discoveries: The Barr Brothers, The Deep Dark 


Woods, Lindi Ortega 


Gregg Lawless: Canadian singer/songwriter/guitarist/ 
producer: Matthew Barber, Matthew Barber (Outside); 
Blackie & The Rodeo Kings, Kings and Queens (File 
Under: Music); Jeff Beck, Rock’n’Roll Party: Honor- 
ing Les Paul (Atco); Booker T. Jones, The Road from 
Memphis (Anti-); Alison Krauss & Union Station, 
Paper Airplane (Rounder); Harry Manx & Kevin 
Breit, Strictly Whatever (Stony Plain); Lynn Miles, 
Fall for Beauty (High Romance); David Myles, Into 
the Sun (Little Tiny); Ron Sexsmith, Long Player, Late 
Bloomer (Warner Music Canada); Teddy Thompson, 
Bella (Verve Forecast) 

New Discoveries: Shawna Caspi, First Rate People, 


Jacob Moon 


Roger Levesque: Freelance music writer, Penguin 
Eggs, Edmonton Journal: Kiran Ahluwalia, Aam Za- 
meen-Common Ground (Kiran Music); Michael Jerome 
Browne, The Road Is Dark (Borealis); David Francey, 
Late Edition (Laker Music); Hanggai, He Who Travels 
Far (4Q/World Connection); David Myles, /nto The 
Sun (LittleTiny Records); Ballake Sissoko & Vincent 
Segal, Chamber Music (No Format); June Tabor & 
The Oysterband, Ragged Kingdom (Topic); Tinariwen, 


Tassili (Anti-); Jimmy Vaughan, Plays More Blues, 
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Ballads & Favourites (Shout Factory); Tom Waits, Bad 
As Me (Anti-) 
New Discoveries: Etran Finatawa, Aurelio Martinez, 


Imelda May 


Scott Lingley: Freelance music writer: Aurelio, Laru 
Beya (Sup Pop); The AwesomeHots, The AwesomeHots 
(Independent); The Decemberists, The King Is Dead 
(Capitol); Matt Epp and the Amorian Assembly, At 
Dawn (Independent); The Head and the Heart, The 
Head and the Heart (Sub Pop); Iron and Wine, Kiss 
Each Other Clean (Warner); Seun Kuti and the Egypt 
80, From Africa with Fury: Rise (Sony); Dan Mangan, 
Oh Fortune (Arts & Crafts); Raphael Saadiq, Stone Rol- 
lin’ (Sony); Tinariwen, Tassili (Nonesuch) 

New Discoveries: Imaginary Cities, Kayo Dot, 


Man’s Gin 


Arthur McGregor: Director, Ottawa Folklore Centre 
Ltd.: Qristina & Quinn Bachand, Family (Independent); 
La Bottine Souriante, Appelation d'origine controlée 
(Borealis); Michael Jerome Browne, The Road Is Dark 
(Borealis); Missy Burgess, Play Me Sweet (Indepen- 
dent); The Once, Row Upon Row of the People They 
Know (Borealis); Stan Rogers, Fogarty’s Cove (ReMas- 
tered), (Borealis); Oliver Schroer & Nuala Kennedy, 
Enthralled (Borealis); The Sweet Lowdown, The Sweet 
Lowdown (Independent); Suzie Vinnick, Me ’n’ Mabel 
(Independent); Sneezy Waters, Sneezy Waters (Eating 
Crow Records) 

New Discoveries: Eilis Kennedy, Jayme Stone, Chris 


Thile 


David McPherson: Freelance music writer, contribu- 
tor to Penguin Eggs, Words & Music: The Black Keys, 
El Camino (Nonesuch); Richard Buckner, Our Blood 
(Merge Records); Hayes Carll, KMAGYOYO (Lost 
Highway); The Civil Wars, Barton Hollow (Tone Tree 
Music); The Decemberists, The King is Dead (Capitol); 
The Deep Dark Woods, The Place I Left Behind (Six 
Shooter); The Jayhawks, Mockingbird Time (Rounder); 
The Old 97s, The Grand Theatre Vol. 2 (New West), 
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lian Welch, The Harrow & the Harvest (Acony) 
New Discoveries: Sarah MacDougall, Mumford & 


Sons, Du Temps Antan 


Monica Miller: Host/producer, How J Hear It, 
CKUA Radio Network: Kathryn Calder, Bright and 
Vivid (File Under: Music); The Decemberists, The King 
Is Dead (Capitol); Feist, Metals (Arts & Crafts); Fleet 
Foxes, Helplessness Blues (Sub Pop); Harry Manx & 
Kevin Breit. Strictly Whatever (Stony Plain); Laura 
Marling, A Creature I Don? Know (Ribbon Music), 
Aline Morales, Flores Amores e Tambores (Indepen- 
dent); Paul Simon, So Beautiful Or So What (Hear 
Music); Jeff Stuart and the Hearts, Equal Parts Reason 


and Moonlight (Rawlco); Various artists, Red Hot + Rio 


New Discoveries: Fitz and the Tantrums, Aline 
forales, New Country Rehab 

Yony Montague: Music journalist, Georgia Strait, 
/Roots, Penguin Eggs: Dave Alvin, Eleven Eleven (Yep 
Roc ); Aurelio, Laru Beya (Stonetree); Belzébuth, 
Suite 8 Independent); Ray Bonneville, Bad Man’s 
Biood (Red House); La Bottine Souriante, Appelation 
dorigine controlée (Borealis); John Doyle, Shadow 
and Light (Compass); The Foghorn Trio, Le Sud de la 
Louisiane (Independent); Martin Simpson, Purpose and 
Grace (Topic); Mike Stevens and Matt Andersen, Push 
Record: The Banff Sessions (Borealis), June Tabor & 
The Oysterband, Ragged Kingdom (Topic) 

New Discoveries: Janusz Prusinowski Trio, Pokey 


LaFarge, Anténio Zambujo 


Tom Murray: Music writer, Edmonton Journal: 
Matt Andersen, Coalmining Blues (Busted Flat); Geoff 
Berner, Victory Party (Mint); Richard Buckner, Our 
Blood (Merge), Bill Callahan, Apocalypse (Drag City); 
Joe Ely, Satisfied at Last (Redeye); Werner Frey, Cana- 
dian, The Music of Canada (Independent); Mekons, An- 
cient and Modern (Bloodshot); Tom Waits, Bad As Me 
(Anti-); Abigail Washburn, City of Refuge (Rounder); 


Paul Simon, So Beautiful or So What (Hear Music); Gil- 
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Gillian Welch, The Harrow & the Harvest (Acony) 
New Discoveries: The Awesomehots, Werner Frey, 


No River 


David Newland: Writer, editor, musician, host: David 
Essig, Rolling Fork to Gallows Point (Watershed), 
Fraser/Daley, Fraser/Daley (Independent); Madison 
Violet, The Good in Goodbye (True North); Murray 
McLauchlan, Human Writes (True North); New Country 
Rehab, New Country Rehab (Independent); Oh Susanna, 
Soon the Birds (Outside Music); The Once, Row 
Upon Row of the People They Know (Borealis); Kim 
Stockwood, Back to the Water (Turtlemusik); Sultans 
of String, Move (Independent); Suzie Vinnick, Me ’n’ 
Mabel (Independent) 

New Discoveries: Meaghan Blanchard, Leela Gilday, 


Kae Sun 


Sue Panning: Artistic director, Canmore Folk Music 
Festival, Heritage Day long weekend: Del Barber, Love 
Songs for the Last 20 (Broken Ground); Ray Bonnev- 
ille, Bad Man’s Blood (Red House); Civil Wars, Barton 
Hallow (Sensibility Music); Dawes, Nothing is Wrong 
(ATO Records); David Francey, Late Edition (Laker 
Music); Locarno, Locarno (Jerico Beach Music); Laura 
Marling, A Creature I Don’t Know (Ribbon Music); Ben 
Sollee, Inclusions (Tin Ear); Whitehorse, Whitehorse 
(Six Shooter); William Elliot Whitmore, Field Song 
(Anti-) 

New Discoveries: Elage Diouf, Ben Sollee, William 


Elliot Whitmore 


Samantha Parton: singer/songwriter, The Be Good 
Tanyas: Ry Cooder, Pull Up Some Dust and Sit Down 
(Nonesuch); Dawes, Nothing Is Wrong (Fontana North); 
The Deep Dark Woods, The Place I Left Behind (Six 
Shooter); Ana Egge, Bad Blood (Ammal); Emmylou 
Harris, Hard Bargain (Nonesuch); k.d. lang and The 
Siss Boom Bang, Sing It Loud (Nonesuch); Laura 
Marling, A Creature I Don’t Know (Ribbon Music); 

Oh Susanna, Soon the Birds (Outside Music); Gillian 
Welch, The Harrow & the Harvest (Acony); Lucinda 


Williams, Blessed (Universal/Island Def Jam) 
New Discoveries: The Unthanks, Lucy Wainwright 


Roche, Marry Waterson & Oliver Knight 


Holger Petersen: Host Saturday Night Blues, CBC 
Radio: Blackie & The Rodeo Kings, Kings and Queens 
(File Under: Music); Harry Manx & Kevin Breit, 
Strictly Whatever (Stony Plain); Wynton Marsalis & 
Eric Clapton, Wynton Marsalis & Eric Clapton Play 
the Blues - Live From Jazz At Lincoln Centre (Warner 
Bros); Ry Cooder, Pull Up Some Dust and Settle Down 
(Nonesuch); Nick Lowe, The Old Magic (Yep Roc); 
Maria Muldaur, Steady Love (Stony Plain); Monkey- 
Junk, To Behold (Stony Plain); Steve Pineo, Steve 
Pineo’s Blue Monday Trio (Independent); Tedeschi 
Trucks Band, Revelator (Sony); Various Artists, This 
One’s For Him: A Tribute to Guy Clark (Icehouse 
Music) 

New Discoveries: Gary Clark Jr., Cash Box Kings, 


Ben Waters 


Tom Power: Musician, broadcaster, host of Deep 
Roots, CBC Radio: Ryan Adams, Ashes & Fire 
(Paxamericana); Bon Iver, Bon Iver (Jagjaguwar); 
Michael Jerome Brown, The Road Is Dark (Borealis); 
De Danann, Wonder Waltz (RMG); Fleet Foxes, Help- 
lessness Blues (Sub Pop); Laura Marling, A Creature 
I Don’t Know (Ribbon Music); Del McCoury Band, 
Old Memories: The Songs of Bill Monroe (McCoury 
Music/RED); Willie Nelson, Remember Me Vol. 1 (R&J 
Records); Weather Station, All of It Was Mine (You’ve 
Changed Records); Gillian Welch, The Harrow & the 
Harvest (Acony) 


New Discoveries: n/s 


John Prentice: Host/producer, Planet Mainstage, 
101.5 UMFM, Winnipeg: Kiran Ahluwalia, Aam Za- 
meen — Common Ground (Avokado Artist Rec.); Bom- 
bino, Agadez (Cumbancha); Steve Dawson, Nightshade 
(Black Hen Music); David Francey, Late Edition (Laker 
Music); Eliza Gilkyson, Roses at the End of Time (Red 


House); Catherine MacLellan, Silouette (True North); 


Outside Track, Curious Things Given Wings (Lorimer 
Records); Rembetika Hipsters, Kafeneion (Socrates 
Pizza); Oliver Swain, In a Big Machine (Independent); 
Twilight Hotel, When Wolves Go Blind (Independent) 
New Discoveries: Bombino, Outside Track, Oliver 


Swain 


Steve Pritchard: Roots radio programmer, CIUT 
Radio, Toronto, www.ciut.fm: Travers Chandler & 
Avery County, State of Depression (Patuxent); Hot Club 
of Cowtown, What Makes Bob Holler (Proper); Ray 
Legere & Mike O’Reilly, Story Songs and Toe Tappin’ 
Tunes (Acoustic Horizon); John Reichman & The Jay- 
birds, Vintage and Unique (Corvus); Ivan Rosenberg 
& The Foggy Hogtown Boys, The Hogtown Sessions 
(Vole-O-Tone); Jayme Stone, Room of Wonders 
(Independent); Kitgut Stringband, Rebel Raid (North 
Possom); Chris Thile & Michael Daves, Sleep With 
One Eye Open (Nonesuch); April Verch, That's How We 
Run (Independent); Gillian Welch, The Harrow & the 
Harvest (Acony) 

New Discoveries: Elizabeth LaPrelle, Slocan Ram- 


bers, Travers Chaldler & Avery County 


Tim Readman: Musician, songwriter and Penguin 
Eggs contributor: Qristina & Quinn Bachand, Family, 
(Independent); Martin Carthy & Dave Swarbrick, 
Walnut Creek: Live Recordings 1989-1996 (Fellside 
Recordings); John Doyle, Shadow and Light, (Compass 
Records); Nuala Kennedy & Oliver Schroer, Enthralled 
(Borealis); A.L. Lloyd, Bramble Briars and Beams of 
the Sun — Traditional English Ballads (Fellside Record- 
ings); Brian Miller, Minnesota Lumberjack Songs 
(Two Tap Records); Pilgrim’s Way, Wayside Courtesies 
(Fellside Records); Kate Reid, Doing It for the Chicks 
(Independent); The Two Tap Trio, A Night at the Fair 
(Two Tap Records); Chris Ricketts, Port of Escape 
(Acoustic Fusion Records) 

New Discoveries: Brian Miller, Jason and Pharis 


Romero, Calvin Vollrath 


Mike Regenstreif: Music journalist (Sing Out! 


STRICTLY WHATEVER 
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Magazine, Ottawa Jewish Bulletin, frrb.blogspot.com, 
The Forward) and broadcaster: Bruce Cockburn, Small 
Source of Comfort (True North); Ry Cooder, Pull Up 
Some Dust and Sit Down (Nonesuch); Carrie Elkin, 
Call It My Garden (Red House); Diana Jones, High 
Atmosphere (Proper American); The Klezmatics, Live 
at Town Hall (Klezmatics Discs); Kate & Anna McGar- 
rigle, Tell My Sister (Nonesuch); Bruce Murdoch, 
Sometimes I Wonder Why the World (Independent); Stan 
Rogers, The Very Best of Stan Rogers/Fogarty’s Cove 
(Borealis); Tom Russell, Mesabi (Shout! Factory); Gil- 
lian Welch, The Harrow & the Harvest (Acony) 

New Discoveries: The Boxcar Boys, Carrie Elkin, 


The Sweet Lowdown 


Jeff Robson: Host, Tell the Band To Go Home, 
www .tellthebandtogohome.com, CJUM 101.5 UMFM, 
Winnipeg: Matt Andersen, Coal Mining Blues (Busted 
Flat); Steven Bowers, Beothuk Words (independent); 
The Damnwells, No One Listens to the Band Anymore 
(Pledge Music/Poor Man’s Music); Steve Earle, /’// 
Never Get Out of this World Alive (New West); Ron 
Hawkins, Straightjacket Love (Independent); Middle 
Brother, Middle Brother (Partisan): Scott Nolan, 
Montgomery Eldorado (Transistor 66); Matthew Ryan, 
I Recall Standing As Though Nothing Could Fall (Dear 
Future Collective); The Warped 45s, Matador Sunset 
(Pheromone); Brock Zeman, Me Then You (Busted Flat) 

New Discoveries: Deer Tick, Nikki Lane, Bobby 
Long 


Mike Sadava: Freelance journalist and musician: 
Black Lilies, /00 Miles of Wreckage (Independent); 
Scott Cook, Moonlit Rambles (Independent); Les Doigts 
de l’ Homme, /9/0 (Alma); Yo-Yo Ma, Edgar Meyer, 
et al, The Goat Rodeo Sessions (Sony Masterworks); 
Harry Manx & Kevin Breit, Strictly Whatever (True 
North); Pharis & Jason Romero, A Passing Glimpse 
(Lula Records); Kate Rusby, Make the Light (Pure 
Records); Brian Setzer, Setzer Goes Instru-Mental 
(Surfdog Records); Esperanza Spalding, Chamber 
Music Society (Heads Up); Gillian Welch, The Harrow 


& the Harvest (Acony) 
New Discoveries: Elephant Revival, Sarah Jarosz, 


Kruger Brothers 


Jason Schneider: Assistant editor, Exclaim!; author 
of Whispering Pines: the Northern Roots of American 
Music from Hank Snow to The Band; co-author of Have 
Not Been the Same: the CanRock Renaissance 1985-95: 
Ryan Adams, Ashes & Fire (EMI); Elliott Brood, Days 
Into Years (Paper Bag); Glen Campbell, Ghost on the 
Canvas (Surfdog); Hayes Carll, Kmag Yoyo (Lost High- 
way); Cowboy Junkies, Demons (Latent); The Deep 
Dark Woods, The Place I Left Behind (Six Shooter); 
Feist, Metals (Arts & Crafts), The Jayhawks, Mocking- 
bird Time (Rounder); One Hundred Dollars, Songs of 
Man (Outside); Tom Waits, Bad As Me (Anti-) 

New Discoveries: The Barr Brothers, Bradleyboy 
MacArthur, New Country Rehab 


les siemieniuk: General manager, Calgary Folk 
Music Festival: Ryan Adams, Ashes and Fire (Capital); 
The Burning Hell, Flux Capacitor (Independent); 
The Decemberists, The King Is Dead (Rough Trade); 
100 Mile House, Hollow Ponds (Independent); Tom 
Russell, Mesabi (Shout! Factory); Richard Seguin, Ap- 
palaches (Spectra); Kim Stockwood, Back to the Water 
(Turtlemusik); June Tabor & The Oysterband, Ragged 
Kingdom (Topic Records); Frank Turner, England Keep 
My Bones (Epitaph); William Elliott Whitmore, Field 
Songs (Anti-) 

New Discoveries: The Barr Brothers, The Head and 


the Heart, The Unthanks 


Lyle Skinner: Host/producer, Prairie Ceilidh, CKJS 
Radio 810, Winnipeg, MN: Qristina & Quinn Bachand, 
Family (Q&Q Music); Battlefield Band, Line-Up 
(Temple); Heather Dale, Fairytale (Amphis); John 
Doyle, Shadow and Light (Compass); Bruce Guthro, 
Celtic Crossing (Independent); The Paul McKenna 
Band, Stem the Tide (Mad River); The Once, Row Upon 
Row of the People They Know (Borealis); Ryan’s Fancy, 
What A Time! (Singsong); June Tabor & Oysterband, 


CARRIE ELKIN 
CALL IT MY GARDEN 


May 25; final deadline June 29. Details online! € 


CANDIDATURE LEVE-TOT Cate limite 25 mai; 
date limite finale 29 juin. Details en ligne! 
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Ragged Kingdom (Topic); The Wailin’ Jennys, Bright 
Morning Stars (True North) 


New Discoveries: Caladh Nua, Cuan, Manran 


Carolyn Sutherland: Artistic director Shelter Valley 
Folk Festival: Del Barber, Love Songs For The Last 
Twenty (Independent); Bon Iver, Bon Iver (Jagjaguwar); 
Krishna Das, Heart as Wide as the World (Nettwerk); 
Kim Dunn, Take This Hammer (Independent); Dave 
Gunning, A tribute to John Allan Cameron (Wee House 
of Music*Fontana North); Dan Mangan, Oh Fortune 
(Six Shooter Records); The Deep Dark Woods, The 
Place I Left Behind (Six Shooter Records); James Vin- 
cent McMorrow, Early in the Morning (Believe Digi- 
tal); The Once, Row Upon Row Of The People We Know 
(Borealis); Suzie Vinnick, Me ‘n’ Mabel (Independent) 

New Discoveries: The Avett Brothers, Joe Bona- 


massa, Beth Hart 


Brenda and Roman Tacik: Hosts, Regina’s Mighty 
Shores, CJTR 91.3 FM, Regina, SK: Blackie & The 
Rodeo Kings, Kings and Queens (File Under: Music); 
Harry Manx & Kevin Breit, Strickly Whatever (Stony 
Plain); Murray McLauchlan, Human Writes (True 
North); The Once, Row Upon Row of the People They 
Know (Borealis); Tim Readman & Jennie Bice, Out of 
the Green (Big City); Kate Reid, Doing It for the Chicks 
(Self); Pharis & Jason Romero, A Passing Glimpse 
(Lula); June Tabor & The Oysterband, Ragged Kingdom 
(Topic); Suzie Vinnick, Me ’n’ Mabel (Independent); 
Gillian Welch, The Harrow & the Harvest (Acony) 

New Discoveries: Belle Plaine, New Country Rehab, 


The Sweet Lowdown 


Eric Thom: Music writer: Isaac Allen, Don’t Smoke 
(Horizon); Michelle Anthony, Tornadoes (Merclwyn); 
Danny Click, Life Is A Good Place (Dogstar); Ry 
Cooder, Pull Up Some Dust and Sit Down (None- 
such); David Essig, Rolling Back to Gallows Point 
(Watershed); Kat Goldman, Gypsy Girl (Independent); 
Harrison Kennedy, Shame the Devil (Electro-Fi); Layah 


Jane, Honey (Grace Note); Sanctified Grumblers, No Lie 
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(Independent); Tedeschi Trucks Band, Revelator (Sony 
Masterworks) 
New Discoveries: The Hupman Brothers, Andrea 


Koziol, Greg Nagy 


Richard Thornley: Reviewer, Penguin Eggs: 
Aurelio, Laru Beya (Next Ambiance); Geoff Berner, 
Victory Party (Mint); La Bottine Souriante, Appella- 
tion D’ Origine Controlleé (Borealis); Seun Kuti, From 
Africa with Fury: Rise (Sony); Little Axe, If You Want 
Loyalty Buy A Dog (Real World); Locarno, Una Mas Y 
Ya Nos Vamos (Jericho Beach); Owiny Sigoma Band, 
Owiny Sigoma Band (Brownswood); Transglobal 
Underground, The Stone Turntable (Mule Satellite); 
The Waifs, Temptation (Compass); Gillian Welch, The 
Harrow & the Harvest (Acony) 


New Discoveries: Comas, Maz, Snakefarm 


Jan Vanderhorst: Host, Just Us Folk, CKPC AM 
1380, Brantford, ON: Blackie & The Rodeo Kings, 
Kings and Queens (File Under:Music); David Francey, 
Late Edition (Laker Music); Eliza Gilkyson, Roses at 
the End of Time, (Red House); The Grascals, The Gras- 
cals and Friends (BluGrascal Records); Alison Krauss 
& Union Station, Paper Airplane (Rounder); The Laws, 
Try Love (Independent); Harry Manx & Kevin Breit, 
Strictly Whatever (Stony Plain Records); Steve Martin, 
Rare Bird Alert (Rounder Records); Suzie Vinnick, Me 
‘n’ Mabel (Independent); The Wailin’ Jennys, Bright 
Morning Stars (True North) 

New Discoveries: Del Barber, Cassie & Maggie 


MacDonald, The Once 


Eric Volmers: Entertainment writer, Calgary Herald; 
freelancer, Penguin Eggs: Jill Barber, Mischievous 
Moon (Outside Music); Cowboy Junkies, Demons 
(Latent, Razor & Tie); Steve Earle, I’/] Never Get Out of 
This Place Alive (New West); Jenn Grant, Honeymoon 
Punch (Six Shooter); Joe Henry, Reverie (Anti-); Jolie 
Holland, Pint of Blood (Anti-); k.d. lang & The Siss 
Boom Bang, Sing It Loud (Nonesuch); One Hundred 
Dollars, Songs of Man (Blue Fog); Tom Waits, Bad As 


New Country REBAB 
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Me (Anti-); Wilco, The Whole Love (dBpm); 


New Discoveries: Cam Penner, Michael Rault, 


Samantha Savage Smith 


Shannon Webb-Campbell: Journalist, writer and 
photographer: Adele, 2/ (XL); Rich Aucoin, We’re All 
Dying To Live (Sonic Records); Austra, Feel It Break 
(Dominos); Bon Iver, Bon Iver (Jagjaguwar); Dance 
Movie, Ladycops (Independent); The Decemberists, The 
King Is Dead (Capitol); Jenn Grant, Honeymoon Punch 
(Six Shooter Records); Hey Rosetta, Seeds (Sonic 
Records); St. Vincent, Strange Mercy (4AD); Wild Flag, 
Wild Flag (Merge) 


New Discoveries: Austra, Dance Movie, Wild Flag 


Terry Wickham: Producer, Edmonton Folk Music 
Festival: Ryan Adams, Ashes and Fire (Capitol); The 
Barr Brothers, The Barr Brothers (Secret City); David 
Bromberg, Use Me (Appleseed); Bruce Cockburn, 
Small Source of Comfort (True North); Colin Hay, 
Gathering Mercury (Compass); Amos Lee, Last Days 
at the Lodge (Blue Note); Laura Marling, A Creature I 
Don’t Know (Ribbon Music); Lori McKenna, Lorraine 
(Signature Sounds); James Vincent McMorrow, Early 
in the Morning (Vagrant); Ron Sexsmith, Long Player, 
Late Bloomer (Warner Brothers) 

New Discoveries: David Wax Museum, Dry Bones, 


Paul McKenna 


Michael Wrycraft: Graphic designer: Blackie & The 
Rodeo Kings, Kings and Queens (File Under Music); 
Michael Jerome Browne, The Road Is Dark (Borealis); 
Carlos del Junco & The Blues Mongrels, Mongrel Mash 
(Independent); Stephen Fearing, No Dress Rehearsal 
(Independent); James Hill, Man With A Love Song 
(Borealis); Ivy Mairi, No Talker (Latent); Murray 
McLauchlan, Human Writes (True North); Drew 
Nelson, Jilt-A-Whirl (Red House); Slide To Freedom, 
20,000 Miles (Northern Blues) Ronley Teper’s Liplin- 
ers, Alive (Independent) 

New Discoveries: Drew Nelson, Joe Nolan, Karine 
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iconic British guitarist and song- 
writer Richard Thompson takes a 
distinct approach to recording his 


latest live release. Jason Sct 
calls R.T. at home. 


“| ven for an artist as internationally 
revered as Richard Thompson, 
<@ it requires a lot of faith in one’s 
audience — or simply a lot of self-confi- 
dence—to play concerts that open with an 
entire album’s worth of new material before 
even dipping a toe into the deep pool of 
fan favourites. But that’s precisely what 
Thompson and his current band did during 
the January 2011 performance in Glasgow 
captured on the recent DVD/Blu-Ray 
release Live At Celtic Connections. 
Although the second half of the show 
does present stellar renditions of many 
Thompson solo classics, including Tear 
Stained Letter and Wall of Death, the first 
half’s intense focus on Thompson’s last 
album, Dream Attic, is not entirely surpris- 
ing considering it was recorded live as well, 
primarily during a three-night stand at San 
Francisco’s Great American Music Hall in 
February 2010. 
Comparing those performances a year 
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apart should prove to be a fascinating 
exercise for Thompson’s eternally dedicated 
fan base. Yet the singer/guitarist and British 
folk-rock institution admits that he couldn't 
turn down the production company’s offer 
to film the Glasgow show since he believes 
the Dream Attic material had been evolving 
on a nightly basis since the record came out. 

“There’s something about playing live 
that’s very hard to get in the studio,” 
Thompson says. “I enjoy recording in the 
studio, too, but that always feels like you’re 
taking the best elements you can think of 
for a song and creating a static document. 
When you play live, some of that stuff goes 
out the window and it’s replaced by a lot of 
energy from simply being in front of an au- 
dience. I can safely say now that my music 
has been driven by live performance rather 
than record sales, so I’m always happy 
when people can share that live experience 
in one form or another.” 

When asked what he feels has allowed 
him to develop so much new material in 
concert recently, Thompson cites a mutual 
level of respect between himself and his 
fans, most of whom, he maintains, are like 
him: willing and often eager to be chal- 
lenged. 

“Tt’s taken a while to cultivate that mutual 
respect but I think it helps as an artist that 
you don’t totally pander to the audience at 


any time,” he says. “If you start out as a 
live performer by not just playing the hits, 
you might get knocked for it. Conversely, if 
you become complacent with your live per- 
formances, the audience eventually starts 

to challenge you back by demanding new 
stuff. So finding that balance is a result of a 
kind of dialogue, which I’ve found interest- 
ing, and ultimately creatively stimulating.” 

That dialogue has helped produce 
Thompson’s consistently satisfying output 
over the past 30 years since his partnership 
with ex-wife Linda ended, a body of work 
that arguably outshines those produced 
by his peers during that same time period. 
Certainly, none have demonstrated more 
dedication to the craft of songwriting as 
Thompson has, which, in tandem with his 
untouchable reputation as one of the best 
guitarists of his generation, supports the no- 
tion that, at age 63, he has not yet reached 
his artistic peak. 

Part of what has kept Thompson’s work 
vital are his skills at writing convincingly 
about the current state of the world as he 
sees it, as well as evoking vivid images of 
people and places that are gone. There was 
no shortage of either approach on Dream 
Attic, from his homage to ’60s Swinging 
London’s dark underbelly, Demons In Her 
Dancing Shoes, to the thinly veiled poke at 
a certain self-righteous, one-named British 
rock star, Here Comes Geordie, and the 
track Burning Man, a tribute to the neo- 
pagan festival held annually in the Nevada 
desert. 

“T think it’s true that I draw from the 
past and present, but the future as well,” 
Thompson says. “As you get older, you 
think about mortality, that you have a time 
limit. You start pondering philosophical 
questions —the nature of life, meaning and 
morality —and that all becomes part of the 
mature artist’s subject matter.” 

Perhaps the best example of that on 
Dream Attic was its opening track, The 
Money Shuffle, which also kicks off Live At 
Celtic Connections. Written in the midst of 
the furor over the U.S. government’s corpo- 
rate bailouts, it now sounds like a portent of 
what Occupy demonstrators the world over 
tried to convey last year. Thompson speaks 
supportively of the movement, observing 
that, “It’s symptomatic of the deepening 
divide between the classes of America 
that’s been occurring since the 1980s when 


the extremely rich started getting richer and 
richer through a real graft that you can’t 
even measure. 

“The middle class, which was one of 
America’s real strengths, is being driven into 
poverty through political measures. At some 
point this is going to come to a real crisis, 
and the Occupy Movement is the beginning 
of a serious process of addressing the reality 
that people are really starting to hurt. If the 
political system isn’t able to accommodate 
them, there’s going to be big trouble.” 

Having lived predominantly in Los 
Angeles since the early ’80s, Thompson’s 
opinion does carry weight. He also has 
connections to Canada that are just as dear 
to him, not only through his longstanding 
ties to the Wainwright/McGarrigle clan but 
other relatives as well. “I have a cousin 
who lives in Vancouver,” he says. “She has 
a lavender farm, and I always like spending 
time there when I can. Canada, as a whole, 
is a beautiful country, and it just seems like 
a saner place in which to live compared to 
the U.S. I guess that’s because it feels more 
European, and I especially get that sense 
whenever I’m in Quebec.” 

He adds this tantalizing note that Toronto 
fans might do well to recall the next time 
Thompson is in town: “I appreciate that 
Toronto has at least three snooker halls. 
Whenever we’re doing a show there, a good 
game of snooker is usually the first thing 
I’m looking for when I get into town.” 


Girl Power 


Irish-American traditional musicians 
Cherish The Ladies collaborate with 
the likes of Vince Gill, Nanci Griffith 
and Alison Brown on their oh-so- 
good latest disc, Country Cross- 
roads. Tim Readman appears in awe. 


he’s always on the go, that Joanie 

Madden. The founder member 

of Cherish the Ladies manages 
to squeeze me into her crazy schedule to 
talk about their latest CD, the Nashville- 
inspired Country Crossroads, while driving 
from New York to Florida. She’s on her 
way to perform on an Irish-themed Carib- 
bean cruise. 

“We're about to rock the boat in a way 

the boat has never been rocked before,” she 


gushes with characteristic enthusiasm. 

Cherish the Ladies, the six-piece, NYC- 
based, all-woman band and world ambas- 
sadors for Irish music are now in their 28th 
year. So how did it all start? 

“We owe it all to Dr. Mick Moloney,” she 
says, name-checking the internationally 
recognized folklorist, professional musi- 
cian, and expert on Irish-American music. 
“He was the first one to really notice that 
women were taking a serious role in Irish 
music. Really for centuries that music had 
been passed down from fathers to sons. 
Mick noticed that music was being passed 
to daughters and women were becoming 
tradition bearers in Irish music.” 

With his encouragement, a few concerts 
were organized in New York City featuring 
some of the top women musicians, many 
of whom were all-Ireland championship 
winners. “I suggested the name of Cherish 
the Ladies,” she continues. “It’s the title of 
a jig from the 17th century and everybody 
played it, so I thought why not?” 

Keeping any band working is a challenge 
but doing so for close to 30 years is a major 
achievement—so what’s her secret? 

“From the outset we had such a great 
time; not only have I been lucky enough to 
surround myself with fabulous musicians 
but all these girls have become my best 
friends. We all had similar backgrounds 


and grew up with our dads playing music 
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and we all picked it up and carried it on 
because we fell in love with the music. 
The key to keeping going—to tour China, 
Europe, Britain, Ireland and sell out halls 
with 2,500 seats—is that the phone keeps 
ringing and people still want us ... so for 
now we'll keep at it.” 

Listening to the album, with its dense 
arrangements and interplay between the 
different musical styles, I had wondered 
how the plan for making Country Cross- 
roads came together, and how the subtle 
arrangements were developed. It must have 
taken a lot of preparation to get it sounding 
so good, I thought. She shatters that notion 
in one fell swoop! 

“There was not one ounce of planning. 
There was not one intention of record- 
ing. It just happened that we went out to 
a Nashville club with Maura O’Connell 
and it all happened from there.” She asked 
when they were going to record a song with 
her, since many other guest singers like 
Arlo Guthrie and Pete Seeger had featured 
on past recordings. “There were quite a 
few other musicians present and as we got 
talking... well, the next thing I knew I was 
on the phone at 11 o’clock at night finding 
a recording studio. The first phone call was 
to Garry West who owns Compass records 
and he said something he had lined up just 
fell through. I told him we needed an engi- 
neer, so then he called me back and said he 
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got someone and it turned out he got Chad 
Carlson—the engineer/producer who did 
Taylor Swift’s last Grammy Award-winning 
album. We went back to the Performing 
Arts Centre and we rehearsed until 2:30 
a.m. putting the arrangements together.” 

The next step was to go straight into 
the studio with guests Maura O’Connell, 
Alison Brown on banjo, Dobro player Rob 
Ickes, bassist Dennis Crouch, pump organ- 
ist Jeff Taylor and fiddlers Liz Carroll, CTL 
graduate Eileen Ivers and Liz Knowles. 
Texan songbird and devout Irish music fan 
Nanci Griffith dropped by, too. 

Perhaps most impressive was getting 
country music superstar Vince Gill to sing 
Donegal Rain. “1 got the nerve up to talk to 
him. I said, ‘Vince, we’re in town and we 
are going to be in the studio the next couple 
of days and we’d like you to join us,’ and 
he said he would love to. We had to work to 
teach him how to pronounce Donegal. Now 
it’s a big huge hit in Ireland. It’s on the 
radio every day!” 

At this point I can almost feel her glow- 
ing with pride through the phone line...and 
then she’s off again excitedly describing 
what happened once they hit the studio. 

“Everything was spontaneous: we went 
in and played the tracks for the boys...w 
had chord charts but that was about all 
we had...and whatever came about came 
about. All the basic tracks were done in 
three days—we knocked the whole thing 
out. We did some overdubbing back in New 
York but 95 per cent was done in those 
three days of creativity. I wanted the Irish 
music with a taste of the bluegrass and 
old-time instruments. We let them show 
off their stuff. It was great to go down a 
different road a little bit, but at the end of 
the day we definitely try to keep within 
the boundaries that is in the music that our 
fathers passed down to us.” 

Never one to rest on her laurels, Joanie 
immediately began booking live shows for 
the newly minted ensemble. “When we 
went to Celtic Connections in Glasgow we 
took the gang over and launched the record 
there. In all my 27 years it was in the top 
five gigs we ever did. We want to take it to 
the Ryman Theatre, too.” 

I ask her what’s next and I am happy to 
hear that negotiations for a Canadian tour 
are underway. “We have the cruise, then 
a February/March tour...then we head 


back to China in the spring time...and our 
summer’s filling up, then we are back to 
Ireland in September. Times are tough out 
there for folk music —well, for the whole 
music industry. We’ ll just keep ploughing 
along and keep the tunes flowing. This 
music has been around a couple of hundred 
years and it’s our job to make sure it stays 
with us and then gets passed down again.” 
It couldn’t be in safer—or more enthusi- 


astic— hands! 


Spirits Rising 


Cam Penner grew up amidst the fire 
and brimstone of a caring Mennonite 
community. That compelling mix 

of darkness and light appears on 
Gypsy Summer, his most accom- 
plished album to date. Eric Volmers 
raises ghosts from Penner’s past. 


recent status update on Cam 
Penner’s Facebook page de- 
=\scribes the inspiration behind his 
song Ghost Car, the gently rolling third 
track off his fourth album, Gypsy Summer. 
It was during a six-month road trip 
Penner took a few years back with his 


Cam Penner 
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“sweetheart.” They were pulled over on 
the side of the road amid the Sierra Nevada 
mountain range in California. She was 
double-fisting drinks— gin and juice in one 
hand, vodka-lime in the other—and he had 
his arms around her waist. They could hear 
the stream running, smell the sugar pine 
and, as an added bonus, could sense the 
ghost of Woody Guthrie lingering nearby. 
It all sounds pretty romantic for a Facebook 
update. 

But, as it turns out, there’s more to the 
story. It also involves a close encounter 
with the long arm of the law that may ac- 
count for the dark hints of Nebraska-era, 
Springsteen-esque desperation in the song. 

“We got pulled over by the state troop- 
ers,” says the songwriter over pints at a 
pub in his hometown of Calgary, a grin 
breaking through his long shaggy beard. 
“You know, we had some illegal substances 
in the car and stuff. I had played this old sa- 
loon and I had finished the show and these 
guys came up and said, ‘Did you know 
Woody Guthrie used to play here back in 
the day?’ It was all these experiences that 
came from living by the skin of your teeth, 
by allowing life to happen.” 

Penner doesn’t actually come out and 
suggest it was Woody’s ghost that helped 
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steer the trooper away from his stash. But the spirits that guide 
Penner’s music do tend to be of the friendly, helpful sort. His 
most expansive and versatile album yet, Gypsy Summer is 
haunted by some impressive muses. There are the thousands of 
storytelling voices that have stayed with him from his 13 years 
working with the desperate and homeless in shelters and soup 
kitchens. There’s the influence of the still-living and lively Al 
Green, whose soulful music became the unlikely starting point 
for the sounds Penner was hearing in his head. And finally there 
was the location of the makeshift studio where he recorded with a 
handful of musicians last year, including members of the Calgary 
Philharmonic Orchestra. For two weeks, the group stayed at a 
secluded ranch near the Alberta hamlet of Twin Butte, pushing 
Penner’s roots-rock and folksongs into some unexpected places. 

“Tt was the space, the energy,” says Penner, who first played a 
show at the spot more than a dozen years earlier. “It was old. It 
felt like there were old ghosts around there. It seemed like really 
old spiritual native land there, too, which once it was. It was the 
wolves, the coyotes, the bears. It was really secluded. There was 
no cellphone, no wireless connection. People couldn’t call their 
kids.” 

This occasionally made for some tense sessions. Penner had a 
fairly clear vision in his head as to what he wanted the album to 
sound like but not always the musical background to properly ex- 
plain it to his more classically schooled players. Yet despite some 
“heated” moments, the results speak for themselves. Gypsy Sum- 
mer is arguably Penner’s most accomplished and certainly his 
most successful album to date. It has received positive reviews 
in both North America and Europe. It also made the Billboard 
charts, which had previously been uncharted territory for the 
singer/songwriter. | 

“T wasn’t an asshole but I was pretty adamant about what I wanted 
to happen,” he says. “I only let the guys hear those songs a week 
before we went there. We never rehearsed. We went down there and 
just played. I wanted there to be a spontaneity.” 

Penner schooled himself in underground hip-hop and old Al Green 
in the months before the recording, although even he admits those 
influences don’t exactly shine through in the final product. 

Still, the results are much more eclectic and full-sounding 
than his often-harrowing, politically charged, lo-fi 2009 release 
Trouble & Mercy. Gypsy’s opening folk track, Driftwood, may 
start with the lyric, “/t’s going to get worse before it gets better” , 
but it eventually becomes a song of hope. It even offers a nod to 
Bruce Cockburn with the line “keep kicking the dark until the 
light shines through”. 

From the swelling strings on the ballad Hey My My My to the 
rhythmic groove of Throw Your Hands Up, Penner offers a com- 
pelling mix of darkness and light. 

All of which seems to reflect a personal history full of conflict- 
ing forces. He grew up in the Mennonite community of Stein- 
bach, MN, the same hometown that provided dark inspiration for 
CanLit royalty Miriam Toews’s novel A Complicated Kindness. 
The religious atmosphere could be stifling, Penner says. But his 
family, while Mennonite, were the town’s rebels. His grandfa- 

ther was a bootlegger. His father was a “‘greaser” who drove a 
souped-up Dodge and ran an illegal roadhouse outside of town. 


In the Mennonite community, any music 
other than hymns was frowned upon. But 
Penner’s parents had a big vinyl collec- 
tion that introduced their son to folk and 
rock’n’roll. The family was impoverished 
but his mother and father strongly believed 
in taking care of their neighbours. What 
little they had, they shared. 

“There’s an ominous presence there 
because of the religious upbringing and 
it’s very much hell and brimstone,” Penner 
says. “But there really was a community 
that I believe in. A community that supports 
each other, never letting each other go hun- 
gry, never letting each other go homeless.” 

At 18 Penner left with friends for 
Chicago, where he ended up working in a 
soup kitchen. He stayed in social work for 
the next 13 years, mostly in Calgary at the 
city’s drop-in centre. 

At the time of this interview, he was 
planning another tour of Europe. He was 
working as a janitor for a company run by 
his parents, who now live in Calgary. Six 
weeks earlier, his “sweetheart” had given 
birth to a daughter, the couple’s first child. 

It’s a life change that has Penner looking 
both happy and exhausted and sounding 
philosophical. It’s been a few years since 
he quit his job as a social worker. But the 
stories and lessons he soaked up from the 
desperate lives around him continue to 
roam about in his imagination, he says. 
Those are the ghosts that won’t go away. 
Nor does he want them to. 

“You can’t keep that dark cloak on you all 
the time,” he says. “But you keep pieces of 
it in your wallet or your pocket so you have 
reminders. You talk about it, you sing about 
it, you write about it and you kind of find a 
freedom. I’m glad to have that as a history.” 


Cam Penner 
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Jnbijou made their name up. It just 
pounded good, like the thoughful 
and up eure ahi eougs they 
write. ‘ yn We Campbell sifts 
through the intellectual and geo- 
cana Palla! that provides their 
new disc, [ Meets, with its spirit. 


oth ethereal and poetic, Toronto’s 
Ohbijou’s creatively lush album, 
Metal Meets, takes listeners on 

a symphonic journey through damp earth, 


volcanoes, lakes and mysterious waterfalls. 
Opening with the powerfully elemental 
Niagara Falls, Metal Meets explores vari- 
ous landscapes and terrain with mystique 
and melody. Singer and songwriter Casey 
Mecija’s buoyant voice seductively narrates 
two lovers packing their bags to feel the 


mist with heavy riffs and guitar progression. 


At the height of the song, she sings: “/’// 


follow you down. I dreamt this love, a 


memory still returning.” 

“I was reading a lot of work by Dionne 
Brand at the time and she was just talking 
about this idea of memory and memory as 
something that is always persisting,” says 


Mecija. “I took that and tried to inject that 
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into the lyrics. I used the idea of love and 
sort of tried to explore it through something 
as powerful as the falls.” 

Crafted while on various cabin retreats 
in Northern Ontario, Ohbijou follows up 
their light-lifting album Beacons with the 
stronger, darker, 11-track Metal Meets. For 
a band once deeply influenced by the city 
of Toronto, Metal Meets’ vantage point 
now spans a worldly panoramic view with 
Asian, European and North American 
perspectives. It was recorded in Montreal’s 
Breakglass Studios with producer Jace 
Lasek, who plays in the Besnard Lakes. 

Mecija describes Metal Meets as a poetic 
offering. “Metal Meets is a song on the 
record and a lyric that appears a number of 
times in the lyrics of different songs,” says 
Mecija. “The song itself is a love song. I 
always say that the album is a love story, an 
effort in exploring relationship—elemental 
between two people or between anyone 
I guess the idea of Metal Meets best cap- 
tures what we were trying to do with this 
record.” 

While writing Metal Meets, Mecija spent 
months with her nose buried in books 
while working on her masters of sociology. 
Anne Carson’s Autobiography of Red, a 
verse novel loosely based on the myth of 
Geryon and the Tenth Labor of Herakles, 
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deeply influenced Mecija’s writing. Carson 
is known for her sparse language, in-depth 
insights and rich metaphor; Mecija writes 
in a similar fashion. 

“Tt’s one of the most beautiful books I’ve 
ever read,” she says. “Her writing is so 
dramatic and powerful yet so simple. It was 
something I was trying to emulate in my 
own writing and lyrics.” 

In an excerpt from Carson’s Autobiog- 
raphy of Red, she writes: “Word bounce. 
Words, if you let them, wi 
want to do and what they h 

While being held together che melody, 


| do what they 
ave to do.” 

Mecija knows when she finds the right 

words a song bounces into the atmosphere 

only to resonate in the heart’s pocket. In 

the gorgeously moving track Scalpel Blade, 


‘ 


she muses, “/ dreamt you were the sea; a 
scalpel inside me. You let me in. I walked 
through where you’ve been.” 

“The music and lyrics usually happen at 
the same time,” she says. “For me the pro- 
cess involves sitting at a piano or sitting with 
a guitar, trying to hammer it all out at the 


c 


same time. Sometimes I'll jot down ideas for 


“Macpherson’s 


songs; usually it all happens at once.” 

Her succinct diction, meditation on 
dreaming and reflection on memory is 
constant throughout the album. Touring and 
exploring both intellectual and geographi- 
cal terrain created the tones and themes of 
Metal Meets. 

“We had been doing a lot of touring with 
the last record, Beacons. We were able to 
tour abroad, spend some time on the road 
and away from home,” says Mecija. “Being 
away from our community in Toronto and 
our loved ones, discovering new places, 
we gained a deeper, more complex look at 
the world. We grew as a band during these 
travels, individually as well. I think being 
away from home and travel were really big 
influences on this record.” 

Ohbijou is a project of multi-instrumen- 
talists who approach music as a fam- 
ily. While Mecija sings and plays guitar, 
ukulele and piano, her sister, Jennifer 
Mecija, rounds out Ohbijou’s 
violin, hamochord, glockenspiel, melodica 


s sound on 


and harmonies. Heather Kirkby is on bass 
and banjo, James Bunton lends his skills to 


drums and trumpet, Anissa Hart is on cello 
and Ryan Carley plays piano, synth, glock- 
enspiel, electric piano and harpsichord. 

“The band name is a made-up name,” she 
says. “It’s a term of endearment, something 
that came out spontaneously. It sounded 
nice, suited the esthetic of the band and the 
sounds we’re trying to make.” 

Where Metal Meets borders on the darker 
aspects, 2009’s Beacons is filled with light- 
ness. Ohbijou’s debut, Swift for Troubling 
Times, released in 2006, set the tone for 
what’s become one of the most creative 
and endearing Canadian bands. Instead of 
diving into the deep, Metal Meets gives 
each instrument a time to shine in shallow 
waters. Every arrangement and note was 
thoughtfully decided upon. 

“Our songwriting comes from a more ma- 
ture place. On this record we really thought 
of what process will work out best; even 
coming from a decision like that is mature,” 
says Mecija. “Our previous records were 
really scattered and all over the place. We 
needed to buckle down, be alone and make 
things sound as cohesive as possible.” 
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Living in Toronto is filled with distrac- 
tion, life and activity. Ohbijou found the 
several retreats from the city to the Bruce 
Peninsula imperative to Metal Meets, yet 
couldn’t imagine having their band based 
anywhere else. 

“We're lucky to live in Toronto, by a lot of 
friends who make awesome music, having 
that sort of community and network and mu- 
sicians,” she says. “We’re touring with a band 
called Snow Blink, a couple who play this 
amazing and beautiful orchestrated music. 

“We were watching their set last night, 
and I thought. ‘I need to practice my guitar 
more’. I think the greatest influences are 
the ones within arm’s reach. I’m so lucky to 
watch my friends make music and see how 
they go, and it inspires me to work harder 
at our craft.” 


The 


Step aside Alice Cooper, The Ag- 
nostic-Phibes Rhythm and Blood 
Conspiracy takes horror-rock and 
murder ballads into the twilight zone 
with their gloriously eerie album, 
Campfire Tales. Maghan Campbell 
clutches her garlands of garlic. 


The official story is delightfully macabre. 
The Agnostic-Phibes Rhythm and Blood 
Conspiracy autobiography has members 
of Calgary’s defunct Agnostic Mountain 
Gospel Choir (henceforth to be known as 
AMGC ... Lordy, lordy! Long enough band 
names, people!!!) seeking out a legendary 
musical genius—a man rumoured to have 
gone completely mad through self-im- 
posed isolation in the woods, somewhere 
in Western Canada. When they finally find 
him, the madman comes to accept them for 
their musical prowess, and agrees to record 
with them in that lonely, isolated cabin. 
The resulting tunes, packaged under the 
moniker of Campfire Tales, are as eerie as 
the nearby cackling of coyotes in the night. 
Truly, any journalist would drool over such 
a note-worthy beginning. 

“What ... you’re not buying it?” snickers 
Bob Keelaghan, co-fronter of the APRBC, 
as I prod him with my hard-hitting ques- 
tions. The madman in question is Tom 
Bagley, a.k.a. Jackson Phibes. For those 
not up to date on Calgary’s horror-rock 


Af 
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The Agnostic-Phibes Rhythm and Blood Conspiracy: Bob Keelaghan, rig 
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scene (yes, there is one), Phibes is the front 
man of Forbidden Dimension—a bad-ass 
rock’n’roll band of cult status who draw 
their lyrical inspiration from B-movie hor- 
ror flicks. Cannibal mountain women, eat 
yer hearts out! It turns out, however, that 
Phibes and Keelaghan are old friends. 

“T was out somewhere having a drink 
with Tom and his wife,” recounts Keel- 
aghan, “when Tom jokingly asked me how 
I thought he could get onto the folk fest cir- 
cuit (well you know, it’s lucrative!). I half 
jokingly replied, murder ballads! We could 
do a record of murder ballads, and we [The 
AMGC] could be your backing band!” 

The joke persisted onwards, with neither 
Phibes nor Keelaghan actually pursuing it 
beyond the realm of comedy ... until one 
day, with the departure of singer and guitar- 
ist Judd Palmer, the AMGC went on hiatus 
(it’s official now, Keelaghan confirms, 
they’ve broken up). The band still had a 
show booked, but instead of cancelling the 
gig, Keelaghan called up Phibes and said, 
“Let’s actually do this thing”. A couple 
years and many gigs later, the Rhythm and 
Blood Conspiracy are going strong. 

So, an old-school horror-rocker perform- 
ing with a bunch of folkies: what could 
such a bizarre union possibly entail? 

“Tom brings that B-movie sense of 


humour to the table,” explains Keelaghan, 
while he and the Agnostics’ Vladimir 
Sobolewski (upright bass), and Jason 
Woolley (drums) provide the kind of “folk 
music with balls,” a heavily rhythmic and 
aggressive combination of old-time blues, 
country and Appalachian mountain music, 
that the AMGC were known for. Of course, 
Bagley’s punk rock attitude lends the songs 
a razor-sharp edge, and doesn’t hinder the 
band’s intensity either. The Rhythm and 
Blood Conspiracy’s eerie numbers also 
turn out to be a perfect showcase for both 
Phibes and Keelaghan’s hefty guitar chops, 
neither of which are anything to sneer at. 

As for the murder ballads, they turn out to 
be an ideal meeting point for folk music and 
horror-rock. Here, longtime song tradition 
meets ghoulish, shock-value entertainment. 

“Old-time murder ballads were all about 
journalism,” recounts Keelaghan. Indeed, 
with such charming titles as Trial and 
Sentence of William Miller for the Horrid 
Murder of a Clergyman and his Housekeep- 
er at Chelsea or The Wittam Miller, Being 
the Account of his Murdering his Sweet- 
heart (a possible ancestor of Knoxville Girl, 
performed famously by Charlie Louvin), 
the murder ballads of renaissance Britain 
were the tabloids of the day. 

They were printed gleefully by penny 
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presses, preferably while the blood was 
still fresh on the jilted maiden’s hands. 
Today they’d be the kind of tales one 
cannot help themselves but ogle in the 
check-out line, perhaps printed on the 
cover of The National Enquirer next to 
the gripping news item “Oprah Gives 
Birth to Bat Boy.” 

As years passed and the tradition 
leapt across the Atlantic, those songs 
of murder and moral demise morphed, 
becoming more concise, often more 
poetic folksongs. Classic murders like 
Pretty Polly and Knoxville Girl are just a 
few examples of tunes whose tales have 
survived and adapted over hundreds of 
years to arrive squarely in the American 
folk tradition. 

We North Americans haven’t been 
shy about exploiting our own carnage, 
either. You’ve got your Stagger Lees, 
your Frankie and Johnny’s, and, well, all 
the songs off Campfire Tales. 

Phibes and Keelaghan worked together 
to write this combination of grim musi- 
cal journalism, urban legends, folk 
tales, and bizarre real life adventures. 
The slow burning Who Fears the Devil 
explores the real murder of Oystein 
Aarseth by Norwegian black metal star 
Varg Vikernes. “The early black metal 
scene was full of kids and young adults. 
They thought, in order to be really 
evil, they should start burning down 
churches (obviously!). Eventually they 
started murdering each other,” delights 
Keelaghan. The Rhythm and Blood 
Conspiracy lapped it up. 

The Gypsy-jazz twinged Wolfman 
Franz is a tale Keelaghan credits to for- 
mer Agnostics bandmate Judd Palmer. 
“When he was younger, he took a big 
trip to Europe. He ended up spending a 
wild night with this guy in Hungary who 
was obviously insane, or doing a good 
job of faking it. He was this big, hairy 
guy who would go out on his balcony 
and how! like a wolf so that everyone 
thought he was crazy, and he could 
collect his disability.” Say what? And 

Windigo Song draws upon the evil force 
of Algonquian myth, a spirit that can 
get inside you and cause you to do very, 
very naughty things. “There was a mad 
trapper up North,” Keelaghan regales. 
“He had eaten his entire family. He 


blamed it on the Windigo.” Wonderful 
stuff! Old Stagger Lee’s looking like a 
Boy Scout at this point. 

Campfire Tales begins with such an 
innocent line: “harken to me children 
/ let’s hear some campfire tales!” . But 
parents be warned: the cute little cartoon 
forest critters sitting so naively around 
the fire on the album cover are incred- 
ibly misleading! Inside bodes something 
quite sinister indeed. Instead, bring 
your young ones to your local folk fest 
this summer, where hopefully Phibes, 
Keelaghan, and the Rhythm and Blood 
Conspiracy fulfil their own punch line. 
In a perfect world, they’ll scare the crap 
out of your kids from the stage as the 
sun sets in the sky, bulbous, pulpy, and 
red. 


Blue Highways 


Dave Alvin never writes on the 
road. Not until he made Eleven 
Eleven, with its gritty, immensely 
literate narratives, that is. Numer- 
ology, by the ever-resourceful 
Tony Montague. 


= he words on Dave Alvin’s 
homepage could be the open- 
+. ing of a novel about gunsling- 
ers and guitarists. “There are two types 
of folk music: quiet folk music and loud 
folk music. I play both.” 

Alvin isn’t a musician trying to find 
words for a melody, he’s a true writer, 
and the compositions on his latest 
album, Eleven Eleven, unfold like chap- 
ters in an Americana travelogue filled 
with characters as vivid and compelling 
as anything by John Steinbeck or Jack 
Kerouac. 

The songs—loud, quiet, and mostly 
shades between— blend blues, rockabil- 
ly, country and folk in varied combina- 
tions. All bear the Alvin hallmark of 
finely crafted lyrics, brilliantly fluent 
guitar playing, and rich and gravelly 
vocals that sound as if they’ ve mari- 
nated for decades in a barrel of bourbon, 
which they have—more or less. 

Eleven Eleven is organic—a word 
Alvin uses a couple of times in the 
course of his Penguin Eggs interview. 


He’s hardly the granola type, though pretty 
laidback. Alvin likes to let things happen 
naturally and develop in their own way, 
without forcing. He’s a Californian through 
and through, but gritty, blue-collar, and 
with roots entangled in history and culture. 
As for the title, there’s an additional layer 
of significance beyond the obvious — 11 
songs in ’11—since it’s Alvin’s eleventh 
release. 

Normally he composes at home but this 
time the Grammy Award-winning song- 
writer set himself the challenge of doing 
it while on the road— where the former 
member of The Blasters and X lives for 
most of the year. 

“We've been on tour since May basi- 
cally,” says Alvin, reached appropriately 
while being driven through North Carolina 
with the Guilty Ones, the tight outfit he put 
together earlier this year for Eleven Eleven. 
“The nature of touring doesn’t lend itself 
to a writing state of mind because every 
day is based around getting from point A to 
point B.” 

Alvin wrote the songs while touring with 
his previous outfit, the Guilty Women. “The 
average distance is 300 miles so you get 
up at 9 and leave at 10, drive 300 miles, 
check into a motel, throw your suitcase in 
the room, turn around, and immediately 
drive to the sound-check, which can last 
anywhere from a half hour to two and a 
half hours. Hopefully you have time to eat, 
then come back and play the gig, go to bed, 
wake up, and repeat the process. So there’s 
not a lot of time for self reflection” 

Most guitarists would end up writing 
about being on the road, but not Alvin—he 
doesn’t go for the obvious. Eleven Eleven 
has a great cast list of characters with dark 
twists to their stories. Like his friend and 
sometime collaborator Tom Russell or 
Richard Thompson, Alvin loves to play 
with the point of view of a song’s narrative. 
He can suggest much with just a few words 
and a wonderfully expressive guitar. 

Joaquin Murrieta’s Head is a prime 
instance of Alvin’s intelligence and craft, 
as well as his keen sense of history. It 
concerns Joaquin Murrieta, a Californian 
outlaw in the years immediately following 
the 1849 gold rush, who was regarded by 
Mexicans as a hero of resistance to the new 
settlers. The California Rangers hunted him 
down in the back country, and a head said 


Dave’Alvi 


to be Murrieta’s— preserved in alcohol for 
verification— was displayed throughout the 
new state. 

“There are a few songs that have been 
written about Murrieta, and they all take 
one point of view—which may be the right 
one— which is Murrieta as this Robin Hood 
figure. And I’ve always wanted to write 
about him but not another song about him 
riding through the hills. I wanted to tie it 
into bigger things. So the idea of writing 
it about a guy who’s going to kill him was 
more interesting to me. Why is he trying to 
track him down? What does that say about 
California, about economic inequalities 
where one poor guy’s going to try to shoot 
another poor guy to get some money?” 

The bounty hunter is not the only charac- 
ter from the margins of American society 
past and present, real and imagined. There’s 
the Russian roulette-playing early rocker in 
Johnny Ace Is Dead, the lovelorn drifter in 
the electric bluesy opener Harlan County 
Line, the gritty one-eyed ex-boxer from 
L.A. in Run Conejo, whose life story goes 
“from the hot streets of Tucson to a cold 
prison in Quebec” —a portrait of a survivor 
set to an edgy Bo Diddley beat. The singer 
in No Worries Mija is about to take part in 
some unspecified risky and shady opera- 
tion, and tries reassuring his sweetheart— 
not very convincingly —that all will be well 
as it’s something he’s done before. 

The marginal characters in Eleven Eleven 
ironically include Dave and his brother, 


Tubthumping 


Phil, themselves, whose personal and 
artistic relations have been rocky. Their 
conflicts in The Blasters were notorious, 
leading to Dave’s abrupt exit in 1986. Fenc- 
es have been mended now and the waspish 
rhythm-and-blues What’s Up With Your 
Brother? marks their first duet on record. 
In the song, each one complains about the 
only question everyone asks. It ends in a 
hilarious rapid-fire argument that no doubt 
picks up a few real barbs the Alvins have 
traded. 

Inspiration for the song came in the men’s 
washroom at a gig. “Some guy said, “Hey, 
Dave, what’s up with your brother?’. Then 
after the show I was in there again and 
another guy comes in and says basically 
the same thing: “What’s wrong with your 
brother, man?’. I thought instantly: I have 
to phone. We’ve been getting along pretty 
well in the past couple of years, so I called 
Phil and said, “Hey, I’m writing a song for 
us, will you record it?’, and he said, * Yeah’. 
There are some people who’ ve never for- 
given me for leaving The Blasters.” 

As for the slagging match that concludes 
the song, it happened organically, of course. 
“We were vamping out on this one chord 
and I just dropped, ‘Hey, Phil, nice to be 
playing with you again’, and figured that 
would be it. But he picked up the ball and 
ran with it. ‘I told you if you kept acting 
that way you'd end up looking like that’, 
and I wound up as the straight man. It was 
... ‘Thanks, Phil, that was great’.” 
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The Strumbellas write the saddest 
lyrics. Yet, they wrap them up in 

happy tunes. Their attention-grab- 
bing latest release, My Father and 


TEER ESS 


reckons Patrick Langst 


PETES 


“W aunty music, sad lyrics: it’s a classic 
| songwriting formula. Just think of 

@J The Statler Brothers’ 1960s coun- 
try hit Counting Flowers on the Wall and, 
two decades later, Culture Club’s Karma 
Chameleon, the latter even included a 
harmonica with bluesy accents, blues being 
the champion of juxtaposing happy and 
miserable in one song. 

Like whistling in the dark, there’s a ten- 
sion between the two opposing elements. It 
makes for surprise and closer attention to 
the song when you find your bobbing head 
abruptly called up short by a lyric like, “J 
don’t want to die / But it’s everywhere I 
go”. The line is from Lakes, a rapid-fire 
track on My Father and the Hunter, the 
debut full-length album by Toronto-based 
The Strumbellas. 

The band does it again in the anti-war 
Pistol when they sing, “J don’t want to die 
/ But I will try to tell the only one I’ve ever 
loved ... goodbye” to the tune of a rattling, 
punk-influenced beat. 

“(Rockers) Blind Melon did that—really 
fun music with sad words,” says Simon 
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Ward, principal songwriter and vocalist for 
the seven-member band. “No Rain was the 
happiest song with the saddest lyrics.” 

When The Strumbellas—for whom the 
label folk-pop-grass-indie rock works as 
well as any — want to up the happy ante, 
they frequently turn to a big pop sound. 

“We love pop music and big hooks,” says 
pianist/organist/percussionist David Ritter. 
“Not a lot of the band members listen to 
bluegrass and dirty old country. I’m a big 
Beach Boys fan.” 

Beach Boy-reminiscent harmonies surf 
through tunes like The Bird That Follows 
Me, another tune haunted by death but this 
time set to a decidedly sombre tempo. And, 
as they often did in the case of the Beach 
Boys, here the harmonies may suggest 
sunny California but they’re wistful, too, 
as though having reached the idyllic West 
Coast these folks still haven’t arrived at 
where they yearn to be. 

The pop sound, jokes James Oliver 
(banjo, ukulele, piano), has a lot to do with 
Ward’s attention span. “He loves beautiful 
music that’s over fast.” 

Do The Strumbellas censor the pop element 
to avoid sliding into sugar-rush territory? 

Yes, they have, at least a little, says 
Oliver. No way, rejoins Ritter staunchly, 
saying the band works at producing the best 
possible sound, period. 

As for the sad undercurrent in those bur- 
nished songs, Ward says it’s his preferred 
musical habitat. 

“My Walkman is filled with sad songs. If 


I had a choice, I’d write all sad songs with 
happy music.” The other two demur, saying 
they lean more to happy material in their 
music collections. 

The band, in other words —or at least 
the 50 per cent of it being interviewed 
via Skype —enjoys a healthy diversity of 
opinion. Kind of like the range of instru- 
ments and genres that join forces on their 
engaging new CD. 

Working on the record changed the 
dynamic within the band. Producing their 
self-titled 2008 EP had been a Saturday 
afternoon kind of effort, done just for the 
love of it, says Ritter. This time, there was 
government and private sector support, a 
professional producer and engineer, and a 
public relations company, Indoor Recess, 
that’s worked with the likes of Sarah Slean 
and Arcade Fire. 

“Tt puts us on another level as a group,” 
says Oliver. “When you spend that much 
time together (in the studio), you have to 
sort out problems. It’s less-of a hobby and 
more of a profession.” 

He adds that putting the music on a CD 
seems outdated, what with iTunes and the 
rest of the cyber world ruling the roost. 
But, he says, the band grew up with CDs 
just as a previous generation has grown up 
with vinyl and wanted to catch the final 
wave of the CD before it vanished. They 
also wanted to give listeners perhaps a last 
chance to hold something in their hands 
while listening to the music. 

(Why we like to have that tactile and 
visual connection to an auditory experience 
is something worth pondering.) 

Does the band worry that listeners won’t 
hear what the band hoped they’d hear while 
they were recording the disc? 

Ritter and Oliver are less than concerned, 
saying they simply set out to make some- 
thing they loved. Ward is “scared to death” 
about how people will respond to it—a 
needless fear because the album is an atten- 
tion grabber, full of personality in a musical 
world where that’s not always the case. 

Those attention grabbers include Diane. 
It’s a haunting, almost ethereal song, the 
lady of its title a combination of Ward’s 
mother and Anne of Green Gables. Ward 
was reading Lucy Maud Montgomery’s 
classic when he wrote the tune, which he 
calls the “most Canadian of all our songs”. 

The shadow of Ward’s father also looms 


large in the album, from its title to its dedi- 
cation to Earl Brian Ward to lines about a 
father cropping up in several songs. That’s 
also his photo on the front cover of the CD. 
And one suspects that the short closing 
track, Carry My Body, was inspired by 
Ward’s father, who died when the musician 
was just a teenager. 

Ward says he hasn’t yet figured out how 
that death over a decade ago affected him, 
though it’s something he still wonders 
about almost daily. “All I know is there’s 
just this hole...” 

Ward, like most of his band mates, is 
from Lindsay, a prototype of small-town 
Ontario. Ritter, by contrast, is from Os- 
hawa, home to the head office of General 
Motors Canada and now part of the Greater 
Toronto Area. 

“We all live in Toronto,” says Ritter, “but 
I’m now from Toronto. The other guys, 
they’re still from Lindsay. They still have 
family there and have more of a sense of 
being from a place than I do.” 

Ward and Oliver agree. “When you grow 
up in a small town,” says the latter, “you 
always feel like you’re missing something. 
Then you get to the city and realize you had 


’ 


everything.’ 


Devil in Disguise 


With a name like Belzébuth, this 
sextet obviously avoids gospel. 
While their music is solidly rooted in 
Québecois culture, they do wander 
wonderfully into Irish and French 
traditions. Tony Montague offers 
sympathy for the devil. 


he devil, Old Nick, seems to be 

everywhere in traditional Quebe- 

cois culture—hiding in the shad- 
Ows, creeping around the church or barn, 
waiting at the crossroads for unsuspecting 
passersby. Le yab’ is a familiar presence 
in innumerable songs, jokes, stories and 
legends. He loves music and dance, of 
course —in fact, he’s an amazing fiddler 
himself, always out to party hard. 

Ten years ago a group of young musi- 
cians boldly decided to give the tail of the 
prince of darkness a tug. They named their 
band Belzébuth—the French variant of 
Beelzebub, one of Lucifer’s more ancient 


Belzébuth 


monikers—and titled their excellent debut 
Les Péchés du Diable |The Devil’s Sins}. 
On the cover was the black silhouette of a 
winged devil with violin. 

“People outside of Quebec often think 
we’re satanic in some way, but that’s not 
how it is at all,” explains Jean-Benoit 
Landry, the frontman for Belzébuth, with a 
laugh. “We pick up on his folkloric aspect, 
which is usually more comic than sinister. 

“The legend that inspires us in particular 
is one where he appears at a house party as 
a mysterious visitor, disguised with a big 
hat, and starts playing fiddle,” continues 
Landry, who just happens to be a fiddler 
himself, as well as the sextet’s percussionist 
and lead singer. 

“He’s a fantastic musician and everyone 
starts dancing wildly, especially the girls. 
You can imagine the rest. That’s the devil 
we relate to, the one who adds something 
boisterous to the evening —or as we say in 
French, qui endiable la veillée.” 

The musicians of Belzébuth paint from 
a large palette of instrumental colours. In 
addition to Landry, who also plays several 
types of drum, the band is comprised of 
Philippe Jetté, accordionist and chief 
podorhythmiste (foot-tapper), guitarist 
Francis Marion, Jean-Michel Roch on bass 
and banjo, mandolinist and bouzouki player 
Loui-Vincent Gagnon, and fiddler Marie- 
Maxime Piché Richer. 

Like so many bands in the vanguard of 
new Quebecois folk—such as La Bot- 
tine Souriante, La Volée de Castors, Les 
Charbonniers de |’Enfer, André Marchand, 
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and Yves Lambert— Belzébuth is based in 
Lanaudiére. The region of farmland and 
forest some 100 kilometres and more north 
of Montreal was first settled by the French 
in the 17th century, followed over the next 
couple of hundred years by deported Acadi- 
ans, retired Scottish soldiers from the army, 
and Irish immigrants. Living side by side, 
they forged a new cultural identity. 

“The tradition is very much alive,” says 
Landry. “During the Christmas holidays you 
can find folk bands playing in several bars 
in Joliette, [Lanaudiére’s largest town], on 
the same night. And there are regular jam 
sessions here just like in Irish pubs. Plus, in 
the small town of Saint-Jean-de-Matha, for 
almost 10 years we have Le CRAPO.” 

The cleverly punning acronym stands, in 
English translation, for the Regional Centre 
for Oral Heritage Activities, a name that 
doesn’t exactly trip off the tongue. “There 
are extensive archival resources for the 
music, songs, stories, and folklore of this 
region,” says Landry. “But CRAPO is more 
than that. Some people have been hired 
to collect material in the community, and 
there’s a café-bistro there with concerts and 
special presentations.” 

Belzébuth is also 10 years old this year 
and, to get the anniversary party rolling, the 
band has just put out Suite 8, its third release. 

The album sets out briskly with the lying 
song Jean-Claude Marquis, driven, like 
a number of tracks, by the clip-clopping 
feet of Jetté. The next track, Knocknagow, 
begins superbly with a couple of thin and 
eerie guitar chords repeated over and over, 
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a few ripples of mandolin, before Roch 
launches into the Irish jig of the title on 
banjo, which changes rhythm and tempo to 
the Acadian Reel Anne-Marie. The band is 
in top gear but it’s no hell-bent-for-leather 
romp. The arrangement is intelligent and 
varied, the playing strong and precise. 

For their songs, Belzébuth’s members rely 
on materials from CRAPO and other cen- 
tres, print collections like those of the great 
Marius Barbeau (1883-1969), encounters 
with fellow musicians, and the extensive 
repertoires of their friends and family. 

The jaunty Hommage a Bernard Brisson 
is a tribute by Jetté to his recently deceased 
great-uncle, a fiddler from Grand Rang de 
St Jacques. Jetté has done a lot of collect- 
ing, particularly in the Acadian parishes of 
Lanaudiere. Suite § also features Landry’s 
Paradis Sur Terre, the first original song by 
a band member, which celebrates the Aca- 
dian settlers and has already been adopted 
as the theme song for the region’s Nouvelle 
Acadie festival. 

Belzébuth is rooted in traditional Quebe- 
cois music but also likes to range beyond. 
Two of the songs on Suite § come from 
France, and there are several Irish tunes — 
Knocknagow, a cracking version of The 
Morning Dew, and Tom Busby’s Jig. On Les 
Péchés du Diable, one of the arrangements 
features an original instrumental, Feuille 
d’Arabe, with a distinctively Middle East- 
ern form and flavour. And on Suite 8 Landry 
contributes the unusual and beautiful Les 
Croisades (The Crusades) where the influ- 
ence is more Hispanic and Sephardic. 

“We're very open towards what we hear 
at the various festivals, and we absorb it 
all,” says Landry. “So when we come to 
create our own arrangements of songs we 
sometimes like to let ourselves go a bit, ex- 
tend our horizons, and make hybrids from 
different genres.” 

The Prince of Darkness may be as close 
as we get to Old Nick on Suite 8. But 
he’s a worldly kind of a guy who readily 
crosses cultures and eras, and remains an 
inspirational figure to this day in Quebec, 
as Landry and his colleagues—and even a 
cursory look at beer labels— will confirm. 

‘He’s not necessarily someone nasty,” 
says Landry. “He adds spice to people’s 
lives, just as we like to liven up the veillées 
[traditional evening gatherings] here, and 
gets everybody dancing and singing along.” 


Collaborating with Toronto’s Foggy 
Hogtown Boys, Portland’s Ivan 
Rosenberg takes bluegrass back to 


its experimental era essence. Nike 
Sadava details the award-winning 

instrumentalist’s numerous Cana- 
dian connections. 


“W van Rosenberg pines for the days 

| when bluegrass was still a form of 

i folk music. 

The Portland, Oregon-based resophonic 
guitar and clawhammer banjo player 
grimaces when he hears fake accents and a 
Nashville-promoted aesthetic in bluegrass 
that has more to do with Allan Jackson and 
Travis Tritt than Ralph Stanley or Sonny 
Osborne. 

“These days bluegrass has gone the direc- 
tion of sounding like disposable modern 
country music. The IBMA (International 
Bluegrass Music Association) is worried 
about hippy jam bands being called blue- 
grass but not about the effects of crappy 
modern country music,” he says without 
naming names. 

But Rosenberg’s collaboration with the 


Foggy Hogtown Boys on their new disc, The 
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Hogtown Sessions, might be the antidote to 
this trend. Together they have taken a trip 
to the past. Not the distant past, when blue- 
grass was just starting in the ’40s and ’50s, 
but to the *60s and ’70s, when the musicians 
were Starting to take some liberties with the 
music but were still true to its roots. This 
was before bluegrass took some new direc- 
tions, such as jazzy dawg music developed 
by David Grisman, or the rock ’n’ roll-in- 
fluenced music of the likes of Newgrass 
Revival or today’s Nashville sound. 

“We're trying to do bluegrass music that 
sounds like folk music rather than modern 
country music...” he says. “It’s that we 
don’t want to sound like bluegrass bands 
that are trying to sound like modern coun- 
try bands.” 

Rosenberg has long scoured the record 
bins for bluegrass from the ’60s and ’70s, 
his favourite but long-neglected era for 
bluegrass, a time he has longed to honour. 

The result is an 11-song collection that in- 
cludes songs by Ralph Stanley, the Osborne 
Brothers, Woody Guthrie, Harland Howard 
and Buzz Busby (the father of bluegrass in 
Washington, D.C.) as well as originals by 
Rosenberg and Chris Coole. 

It’s a long way from Portland to Toronto, 
but Rosenberg has a long association with 
the Foggy Hogtown Boys and Canadian 
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roots musicians in general. 

Rosenberg has taught for years at the 
British Columbia Bluegrass Workshop in 
Sorrento, and even served as director for a 
couple of years. That’s where he first met 
Chris Coole, who plays banjo and guitar. 
They traded CDs but neither listened to 
the other’s for almost a year, and they 
both reached the opinion that, “Hey, this is 
pretty good.” 

The following summer the rest of the 
Boys came to Sorrento and they became 
jamming buddies. In the interim, the asso- 
ciation resulted in an old-time duet album 
by Coole and Rosenberg. 

When Rosenberg got the idea for this 
project, he knew he wanted the Boys in on 
it because he hadn’t heard anybody who 
came closer to the sound he wanted. After 
he was introduced to Busby’s song, Lost, 
he knew that bass player Max Heineman 
had the perfect voice for it. The project 
grew from there, and Rosenberg travelled 
to Toronto to record with them at the home 
of mandolinist Andrew Collins’s parents in 
Parry Sound, ON. 

Rosenberg has adapted his resophonic 
playing to the style of that era. This was 
before Jerry Douglas and Rob Ickes, when 
Josh Graves, Mike Auldridge and Gene 
Wooten were on the cutting edge of Dobro. 
The playing is less busy, with fewer notes 
but more big slides. 

“A lot of things that might sound simple 
are really hard to do ... and stay in tune,” 
which is the biggest challenge for reso- 
phonic players. 

Some of the Boys have also adapted their 
playing. Collins and fiddler John Showman 
also play with the Creaking Tree Quartet, 
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which is much closer to jazz than bluegrass. 

But Collins says all of the Boys have 
matured with the band over the past decade, 
and can apply enough restraint to play in 
the older style, which had its own quirks. 
“We all feel the album came off having 
that quirkiness but with all the drive of 
bluegrass music.” 

With five albums under their belt, the Boys 
«« _.know how to interact with each other, so 
it was cool to have Ivan in the mix.” 

When he’s not with his foggy friends, 
Rosenberg is one busy man. Currently he 
has a studio in Portland, and he has pro- 
duced four solo albums as well as collabo- 
rations with Jason and Pharis Romero, The 
Breakmen, the wonderful Washington State 
songwriter Kevin Brown, Chris Stuart and 
Backcountry and Mighty Squirrel. 

Rosenberg has also received kudos for 
songwriting and his instrumental composi- 
tions. Rosenberg and Chris Stuart were 
awarded the 2009 IBMA Song of the Year 
for co-writing Don’t Throw Mama’s Flow- 
ers Away, which was performed by Dan 
Paisley and the Southern Grass. 

And although it hasn’t made him rich, 
Rosenberg’s music has been used in 150 
TV and film scores, including some high 
profile shows like Oprah Winfrey’s and 
The Daily Show with political satirist Jon 
Stewart. You never know how your music 
will be used. Oprah used Rosenberg’s 
resophonic to accompany a spot about her 
favourite sandwich in America, and “the 
Kirstie Alley bikini reveal.” The mind 
boggles. Rosenberg never saw the shows, 
but heard about them afterwards. 

Right now he’s having a hard time 
containing his excitement about an entry 
in a contest for the theme song to William 
Shatner’s forthcoming animated series, The 
Zenoids, that he has co-written with fellow 
Pacific Northwest musicians Dave Keenan 
and Nova Devonie. 

He’s also working on a solo album, has 
plans to tour with Chris Coole in the new 
year, has teaching gigs lined up at a number 
of music camps, as well as some dates on 
the West Coast with the Boys. 

“A six-person band is not economically 
viable, but neither is any bluegrass band,” 
Rosenberg says. That hasn’t changed since 
the golden era of bluegrass, and is unlikely 
to change in the next 40 years, even for 
those with fake country music accents. 


Dr. Beverley Diamond 


Treasured [racks 


Rare historical field recordings 

of Newfoundland’s rich musical 
heritage are now available on CDs 
thanks to Dr. Beverley Diamond. 
Jean Hewson makes an appointment 
with the good doctor. 


ithin the last century, much 

work has been undertaken by 

academic institutions to docu- 
ment and preserve the traditional music of 
Newfoundland and Labrador. In the 1920s, 
song collectors Elisabeth Greenleaf and 
Grace Yarrow Mansfield of Vassar College 
visited the island, as did Cecil Sharpe’s col- 
laborator, Maude Karpeles. From the 1950s 
to present day, academics such as ethnomu- 
sicologist Kenneth Peacock, folklorist Ken 
Goldstein, and the professors and students 
at Memorial University’s Department of 
Folklore have continued to conserve and 
study the province’s oral heritage. 

Vast numbers of songs, stories and dances 
have been amassed. While some of these 
pieces have been recirculated back into the 
community through publications and musi- 
cal anthologies, much of Newfoundland 
and Labrador’s oral heritage languishes in 
archives. 


Enter the Research Centre for Music, Me- 
dia and Place (MMAP). Founded at Memo- 
rial University in 2003 under the direction 
of Dr. Beverley Diamond, MMAP has been 
instrumental in creating links between the 
work of academics and the musical com- 
munity. One of Diamond’s first moves was 
to establish a community advisory group 
whose function was to open up the lines of 
communication between local musicians 
and the university. 

“When I first came here, the thing that I 
heard most often from musicians was that 
the university had all this material given to 
them by the people of Newfoundland but 
that there wasn’t very much coming back,” 
says Diamond. “The community advisory 
group came up with ways that people could 
come forward with ideas for projects, and 
often they were CD projects.” 

In 2005, the Back On Track Archival CD 
series was launched with a view to making 
rare and currently inaccessible Newfound- 
land recordings available to the public. The 
first CD was called It’s Time for Another 
One. This disc features a collection of field 
recordings made by folklore student Jesse 
Fudge in 1968 of singers from the South 
Coast communities of Ramea and Grole. 

“The idea for this CD came from Anita 
Best,” states Diamond. “I said to the com- 
mittee, ‘OK, if we’re going to do a CD 
series, are there any important collections 
in the archives that you think the public 
would like to have out there?’ Anita said 
she thought the Jesse Fudge collection was 
one that had some wonderful songs and 
was relatively well recorded.” 

The following year, MMAP released 
the second CD in the series 
entitled 
Newfound- 
land and 
Labrador 
Folklore: 

A Sampler 
of Songs, 
Narrations, 
and Tunes. 
The project had 
started a number 
of years earlier 
as a collaboration 
between folklore 
professor Dr. Peter 
Narvaez and two 


graduate students. While the repertoire 

on the first CD represents the traditional 
music of a specific region, the selection on 
the second disc includes music and stories 
from all over the province that had been 
deposited in the university’s folklore and 
language archives. 

“Peter hadn’t had the time or funding to 
finish it, so I suggested we take it on. He 
and his students had already made all the 
selections, and we did the transcriptions. 
Some of the dialects were interesting,” 
laughs Diamond. 

There are truly some gems on this CD, 
including contributions from well-known 
traditional musicians Rufus Guinchard, 
Emile Benoit, Bernard Felix, and Minnie 
White, as well as many engaging tracks 
from lesser-known artists. It is MMAP’s 
best-seller to date. 

There are three other CDs in the Back 
on Track series: Saturday Nite Jambo- 
ree chronicles the weekly radio show of 
the same name that was carried on the 
Newfoundland Regional Network of the 
CBC from 1958-1969. Hailed as the radio 
version of a Newfoundland kitchen party, it 
featured local country, folk and traditional 
entertainers. From The Big Land: Music 


from Makkovik featuring Gerald Mitchell 
showcases the music of influential Labrador 


songwriter Gerald Mitchell, and combines 
tracks from albums released in the 1970s as 


well as more recent recordings. 
Welta’q: Historic Recordings of the 
Mi’kmaq was the first CD in the series 
to utilize archival material from outside 
Newfoundland. It draws from collections at 
the Canadian Museum of 


- i. Hi e 
(ubthumping 


Civilization, the University of Moncton and 
Cape Breton University, as well as those of 
Memorial. 

All the CDs come with brilliant booklets, 
ranging in length from 20 to 60 pages, 
which include the background history of 
the project, photos, and notes on the songs 
and the singers. 

MMaAP has a number of upcoming 
recordings in the works. Sherry Johnson, 

a fiddler, dancer and ethnomusicologist at 
York University, is spearheading Bellows 
and Bows; a Canada-wide survey of lesser- 
known, non-commercial fiddle and accor- 
dion music. It is a huge endeavor, involving 
a two-CD set and a 150-page booklet. Tom 
Gordon, recently retired from his position 
as head of the School of Music at Memo- 
rial, is working on a CD focusing on the 
Moravian missions in Labrador. 

The research centre is also considering 
branching out into video. “This year myself 
and Kati Szego (the current director of 
MMAP) had the time to audit a video docu- 
mentary course. We toyed with the idea of 
doing a series on Newfoundland accordion, 
and we’ ve already started doing some 
experimental filming with Stan Pickett. 

We did a pretty nice recording at the local 
session at the Rocket lunchroom where we 
got footage of Stan and Frank Maher as 
well,” says Diamond. The concept is still in 
the preliminary stages and it will be a while 
before there is an actual product available. 

Thanks to the initiatives of MMAP, New- 
foundlanders and Labradorians can con- 
tinue to enjoy the songs and stories of their 
ancestors, recorded in the settings of every- 
day life; and the entire world can share the 
depth of history, beauty, and 

authentic- 
ity of 
one of 
North 
Ameri- 
ca’s most 
unique 
oral tradi- 
tions. 
The Back 

On Track se- 

ries is avail- 

able through 
MMAP’s 
website www. 


mun.ca/mmap. 
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With his dynamic acoustic blues- 
based soul, foik and gospel, |\ 
Andersen has gained a lernciena repu- 
tation as a must-see performer. Still 
basking in the recent adulation grant- 
ed his disc ( » which 
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{he lineup at the Saturday Night 

| Special Folk Club forms hours 
+ before the doors open. In the soul- 

sapping heart of a prairie winter, the sold- 
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‘Matt Andersen 


out signs merit an ironclad confirmation of 
Matt Andersen’s indisputable appeal. And 
the ardent Calgary punters, average age, at 
a guess, 55, want an up-close-and-personal 
seat for the action. 

Andersen comes across as some madcap 
theatrical combination of Meat Loaf and 
a cocky, kinetic, acoustic edition of Alvin 
Lee of Ten Years After—all whiplashed 
hair and nimble fingers. And there’s that 
voice, too, distinctively commanding at 
its essence yet feverishly edging closer 
to mimicking classic Joe Cocker when 
it stretches from blues to ballads. Such 
worthy attributes easily earn the big man 
a standing ovation. Not to mention a huge 
vote of national fan approval at the recent 


Maple Blues Awards, where he landed the 
Male Vocalist, Acoustic Act, and Enter- 
tainer of the Year accolades. 

“T was really thrilled. The Canadian blues 
industry is a really close-knit family. It’s 
really cool to be a part of that whole scene 
and to be recognized by your peers,” says 
Andersen backstage prior to the gig. 

As busy as a wasp in the wind, he has 
released three albums— Coal Mining Blues, 
Spirit of Christmas and Push Record: The 
Banff Sessions —in the past 12 months. 

The latter sees him reunite with harmonica 
virtuoso Mike Stevens. The pair released 
Piggyback in 2009. The Banff Sessions, as 
the title implies, took shape at the impres- 
sive Banff Centre in the Canadian Rockies, 
February 2011. 

Kurt Bagnel, manager of presentations 
there, offered Andersen an all-expenses- 
paid, two-week artist residency. All he had 
to do was show up. There were no expecta- 
tions. A carefree fortnight at an idyllic 
mountain retreat with a state-of-the-art 
recording studio, though, might just stir his 
creativity. That was the hope, at least. And 
when Bagnel suggested Andersen invite a 
guest, without hesitation he called Stevens. 

“T’m not really one for playing with a 
band, having rehearsals and that kind of 
stuff,” says Andersen. “I like to be more 
spontaneous. And Mike is fantastic for that. 
He’s never really had to work at it. I can go 
anywhere and he’s right there or ahead of 
me so he’s a lot of fun to play with.” 

As adaptable as an egg, Stevens has 
made more than 300 appearances at the 
Grand Ole Opry and has performed with 
such celebrated bluegrass giants as Bill 
Monroe, Jim and Jesse and the Virginia 
Boys and The Lewis Family. The late “King 
of Country,’ Roy Acuff, considered himself 
a fan. Stevens initially met Andersen at 
the Ontario Council of Folk Festivals in 
Ottawa. Neither had a clue of what might 
emerge from Banff. Everything evolved 
from instinct. 

“We didn’t know what was going to hap- 
pen until we got there,” 
thought we’d get a few songs written or 
whatever. We didn’t have a goal of getting 
an album out. Once we got on a roll, four or 
five days in, we booked the studio time.” 

And that’s when things got really interest- 
ing. The in-house engineer turned out to 
be David Gleeson, whose credits include 


says Andersen. We 


Michael Jackson, Pink Floyd, Pearl Jam, 
Randy Newman and ... erm ... Celine 
Dion, with whom he earned a Grammy. 

“He’s the kind of guy we couldn’t afford 
otherwise. Or, he might not have returned 
our phone calls,” laughs Andersen. “He 
was amazing to work with. He really knew 
his stuff.” 

Like its predecessor Piggyback, The Banff 
Sessions offers a spartan assortment of 
various blues stylings, instrumentals, and 
original songs. Fascinatingly enough, on 
both discs the standout out tracks — Last 
Letter Home and Going Home —deal with 
the same moving topic: the tragic circum- 
stances of the modern Canadian soldier. 
The latter appears on their initial recording. 

“Mike was in Fredericton, New Bruns- 
wick, where the soldiers from [CFB] 
Gagetown come home from overseas. And 
there was a family waiting for the plane. 
And he saw the casket come off and the 
whole sad scene going down. He started 
writing down the words. He had them for 
two or three years. When we got together to 
do Piggyback I was just strumming chords 
to get some ideas and Mike went off to 
his room and came back with these words 
and started doing this spoken word. I just 
strummed the chords. It sounded pretty 
powerful that way. 

“Last Letter Home was, again, an idea of 
a guy being on the front line, sending let- 
ters home. He figured by the time every- 
body got them he’d probably be gone. It 
has a solemn kind of message, I guess.” 

Certainly. But one more than offset by 
the hilarious Canadian Winter Blues and 
its Stompin’ Tom Connor brand of lyrical 
cornball. Cue: “J got my truck stuck / In 
Tuktoyaktuk / I left my left boot / but I found 
a mukluk / I lost my tuque down on Portage 
and Main / And I'll stay inside until it’s 
summer again”. 

“In Banff in February with all that gor- 
geous snow scenes, we picked up on things 
that were distinctly part of a Canadian 
winter for us—mukluks, Portage and Main 
and that kind of stuff that you have to live 
here to get. It’s just a fun tune where we’re 
poking ourselves. 


“T never really enjoy shows where people 
are all tense; people can still enjoy music 
with heavy moments but you contrast that 


with some lighter ones, too. I tend to find 
the humor in a lot of things that I experi- 


ence and I put them in the show.” 

Indeed, in the middle of a blues lick in 
Calgary he includes a snatch from the 
theme for The Pink Panther. And he memo- 
rably mimics the Cookie Monster from 
Sesame Street singing the blues. Hilarious, 
too, is his self-deprecating humour on One 
Size Never Fits, on which he sings about 
his “6’ 2”, 400 pounds” of a frame: “I’ve 
been accused of letting myself go / But that 
don't get me down / ’cause I’m warm in the 
winter / Cool shade in the summer / I’m 
easy to be found.” A very funny man. 

If the Banff Sessions and Piggyback 
were built on a stripped down spontaneity 
and improvisation, Andersen’s approach 
to Coal Mining Blues proved a whole 
different kettle of cucumbers. Recorded at 
Levon Helm’s studio in Woodstock, NY, 
and released last September to unanimous 
national acclaim, it features a crack team 
of veteran session musicians that included 
Helm’s former Band mate, Garth Hudson. 
And more significantly, Andersen had 
the wherewithal to recruit his hero, Colin 
Linden, as producer. Linden, a founder 
member of Blackie & The Rodeo Kings, in- 
cludes T Bone Burnett, Lucinda Williams, 
Emmylou Harris and Bruce Cockburn 
amongst his credits. 

“A lot of the stuff I’d done before was 
pretty grassroots, this was jumping up to 
the next level,” Andersen says. “I wanted a 
world-class producer on this one. I talked a 
lot to Colin about what I wanted and made 


Mike Stevens and Matt Andersen 


sure he was comfortable with that. I knew 
Colin would be up for a great-sounding 
album without killing the performance in 
the studio and taking away the vibe. That’s 
what we did, we just played like a band at 
rehearsal. They were the guys I had played 
with over the years, my dream team. They 
were my first call and I was lucky enough 
to get them for the album.” 

The dream team consisted largely of 
drummer Geoff Arsenault (Mary Jane 
Lamond, Ray Bonneville ...), bass player 
Dennis Pendrith (Bruce Cockburn, Gordon 
Lightfoot ...), keyboard player John Sheard 
(lan & Sylvia, Rita Coolidge ...) and acous- 
tic and electric guitarist Colin Linden. 

Sheard, Pendrith and Andersen met while 
touring with the The Vinyl Café—the popu- 
lar live CBC Radio program hosted by Stu- 
art McLean. It has a massive fan base and 
helped spread interest in Andersen’s career. 
For instance, this past Christmas the tour he 
did with McLean attracted 50,000 fans. 

“It helped me get my face in front of a lot 
of people who otherwise might never have 
heard of me,” Andersen concedes. 

Seasonal tours with The Vinyl Café also 
inspired The Spirit of Christmas. For that 
project, he again recruited Sheard and Pen- 
drith and added Dave Gunning as porducer. 

“Christmas is one of my favourite times,” 
says Andersen. “I didn’t want to do all of 
the classics that have been done so much 
before, but there are some that I’ve always 
loved, that I had to put on there. I wrote 
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Featuring “Skinny Love” 
(over 18 million 
YouTube views) 


“With a voice that 
manages to sound 
both extraordinarily 
pure and world- 
wearily reigned, Birdy 
has the potential to be 
that surprisingly rare 

thing, a singer who 
coes so much more than kt Sing.. Watch this one.” — Sunday 
Times (U.K.) 


www.OfficialBirdy.com : 
Available everywhere: Tuesday, March 20 


GOOD PINSENT 
KEELOR 


Down & Out tr baka 


A collaboration 

with original music 
composed by Travis 
Good (The Sadies) 
and Greg Keelor (Blue 
Rodeo) with lyrics 

/ poems written by 
Canadian legend 
Gordon Pinsent. 
“Upalong’ is what 
Newfoundlanders 
referred to Canada as 


before joining the country as the 10th province in 1949, 


www.DownAndOutlnUpalong.com 
Available on compact disc, digitally and on vinyl Tuesday, April 10 


© 


WARNER MUSIC 
CANADA 


warnermusic.ca 
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some new songs and recorded one by Rick Fines and one by 
Chris Whitely.” 

Ah yes ... So where we? Right, Coal Mining Blues. 

Garth Hudson’s presence in the studio, of course, proved a 
thrill for all asunder. Apparently, though, he works by his own 
definition of a time schedule, inadvertently showing up hours 
late for his session. Still, who was going to grumble? 

“Colin’s sitting across from me and Garth’s maybe 10 feet 
away playing the accordion. That was really cool, you know. He 
brought exactly what we thought he’d do in the studio and nailed 
it right off the bat. It sounded fantastic. It sounded right like 
Garth. So it was like a pat on my own back getting to do that, 
playing with these guys—two of my heroes. It was really cool.” 

While Hudson played accordion on the gorgeous Home 
Sweet Home, Levon Helm, unfortunately, was nowhere to be 
seen. His impressive studio, incidentally, duplicates as the 
home of his Midnight Ramble Sessions—a concert series that 
attracts such guests as Steve Earle, Jackson Browne and Ralph 
Stanley and the Clinch Mountain Boys. The buzz about these 
live shows sparked Andersen’s interest in using Helm’s studio. 

“T had heard so much about it through the Midnight Ramble 
Sessions that he does. I liked the idea of going away from 
home to work so I could focus in on the album. When we got 
there the vibe was amazing. It was exactly what I wanted. It’s 
the most creative space I’ve ever been in. You could tell it was 
made by musicians for musicians. The acoustics were great.” 

By the way, Hudson’s tardiness inadvertently produced one 
of the album’s highlights: an emotional acoustic cover of 
Willie P. Bennett’s Willie’s Diamond Joe. To kill time waiting 
for the man, Linden and Andersen swapped songs. He had 
first heard Willie’s Diamond Joe at the Trout Forest festival 
in northern Ontario. While it stuck in his head, he could only 
remember part of it. Well, nobody knows Bennett’s songs bet- 
ter than Colin Linden. 

“Tt turned out Blackie & The Rodeo Kings had recorded it. 
Colin knew Willie P. really well. So he just wrote out the words 
for me and we sat with one mic between us and tracked it.” 

Willie’s Diamond Joe is one of two impressive covers on 
Coal Mining Blues, the other being Charlie Rich’s evergreen 
Feel Like Going Home. 

“The first time I heard that song was Mark Knopfler’s band, 
The Notting Hillbillies. When I first started playing six, seven 
years ago, I covered it a couple of times and then put it on the 
shelf and completely forgot about it. Then I was listening to 
Holger Petersen’s [CBC Radio program] Saturday Night Blues 
on the road one night and he played Charlie Rich’s version of 
it sitting at the piano and I kind of fell in love with it all over 
again. Being on the road with The Vinyl Café, | mentioned that 
one to John Sheard and he figured out the piano part. I thought 
of putting it on the album. Since John was playing I thought it 
was a good time to do it.” 


Still, Coal Mining Blues proves Andersen an eclectic 
songwriter of considerable merit. The title track, in particular, 
shows a distinct lyrical maturity that stretches far beyond 
the usual amorous blues clichés. While it pays tribute to 
Cape Breton’s coal miners, it does so with a telling astute- 


ness— “I’ve got the roar of a lion, but the 
breath of a mouse” —that cuts to the heart 
of the consequences associated with such 
demanding labour. 

“That lifestyle, I have a lot of respect for 
it. It struck a chord with me. The personal 
sacrifice to provide for a family is massive. 
These guys pretty much gave up their lungs 
for taking care of things.” 

Matt Andersen was born in Bairdsville, 
NB, on the 20th of October, 1980, the 
youngest of three boys. His older brothers 
bought rock albums, his parents gospel and 
country records, so there was always music 
around the house. And Matt soaked it all up. 
His grandfather, too, played dance tunes on 
the fiddle and tried to teach his grandson. 
But Matt grew discouraged with his lack of 
progress. He then opted for the guitar—an 
instrument he could sing along to. 

After graduating from high school at 17, 
Andersen left New Brunswick to take a 
one-year course at the Ontario Institute of 
Audio Recording Technology in London. 
On weekends he hung out at clubs like The 
Scot’s Corner and Old Chicago, where he 
heard live blues for the first ttme. Then from 
Eric Clapton albums, he would trace its 
roots backwards towards the major sources. 

On his return to New Brunswick, he 
started Stubby Fingers with close friend Dan 
Vallance. Great Big Sea had taken off at the 
time and for the sake of a gig or two An- 
dersen forged a repertoire of old folk songs 
and classic rock to play in bars around the 
Maritimes. Vallance, however, was finding 
the strain of a full-time job and playing mu- 
sic too much to bear and so Stubby Fingers 
called it a day without ever recording. 

Undeterred, Andersen recruited Ray 
Haines to form Flat Top in 2002. They 
would add a bass player and drummer 
when needed. But this combo had the shelf 
life of brie. Andersen was the only one 
committed to playing full time and Flat Top 
suffered the same fate as Stubby Fingers. 

“Being weekend warriors you can only 
travel so far. I wanted to do more—travel 
and not just have to worry about playing 
Friday and Saturday gigs. I wanted to work 
full time at it so I just decided to head out on 
my own and focus on getting out of bars and 
into the folk clubs. I wanted a taste for that.” 

Subsequently he recorded the EP One 
Size Never Fits (2002) Solo At Session 
(2004) and Live at Liberty House (2005). 


All three discs no longer exist. He describes 
them now as rudimentary recordings, 
one-time calling cards of sorts. However, 
the best of these first two recordings he 
retooled and resurrected for the impressive 
Second Time Around (2007). Almost simul- 
taneously, Andersen performed a showcase 
at the Atlantic Film Festival where pro- 
ducer Paul Milner approached him after the 
gig and offered to produce his next album. 
Milner’s credits include Keith Richards and 
Robert Palmer. 

“[Milner] ... came up to me after and said 
if you want to make a blues album give me 
a call. It’s one of these conversations that 
you get a lot of but this one actually had 
some weight to it. | gave Paul a call the 
next time I was ready to record.” 

Milner then booked Chapel Hill recording 
studio in Lincoln, England, for a week and 
hired such top-class musicians as drummer 
Henry Spinetti (Bob Dylan, Eric Clapton, 
George Harrison, Paul McCartney, ...) and 
keyboard player Dan Cutrona (Joe Cocker, 
Al Green, The Bee Gees, Donna Summer, 
...). The resulting album, Something In Be- 
tween (2008), marked a huge leap forward 
for Andersen. Impeccably produced and 
arranged, it stretches from soul and gospel 
swaddled in strings and choirs to meat-and- 
potatoes rhythm and blues. The gorgeous 
ballad Bold and Beaten, though, deserves 
particular reverence. 

“T was on the road with a friend, Ross 
Neilsen. He had just broken up with his 
girlfriend at the time so he was in a pretty 
good frame of mind for writing a song. The 


song’s about being on the road and the sac- 
rifices you make for true love. That’s where 
that one came from.” 

Now performing about 150 gigs a year, 
Andersen, with the help of his Vinyl Café 
appearances, was slowly building a signifi- 
cant following. With friends like Mike Ste- 
vens, Andersen would record Live from the 
Phoenix Theatre in Saint John, NB, in 2009, 
a disc he describes as an updated version of 
his second recording Solo At Session. 

A year later he was the toast of Frederic- 
ton, NB. The Harvest Jazz and Blues Fes- 
tival there sponsored him to participate in 
the International Blues Challenge on famed 
Beale Street in Memphis, TN. Competing 
against blues musician from around the 
world, he won as Best Solo/Duet Artist — 
the first Canadian to do so. Part of his prize 
included a week of gigs on a Caribbean 
Blues Cruise opening every night for the 
likes of Taj Mahal, Bettye LaVette and Sh- 
emekia Copeland. Andersen obviously held 
his own as they asked him back this year. 

Such is his status now on the home front 
that plans are underway to book him into 
one of the most prestigious venues in the 
country: Toronto’s Massey Hall. 

“That’s kind of a goal for my manager,” 
says Andersen. “He wants to get that one 
under his belt. It’s a little validation for 
him. It’ll be a ways down the road but, 
yeah, I’d love to play Massey Hall. I was 
lucky enough to play there last year open- 
ing for Buddy Guy. I finally got to see what 
the fuss is all about. It has a vibe, that’s for 
sure.” 


G- 
Matt Andersen in full flight 
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Danny Thompson 


The Penguin Eggs Interview 


n Danny Thompson jargon, he’s 

a legend in his own lunchtime. 

A stand-up bass player is a rare 
enough beast in modern times and 
Thompson is unique not only in his 
playing style but the breadth of music 
he has seamlessly engaged during the 
course of a long and colourful career 
that’s seen him play with various jazz 
and blues greats, tour with Roy Orbison 
and The Beatles, help found folk-jazz 
supergroup Pentangle and forge an 
influential and groundbreaking partner- 
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ship with the late John Martyn. Only 
last year he was playing sessions with 
Kate Bush and having a ball onstage 
with The Who. An irrepressible London- 
er, he is also fiercely funny and can talk 
for England...Questions by Colin Irwin. 


What was it that drew you to the bass? 


From the age of 14 I was always going 
to be a bass player. I was a big fan of 
New Orleans jazz, particularly (clarinet- 
tist) George Lewis. The bass player was 


Alcide (Slow Drag) Pavageau and I loved 
the bass sound...or it may just have been 
his name. But the big thing about that 

was the trombonist, Jim Robinson. Now 
when people talk about my style, they talk 
about my melodic, singing-over-the-top, 
counter-melodic style...it’s not something 
I’m consciously aware of but it’s probably 
something to do with all those formative 
years listening to the trombonist Jim Robin- 
son soaring over the melodies. 


You do have a distinctive style... 


People ask me about that and I say, 
‘Oh, it’s to do with this and that, it’s to 
do with posture and your left arm and all 
the rest’...but I walked into a bass shop 
the other day and had a bit of a play ona 
few basses, as you do. And the old boy in 
there was grinning at me and I said, ‘Are 
you grinning because you know I’m not 
an academic and I’m a bit of a hooligan?’. 
He said, ‘No, I just know I’m listening to 
somebody who started playing without an 
amplifier’. And I went DING! Yes. Alcide 
(Slow Drag) Pavageau never had an ampli- 
fier and the beat was the essential thing 
rather than nowadays it’s the harmony and 
the melodic and the choice of notes. 


Didn’t you start your career playing in 
strip clubs? 


That was when I was 16. Tubby Hayes 
and other great London jazzers would come 
to the strip club after the strippers and dirty 
raincoat brigade had gone home at lam and 
we'd play through the night to about 7am. 
Wonderful times. He’d say to me ‘Some of 
the notes you play hurt my eyes...but you 
got great time and you really swing and 
that’s everything. You can always learn the 
notes but if you haven’t got that swing and 
that timing you are wasting your time’. 


Playing regularly at Ronnie Scott’s 
[jazz club in London] around that time 
must have been important, too... 


I played with some amazing people there; 
Phil Seamen, Jackie Dougan. All these 
great drummers. And be heard...there were 
plenty of invisible bass players around in 
clubs. But you could hear me! Before that, 
when I was 12, 13 or 14 I spent a lot of 
time listening to Alan Lomax’s programs 
on Voice of America going round peniten- 
tiaries and chain gangs. I was absolutely 
addicted to that when all the other kids 
were listening to Tommy Steele. I was 
really into black music, Big Bill Broonzy 
and all that. The first record I ever bought 
was Sonny Terry’s Train Blues. We used to 
sit around in school and people would be 
saying, ‘I’m gonna be a doctor, I’m gonna 
be a lawyer, I’m gonna be this, I’m gonna 
be that’. And there’s me, this snotty-nosed 
South London kid saying, ‘I’m gonna be 
a double bass player!’. You’ve got to be a 
lunatic, haven’t you? But when I got hold 
of a bass, I went BING! And it’s the bass 
I’ve got now. Young people say to me 
now, ‘I want to be a famous producer or 
a famous songwriter or a famous guitar- 
ist’ but when I was 14 or 15 the idea of 
being famous never even entered my head. 
The only people who went into recording 
studios were Frankie Laine and Doris Day 
and the idea of making a recording was 
impossible for me to perceive. I just wanted 
to play the bass and I wanted to replace the 
bass player with Ken Colyer’s band, Big 
Ron Ward. That was my ambition... to be 
in Ken Colyer’s band. 


Did electric bass never appeal to you? 


I'll tell you what happened. I’d just come 
out of the army and was broke. I’d been 
called up and spent two years in Malaysia 
and when I came out I was totally skint. 
Somebody said, ‘There’s a job for a bass 
player, you’re a bass player, aren’t you? It’s 
with a bloke called Roy Orbison’. I said, ‘I 
don’t know him’. And the bloke said, ‘It’s 
40 quid a week for a six-week tour’. And 
I said, ‘Fantastic!’. That was 1963. And 
they said I had to play electric bass, which 
I hadn’t done before. So they got me an 
electric bass. I must have been awful, but 
I ended up doing three tours with Orbison 
and The Beatles were supporting. And then 
they had a hit and they changed Orbison to 
the support. 


Did you have lots of screaming girls in 
the audience? 


Yeah, you couldn’t hear music, you 
couldn’t hear anything. You could have 
been playing God Save the Queen, nobody 
would have known any different. 


What was The Big O like then? 


He was fantastic. He was bigger than Pre- 
sley at the time! I loved the man. I’d come 
out of the army, a complete unknown dork, 
but I got on really well with him. Lovely 
man. People sometimes ask if I’ve ever 
played electric bass and I say, “‘Once—with 
Roy Orbison. That’ll do!’. And when they 
ask if I’ve ever played bluegrass, I say, 
‘Once—with Bela Fleck, Sam Bush, Jerry 
Douglas. That’ll do!’. 
played blues?’. ‘Yes—with Joe Williams, 
Little Walter’.... When I think about it, 
it’s ridiculous. I played with Art Farmer, 
Freddie Hubbard, Jon Hendricks, plus Stan 
Tracey’s quartet, Tubby Hayes...at one 


‘Have you ever 


time I was with Alexis Korner, Pentangle 
and the Tubby Hayes Quartet at the same 
time and doing Marianne Faithfull albums. 
It’s stupid. How was that possible? 


How did Pentangle fit into all this? 


I’ve never had any musical prejudices. 
Whether it’s blues or jazz or folk or what, 
I don’t care. | was doing a TV show 
with Alexis Korner, and John Renbourn 
happened to be there playing guitar with 
Dorris Henderson and in the tea break we 
got together and he said he was doing this 


Brothers! 


stuff at the Horseshoe pub with another 
guitarist called Bert Jansch, if I fancied 
coming down. So I did and then I got the 
drummer Terry Cox to come along and 
Jacqui McShee became the singer and that 
was how Pentangle started. At no time did I 
think of it as being particularly innovative, 
but it was an important step in my musical 
education. I was working at Ronnie Scott’s 
at the time and some of the jazz people 
said, ‘How can you play with those folk 
people? What about the solos?’. And I said, 
‘Solos is ALL I do!’. It was good, although 
it wasn’t so happy afterwards when we 
were ripped off by the record company and 
it came to a sour end. 


And John Martyn? 


We’d done five albums with Pentangle 
and been all round the world and the record 
company wanted us to do another album 
with a considerable advance, but I said 
that’s it, I’m out of here. Bert wanted to do 
one last album and I said if we’re doing it 
just for the advance then it’s definitely time 
to chuck it in. Then I ran into John Martyn 
and the rest is history. At the start we were 
getting £30 a night if we were lucky but 
it’s what you put into it that counts and 
we bounced off each other and were doing 
something nobody else was doing and I 
loved it. 


You were pretty wild, by all accounts... 
We did a lot of raving but I know plumb- 


ers and builders who’ ve done just as much 
raving and we were lucky we didn’t dam- 
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age ourselves as much as some people. 


The recent death of your great Pen- 
tangle colleague Bert Jansch must have 
hit you hard... 


Yes, it’s very sad. He was a real warrior 
because he’d been ill for years but he never 
complained. He never ever said, ‘I don’t 
feel well’. And what was also terrible was 
that his wife died seven weeks later. 


And before that you had to contend 
with the loss of John Martyn... 


John...I’m still not over it. When people 
used to say, ‘I’ve lost this, I’ve lost that’, 
Id think yes, but that’s what life is, we’re 
in, we’re out. But when John died it made 
me really aware of what grief is. It’s still 
with me. I really miss him. I miss the three 
o’clock in the morning phone calls. The 
phone would go and there’d be John going 
(he adopts Martyn’s gruff Scottish accent) 
“You English bastard...I love you, man’. 
And Id say, ‘If you love me why are you 
waking me up at bloody three o’clock in 
the morning?’. And he’d say, ‘Don’t be 
such an English bastard...’. I miss all that. 
Even though he went off and did his elec- 
tric thing, he was always there. 


Do you believe in the afterlife? 


I do. I was brought up in a Catholic Jesuit 
college, which can put you off it, but I 
used to ask questions all the time and never 
really got answers. I looked at Taoism and 
Buddhism...not in a desperate search for 


a raft to travel on but I thought there’s got 
to be something or nothing — and athe- 

ists don’t get a lot of holidays so I can’t 

be an atheist. So then I discovered Islam, 
which was never mentioned at school. It 
was always pictures of Saracens chopping 
babies’ heads off. All these bearded geezers 
on horseback, so it was taboo. But I looked 
at it and thought it was telling me what 

I'd been asking. It was very direct, so that 
convinced me that was the way to go. My 
problem now is Muslims are killing each 
other, Christians are killing each other and 
all these God-fearing people are killing 
each other. I still retain my belief but I 
realize people are the problem and the way 
they interpret things to suit their lifestyle. 


You played with Nick Drake, too, on 
his Five Leaves Left album. Was he this 
tragic figure everyone assumes? 


Well, he was a very fragile bloke. John 
liked him a lot but I used to think he needed 
a kick up the arse. They said he was going 
through this terrible depression but I’ve 
been through depression and the last thing 
you need is to go into the studio with a 
30-piece orchestra. I think it was inverted 
snobbery on my part because he was 
posh but we overcame that and enjoyed 
each other’s company. He’d come up to 
my house in Suffolk and I tried bullying, 
patronizing and being really friendly just 
to try and shake him out of it but it didn’t 
work. But I thought his stuff was fantastic. 


Jacqui Mc§ 
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You’re still as busy as ever... 


Yeah. I did some gigs last year with The 
Who playing acoustic. I was standing there 
on stage with Townshend and Daltrey and 
I’m playing Pinball Wizard and all these 
Who hits. Never in my wildest dreams did 
I imagine I’d ever be doing anything like 
that. Tom Jones maybe, but not The Who. 


And you worked with Kate Bush’s last 
year, too— what was she like? 


She’s great. There are no frills with her; 
she’s very direct and knows exactly what she 
wants. She has this picture in her head and 
away you go. She has no time for what the 
business wants, she does it because it’s what 
she wants to do. She has so much integrity. 


No thought of retirement then? 


No. [ had a stroke in 1997 and I was blind 
and paralyzed and couldn’t even drink 
water, and they thought I’d had it. But at no 
time did I think, ‘Poor me.’ The only thing 
I cared about was would I be able to play 
again? The idea of not being able to play 
was worse than any disability. As soon as I 
got home I went to the bass and everything 
was OK. I have to keep my chops in and 
work is the only way to do that because 
I’m a lazy geezer. My biggest kick is being 
onstage. Not to impress audiences or other 
people but to give myself satisfaction. I still 
have my childhood enthusiasm about it all. 
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| Arguably the most influential folk album ever 
released in Canada, Fogarty’s Cove. Everything es- 
| sential that came before it was part of a folk legacy 

that evolved elsewhere. — Stan Rogers, Page 59 
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This is a work of great purity and beauty that 
encourages quiet reflection and makes listening 


intently a most rewarding experience. 
— Corrina Hewat, Page 63 
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Kate Reid 
Doing It for the Chicks (independent) 

The third CD from Kate Reid 
begins with a bang by telling 
the fabulous story-in-song of 
Captain Cupcake. He drives a 
tug boat and is a total rough- 
neck cross-dresser who hangs 
out in a sketchy Nanaimo bar, 
where he successfully proposes 
marriage to the hot server. 
That’s just for starters. 

Then we are off on the usual 
Kate Reid emotional roller- 
coaster ride, from chuckles at 
the nuttiness of My Baby’s In 
the Beer Tent Again and the 
sly humour of Closet Femme 
to the awe of Crying Holy and 
the indignation of Revolution. 
Although she is an out-and-out 
lesbian, and writes very much 
from that perspective, her mate- 
rial has a much broader appeal 
because it concerns universal 
issues such as social justice, 
human unity, tolerance, justice 
and love. Oh, and just in case 
it is ever forgotten, the tunes 
are great and she is a brilliant 
singer as well. Stylistically 
there’s a stronger country-folk 
and bluegrass influence com- 
pared with her two previous 
releases. 


There is an evident arc of de- 
velopment running through all 
three of her CDs, which traces 
her growth from Comin’ Alive, 
as she emerged from her protec- 
tive shell, to /’m Just Warming 
Up, where she began to flex her 
muscles, to the all out vibrancy, 
brazen-cheeked satire and righ- 
teous biting polemic that runs 
in a rich vein throughout Doing 
It for the Chicks. 

The cover wittily portrays 
Kate surrounded by adoring 
women, in a tongue-in-cheek 
parody of those dreadful 
gangsta rap album covers. It’s 
what’s inside that really counts, 
however—and what’s inside is 
very good indeed. 

— By Tim Readman 


Leon Rosselson 
The World Turned Upside Down (Fuse 
Records/PM Press) 

It is challenging to review 
a four-CD set containing just 
shy of five hours of music, 72 
songs, covering 50 years of cre- 
ative work in the space I have 
been given. There are so many 
great songs about important 
things, so many articulate com- 
mentaries on people and things, 
issues and events that you could 


easily write a book based on the 
songs. Happily, Leon Rossel- 
son did just that—65 pages of 
notes that come with the CDs. 
Between the songs and the 
book about them, we get a his- 
tory of the politics and culture 
of the last five decades and, to 
a degree, five centuries, written 
by an incisive analyst of current 
affairs and mores. Leon Ros- 
selson is the finest songwriter 
addressing political and social 
issues in the English language. 

He writes against war, about 
the struggle to remain human 
in an inhuman world, and the 
crisis of the artist faced with a 
society where art is not respect- 
ed or rewarded. He denounces 
the treason and perfidy of those 
who claim to lead the struggle 
for a better world and cel- 
ebrates the ones who kept and 
keep the faith, fighting against 
all odds, from the Diggers to 
William Morris to secular Jew- 
ish radicals today. 

He writes for and about chil- 
dren and adults without patron- 
izing either. He does so with 
wit, humour, anger and skill. 
These songs will make you 
laugh, cry, think and act—the 
measure of a great artist. Buy 
this CD! You need it! 

— By Gary Cristall 


Tom Lewis and 
QFTRY 

Poles Apart Too — The Song Goes On 
(Self-Propelled Music) 

It’s been 25 years since I first 
heard of Tom Lewis through his 
first album, Surfacing. Then, 
fresh out of a 25-year stint in 
the British Navy and a new 
Canadian, he brought a breath 
of fresh air to folk music with 
a collection of shanties both 
traditional and new. 

He hasn’t disappointed since 
and with Poles Apart Too—The 
Song Goes On he reunites with 
QFTRY, a five-piece band from 
Poland, with whom he did a 


Reviews 


terrific album 10 years ago. 


No surprises here—lusty male 
voices with British and Polish 
accents belting out sea-themed 
shanties and songs, some a 
cappella, some with tasteful 
arrangements by QFTRY. 

And that’s great because 
sometimes you don’t want sur- 
prises, just work extremely well 
done by masters of their profes- 
sions. I love their version of the 
traditional shanty Passage to 
Grimsby and the reprise of The 
Last Shanty, the first song Tom 
ever wrote that appeared on that 
first album so many years go. 

So, when was the last time 
you went to sea? If never, or 
not for a long time, join Tom 
and QFTRY for a voyage I 
guarantee you'll truly enjoy. 
Everyone should have at least 
one Tom Lewis record in their 
possession or their music col- 
lection is incomplete. This one 
is a good’un to start with. 

— By les siemieniuk 


Fred Eaglesmith 
6 Volts (Sweetwater Music) 

Like Neil Young, Fred 
Eaglesmith follows his muse 
wherever it may go, and the 
only thing you can know for 
sure when a new album by the 
Ontario singer/songwriter is an- 
nounced is that you'll have no 
idea what it will sound like. 

From country-rock to blue- 
grass, gospel to spooky, elec- 
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tronically treated folk, even 
a splash of Latin inflected 
’50s rock’n’roll in 2010’s 
Cha Cha Cha, he wanders 
with a will across a varied 
musical landscape. 

Eaglesmith gets back to 
alt-country basics with 6 
Volts, and while the results 
aren’t quite as beguiling as 
classic albums like Dusty 
he’s still able to pull out 
enough killer songs to make 
this an essential purchase. 
Like Johnny Cash, where 
he takes a shot at latter-day 
fans of the country icon; the 
murder ballad Katie; and 
Stars, his gentle tip of the 
hat to deceased friend and 
longtime former mandolin 
player Willie P. Bennett. 

New mandolinist and 
banjo player Mike Zinger 
has the uncomfortable task 
of filling in for a legend but 
along with perennial Eagle- 
smith pedal steel guitarist 
Roger Marin, and a few oth- 
ers from his touring band, he 
does just fine. As does Fred, 
who sings at his croaking 
best throughout. 

— By Tom Murray 


First Aid Kit 
The Lion’s Roar (Wichita Recordings) 
The Swedish Soderberg 
sisters first blew minds with 
an unaffected YouTube 
cover of Fleet Foxes’ Tiger 
Mountain Peasant song 
back in 2008, owning the 
song so thoroughly that you 
almost had to question the 
authorship. Or their age, 
since they were teenagers 
locking into some very adult 
sentiments, singing wounds 
so deep and ancient the 
hair stood up on the back 
of your neck. Despite being 
instantly taken up by a range 
of hipper-than-hip indie stars 
like Bright Eyes, The Knife 
and the Foxes themselves, 


First Aid Kit have kept their 
preternatural self-possession 
two albums into their career. 

The Lion’s Roar sees a 
little country music thrown 
into the folk mix, along with 
homage to musical ante- 
cedents (Emmylou); it’s not 
quite as stark as you might 
like at times but producer 
Mike Mogis thankfully 
keeps the accompaniment to 
(mostly) pedal guitar swells 
and touches of cello and vio- 
lins, setting those gorgeous, 
thrilling harmonies to the 
fore, except on the rollick- 
ing closer King of the World, 
which features Bright Eyes 
himself on a guest vocal. 

— By Tom Murray 


Steve Gates 
A Bee in Her Mouth (Black Guillemot Music) 

Halifax singer/songwriter 
Steve Gates has already 
made a minor splash on 
the East Coast as one-fifth 
of Caledonia, a sprawling, 
musically uncategorizable 
collective, but it’s as a solo 
artist that he appears to 
be taking off. His second 
release (after last October’s 
Hello Jesus EP) has Gates 
keeping the sound raw and 
simple, a true kitchen record- 
ing if there ever was one. 

It’s a sombre, finger-picked 
affair with scores of guest 
stars, including Jenn Grant, 
Dan Ledwell and Rose 
Cousins, and at no point 
does it feel thrown together. 
Gates’s storytelling is strong 
and the instrumental touches 
(clarinet, pedal steel, vari- 
ous strings) are subtle; they 
never call attention to them- 
selves. There’s not a weak 
one in the bunch but Down 
To the River and Godfor- 
saken stand out as tracks that 
exemplify his wry, rumina- 
tive lyrical perspective. 

— By Tom Murray 


lan Foster 
The Evening Light (Independent) 

This is the first ’ ve heard of 
Ian Foster. It seems, despite 
technology, this country is still 
big enough for someone to 
make a splash in Europe, New- 
foundland, and the Maritmes 
and still be relatively unheard 
of out here in the west of 
Canada. 

Well, spread the word—Ian 
Foster is a good’un. Good 
songs, good playing, good 
arrangements, good sing- 
ing ... the whole package. A 
Large Crowd Gathers for the 
Deceased Jeff Elliot's Encore 
Performance is a great title and 
a great song. 

Although he seems square 
in the middle of the definition 
of singer/songwriter—a boy 
with a guitar—I love the way 
he sweetens up the sounds 
with cello, banjo, violin and 
numerous other odd and lovely 
touches to go along with his ac- 
complished guitar playing. 

Ian Foster is a lovely discovery 
for me. The Evening Light is a 
keeper. Check it out. 

— By les siemieniuk 


Minor Empire 
Second Nature (World Trip Records) 

Second Nature by Toronto 
band Minor Empire is an in- 
triguing mix of Middle Eastern 
rhythms, instruments and 
maqams, blended with electric 
guitar stings and groaning bass 
lines. The production quality 
is a real pleasure—very clean. 
What could have been a soup 
of instruments and timbres is 
handled skillfully by Ozan Boz, 
who also arranges and plays 
electric guitar. Each instrument 
stands well-delineated, given its 
Own space in the mix. 

Most of the compositions are 
based on traditional Turk- 
ish folk tunes but leader Boz 
speaks true when he says that 
the Turkish and Western music 


“coexist together while keeping 
their original shapes”. 

These are delightful sounds: 
lightning runs on the kanun 
(hammered dulcimer) spun 
out by Didem Basar; peppery 
shots of percussion (darbuka 
and bendir) from Debashis 
Sinha, a founder of Autorick- 
shaw; earthy ringing of the 
oud, played by virtuoso Ismail 
Fencioglu. Buzzing bass and 
electric guitar weave seam- 
lessly with the Middle Eastern 
instruments. Haunting vocals 
by Ozgu Ozma, alternately sul- 
try and sweet, draw us in ever 
more deeply. 

A very fine debut. Could the 
next album have some notes 
about the lyrics’ meaning? 

— By Lark Clark 


Mighty Popo 
Gakondo (Borealis Records) 

A real change and artistic 
breakthrough for Popo Murig- 
ande, better known as Mighty 
Popo. He is best known for his 
Afropop and reggae recordings, 
and work as a member of the 
African Guitar Summit. On 
his latest recording, Gakondo 
(which translates as origins 
or tradition), he rediscovers 
his musical heritage in his 
native Rwanda, going back to 
the music of the Royal Court 
and the traditional sounds of 
the wooden trough zither, the 


inanga. 

Sung entirely in Kinyarwan- 
da, Rwanda’s only indigenous 
language, Popo adapts tradi- 
tional songs and writes new 
originals based on inanga melo- 
dies. The music is acoustic, 
with beautiful tunes and vocals, 
often very subtle yet engaging. 
Mighty Popo’s usual back- 
ing musicians, Kofi Ackah on 
percussion and Aron Niyitunga, 
support him well. He is also 
joined on four songs with B.C. 
musicians Doug Cox on slide 
guitar,and John Reischman on 
mandolin, and their acoustic 
instruments mix well with this 
traditional side of Popo. Highly 
recommended. 

— By Jonathan Kertzer 


John K Sampson 
Provincial (Anti-) 

This solo effort from The 
Weakerthans front man, John 
K Sampson, aptly entitled 
Provincial, has been keenly 
anticipated by me. I’ve been a 
longtime appreciator of John’s 
work and have looked forward 
to new stuff even as I revelled 
in the experience of the old. 


Reviews 


Samson continues to write 
poetic lyrics that at first listen 
seem to weigh a pound but 
upon further listening actually 
weigh five pounds. He has a 
gift of making the provincial 
and seemingly mundane uni- 
versal and profound, illustrated 
by song topics such as finishing 
a master’s thesis, an affair 
between school teachers in The 
Last And, and a night drive out 
of a city centre in Heart of the 
Continent. 

His muse has always been 
Winnipeg, MN, and as someone 
who spent the first half of his 
life growing up there, perhaps 
there is an extra layer of plea- 
sure in hearing the names and 
descriptions of a familiar unique 
geography and social ethos. But 
you need not know any of the 
details a local knows to appreci- 
ate the emotions and thoughts 
roiled up by Sampson’s lovely, 
sparse, yet dense lyrics. 

Musically, you can tell he 
was a Weakerthan, but there 
is enough new and interest- 
ing to put his own stamp on 
these songs, especially on an 
achingly gorgeous duet with 
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his wife, Christine Fellows, on 
Taps Reversed. 

Provincial is a terrific record. 
— By les siemieniuk 


Brandon Isaak 
Bluesman’s Plea (Independent) 

Fans of Vancouver’s Twist- 
ers know of Brandon Isaak’s 
powerful contributions to this 
band’s hard-swingin’ defini- 
tion of blues—and it’s for this 
reason alone that Bluesman’s 
Plea demands added attention, 
if not a degree of shock. Isaak, 
ably assisted by his brother, 
Chris, in their Yukon-based 
studio, has turned in one of the 
best traditional blues albums in 
years — sounding so completely 
comfortable in the role as to 
make you rethink what you 
thought you knew about him. 
Who knew? 


Leonard Cohen 


Leonard Cohen 


Reviews 


Natalie MacMaster 


Cape Breton Girl (Entertainment One) 
Here’s a wonderful tradition- 
ally based CD of real honest-to- 
goodness Cape Breton music. 
Natalie’s fiddle takes centre 
stage, as it should, while most 
of the backing is provided by 
piano with bits of guitar and 
a smattering of other instru- 
ments added for flavour. There 
are plenty of characteristically 
driving tunes like the opener F 
Medley and the lively Butcher’s 
Jig Set. The more lyrical mo- 
ments come in the form of 
tunes like the lovely air The 
Methlick Style. It’s a fiddling 
tour de force and a fitting 
tribute to her marvellous Uncle 
Buddy, to whom this collec- 
tion is dedicated. Although she 
is now living in Ontario, Ms. 
MacMaster has proved here 


collaborators (such as the that, although you can take 


Proof positive that life in tightly harmonizing Webb the girl out of Cape Breton, 
Yukon offers more than short 
hours of daylight and half-price 


pemmican—or maybe that’s 


Old Ideas (Sony) 


It’s interesting at this stage Sisters, who provide much vo- you can never, ever, take Cape 


in their respective histories to cal colour here) abide, but the Breton out of this girl! 


compare the work of Leonard austere arrangements revolve — By Tim Readman 
Cohen with that of Lou Reed. 
The superficial similarities — 


most notably that their lyrical 


why? These fresh originals roll as ever around the gravity of 


off Isaak’s lap like old dogs, his Wilco 


The Whole Love (d8pm Records) 


Cohen’s gravelly whisper and 
vocals an unexpected soulful the profundity of his sculpted 


match to his phenomenal guitar —_ prowess has always been seen verses. But somehow, out of American alternative band 


skills and distinct edge with a to redeem the obvious limits of this unwavering consistency, Wilco, with roots stemming 


slide, as his feet gently tap out their vocal expressiveness — fresh beauty still emerges as on __ from its alt-country lineage 
the time. His You Gotta Pray 
picks up the pace, channeling 
Ry Cooder’s gospel attack, led 
by his buttery slide, augmented 
by Chris’s support vocals. 

Tell Me Why elevates the tone 


with loads of personality as 


have become well-worn punch the quietly astonishing Crazy to | with members from the former 
Uncle Tupelo, has released its 


ninth album, The Whole Love. 


Love You. Let us all be grateful. 
— By Scott Lingley 


lines among their detractors, 
with Cohen long wearing the 
epithet “Old Man Monotone.” 
But where Reed’s appetite for 
profligate artsy experimental- 
ism churns up highly variable 
results— witness last year’s 
widely derided collaboration 
with Metallica—Cohen seems 
to inhabit a well-established 


Brandon’s harp and syrupy gui- 
tar erupts into Chester Burnett- 
like howls and a deep feeling 
of loss. Contrast the vaudevil- 
lian feel of Ain't No Pleasin’ 
You to the party-themed ode to 
over-drinking with Too Much 


and rarified musical world 
entirely his own to which lis- 
teners are occasionally invited 
to return. 

In this sense, Old Ideas —Co- 
hen’s first studio album since 
2004 and the twelfth such 
artifact in five decades — holds 


Wine —a plodding, repetitive 
groove that reveals Brandon’s 
soulful side. Hard to believe 
that this release resulted from 
someone asking him to do a 
almost no surprises at all. 
Stale-dated instrumental 
flavours are rotated out, valued 


solo show —it hadn’t occurred 
to him. Our gain. 
— By Eric Thom 


Natalie MacMasté 
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In 2004 Wilco won two 
Grammy Awards for A 
Ghost Is Born, including 
Best Alternative Music 
Album. The Whole Love 
is a 2011 Grammy nomi- 
nee for Best Rock Album. 
This diversity in Grammy 
recognition shows that 
Wilco continues to push 
its musical boundaries. 

The Whole Love is a 
solid album, with strong 
tracks that glide effort- 
lessly between rock, 
alt-country and folk with 
rich instrumentation and 
unique arrangements. 

Although released as a 
rock album, this upbeat, 
oftentimes experimental, 
romp cannot be pigeon- 
holed. At times it’s poppy, 
with J Might and Whole 
Love, or folk/country, 
with Black Moon and One 
Sunday Morning. Front- 
man Jeff Tweedy has an 
intense writing style that 
is at once captivating and 
unyielding. In the past it’s 
been called dark but this 
album comes from Mr. 
Tweedy’s happy place, 
which makes it an even 
more worthwhile listen. 

— By Phil Harries 


Arianna Gillis 
Forget Me Not (independent) 
Produced by her father, 
David Gillis, Arianna 
Gillis’s Forget Me Not 
has elements of the bratty 
teenage angst and self- 
indulgence of an early 
twentysomething. Musi- 
cally, the album is slick, 
Gillis’s delivery strong, 
but lyrically it lacks 
substance. All 11 tracks 
are co-written by the 
father-and-daughter team. 
Most memorable is the 
title track, Forget Me Not, 
featuring a hodgepodge of 


instrumentation — flugel- 
horn, cello/strings, drums, 
bass, electric, resonator 
and electric guitar. 
Samuel Starr is Gillis’s 
most creative lyrical 
effort. Written in a series 
of quotes and dialogue, 
she explores the afterlife. 
Snap Crack features a lot 
of doo-wah, doo-wah, 
doo-wahs, a foolish- 
ness that suits Gillis’s 
youthfulness. Back on the 
Hill is all hand snaps and 
heartbreak confessions. 
The album closes with Oh 
the World, a confessional 
with a little instrumental 
tuba and ukulele flair. 
— Shannon Webb-Campbell 


The Little Willies 


For the Good Times (Milking Bull, 
Parlaphone, EMI Music) 

Norah Jones is a country 
singer. All a person has to 
do is slide in the second 
project from The Little 
Willies to remove any 
doubt. The Willies is a 
group of musical pals 
from all over the U.S. 
featuring pop star Jones. 
For the Good Times pays 
homage to straight ahead 
country in a way few 
projects out of Nashville 
have for two decades. The 
title track comes from the 
pen of Kris Kristofferson 
and the simple treat- 
ment of this classic is a 
reminder of how gifted a 
writer Kristofferson really 
is. The album features ma- 
terial from Lefty Frizell, 
Loretta Lynn and Willie 
Nelson, among others. 
Jones shares the vocals on 
the project with Richard 
Julian, who brings a Lyle 
Lovett sensibility to his 
performance of Johnny 
Cash’s Wide Open Road. 
Julian is good but it is 


Jones who shines. 

Her interpretation of 
Dolly Parton’s Jolene 
brings the pain of the lyric 
right to the listener’s ear. 
The Little Willies started 
almost as a lark close 
to 10 years ago. This, 
their second album, is a 
reminder that a pairing of 
good musicians and good 
songs is something worth 
spending your time on. 

— By Ruth Blakely 


Andrew Cronshaw 
The Unbroken Surface of Snow 
(Cloud Valley) 

More incredible, moody 
stuff from Mr. Cron- 
shaw — not everyone’s cup 
of tea but worth throwing 
on if you’re in a rest- 
less frame of mind. Only 
five songs this time out; 
two clocking in under 
five minutes, two at 12, 
and the title track at an 
inspiring 34 minutes! The 
heart of this recording 
is the interplay between 
Cronshaw on his usual 
library of instruments and 
Armenian duduk master 
Tigran Aleksanyan, with 
contributions also from 
Ian Blake and Sanna 
Kurki-Suonio (whose 
name you may recognize 
from her days with Hed- 
ningarna). 

Musically it’s all fairly 
slow and quiet, sounding 
improvised much of the 
time (although apparently 
coloured by traditional 
tunes throughout). I 
wouldn’t even know what 
to call it, and perhaps 
that’s what the group was 
aiming for: music with an 
almost tangible sense of 
space and history, yet with 
none of the constraints 
that come with genre. 

— By Richard Thornley 


<_< 
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Basco 
Big Basco (Independent) 

I know it’s a little early to 
pick my favourites for 2012 but 
I have no doubt that Basco will 
figure prominently. This Danish 
septet, with its combination of 
wood and brass, has produced 
one of the most exciting tradi- 
tional folk discs I’ve heard for 
a long time. Imagine La Bottine 
Souriante, mostly in Danish. 
The relatively new band was 
actually started as a traditional 
quartet by a Scotsman— Hal 
Parfitt Murray —at a music 
academy in Denmark, and has 
expanded to include symphony 
players in the three-piece brass 
section, including a helicon, 

a tuba that wraps around the 
body. 

They’re all incredible players, 
despite the humorous liner 
notes that refer to themselves 
as belly dancers and part-time 
gigolos, and the mostly original 
music is heavily orchestrated, 
complete with tricky time 
signatures. And then there’s 
that appealing combination of 
fiddles, accordions, citterns 
with the brass, that just adds 
to the excitement. Hopefully 
Basco will soon be making 
their big noise on this side of 
the Atlantic. 

— By Mike Sadava 


Joe Louis Walker 
Hellfire (Alligator) 

Since his debut back in ’86, 
Joe Louis Walker has been a 
prolific, promising blues artist 
with a firm grasp on his many 
talents. Problem is, his best 
efforts have never entirely 
synched with the most com- 
mercially successful end of the 
marketplace as he’s searched 
for a style to call his own. 
With 22-plus releases to his 
credit, Walker’s career got its 
afterburner with °09’s Between 
A Rock and the Blues, rocketing 
him back into the spotlight that 
some of his late *80s and ’90s 
work had foreshadowed. His 
first release for Alligator finds 
him taking a few steps back, 
missing the mark that seemed 
so imminent. 

Teamed with skilled drum- 
mer/producer Tom Hambridge 
(Buddy Guy, Susan Tedes- 
chi), there’s plenty of muscle 
displayed on Hellfire —pos- 
sibly too much, with Walker’s 
oft-effective vocals straining 
to keep up. At the same time, 
Walker’s releases have always 
been about the diversity of his 
talents so nothing’s different 
here — except that he’s being 
aimed at the jugular. The title 
track is loud and raucous but 
sets up the theme nicely —Re- 


Joe Louis Walker 


ese Wynans’s B3 and piano is 
brilliant throughout this disc. 
Slowing things down nicely, 
I Won't Do That taps into 
Walker’s vocal strength and 
finds a groove, yet he still man- 
ages to over-strangle his guitar 
in a more-is-less vein. Adding 
Stones-like fare to his records 
is a staple and Walker simulates 
Keef across Ride All Night, 
complete with wailing backup 
singers and plenty of lead, 
while a Hambridge original 
takes him down Buddy’s trail a 
little too closely with the suspi- 
cious lover’s 1’m On To You. 
Walker turns up the scorch on 
What It’s Worth to pleasing ef- 
fect but the flame is soon doused 
by the overwrought Walker 
original Soldier For Jesus. 
Gospel’s in his blood but the 
song is substandard, repeating 
the phrase 28 times (I counted/ 
we get it), despite great contribu- 
tions from Wynans and Tommy 
MacDonald’s soulful bass. 
The soul attack of J Know Why 
shows his potential to soften 
things up but his voice is so rag- 
gedy it doesn’t work. All in all, 
he’s got all the components to 
add the icing onto the cake — 
he’s due. But Hellfire works too 
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hard to sell the consumer—and 
he’s always done his best work 
when he doesn’t have to. 

— By Eric Thom 


Harlan Pepper 
Young and Old (Harlan Pepper Music) 

Perhaps this Hamilton, ON, 
roots band chose their name 
because it evokes an old-fash- 
ioned, country-raised, southern 
person? Or maybe because they 
play with the unity and tight- 
ness of a single person, hence 
the one name? Either way, it 
works for their sound. The 
disc’s title, too, is appropriate 
for a band of young musi- 
cians but one that plays rootsy, 
slightly country, slightly folky, 
slightly rocky material with a 
hint of psychedelia. They’re as 
comfortable as an old flannel 
shirt with their slide guitar, 
banjo, and whirring keyboards 
but as refreshing as a glass of 
lemonade on a hot day with 
their sharp lyrics and crisp 
drumming. 

There’s no pretension here, 
either, just a relaxed, droll 
humour and a workman-like, 
polished sound that belies their 
relatively young years. Fans of 
The Band, Bob Dylan, or Neil 
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Young will feel at home in 
Harlan Pepper country but 
so will fans of The Old 97’s, 
Chuck Prophet, or Ron Sex- 
smith. The disc is a fine de- 
but by a musically integrated 
unit who fit together like a 
plug in a socket. There isn’t 
a single track that doesn’t 
pull you firmly into their laid 
back world view. 

— By Barry Hammond 


Battlefield Band 
Line-Up (Universal) 

OK, you’re perhaps not 
going to believe this, but 
Line-Up is a truly great (I 
mean TRULY GREAT!) 
Battlefield Band record, 
marking their first without 
founding member Alan Reid. 
The album kicks off in fine 
style with a take-no-prison- 
ers set of tunes and follows 
with the Celtic soul of That's 
How Strong My Love Is 
(time for a Celtic cuddle, 
anyone?) Other highlights 
include the rousing A’ 
Bhriogais Uallach (check 
the video on YouTube) and 
the darkly prophetic Lov- 
ers and Friends (“So fill 
up your glass to the future 
and past, in harmony be 
determined. There's more 
friendship poured out, in a 
bottle of stout, than you'll 
find in statute or sermon.”) 
It’s just all wonderful stuff. 
If you had, like me, basically 
written off Battlefield Band, 
Line-Up just might change 
your mind. 

— By Richard Thornley 


The Pines 
Dark So Gold (Red House) 
Frontmen for the now 
seven-piece Minneapolis- 
spawned band, Benson 
Ramsey (son of Bo) and 
David Huckfelt continue 
what they started five years 
ago. What they started was 


a great band rooted in the 
spooky melancholy side of 
American roots music. 

Cry Cry Crow, Rise Up 
and Be Lonely, Dead Feath- 
ers, Losing the Stars—just 
some of song titles from 
The Pines’ new album, 
Dark So Gold, so yes they 
do continue in the vein they 
started but in five years have 
continued to grow musically 
in their chosen style. Dark 
So Gold is atmospheric and 
more musically lush than 
their earlier releases. 

I have a fondness for mel- 
ancholy, for songs of cold 
dawns and dark nights —al- 
ways with a glimmer of 
hope—it’s like life really 
is. The Pines are masters of 
this. Dark So Gold shimmers 
through the dark. 

— By les siemieniuk 


Various artists 
The Lost Notebooks of Hank Wil- 
liams (Sony) 

‘“What’s that shitkicker 
music you’re listening to?” 
my dear old dad said when 
he caught me on Skype the 
other day while I was spin- 
ning The Lost Notebooks of 
Hank Williams. Which is to 
say that this all-star tribute 
to the King of Country 
Music’s unrecorded lyr- 
ics—plundered from a bat- 
tered briefcase he dragged 
around during his short time 
on earth—is meant to be 
more reverent than revela- 
tory, setting Williams’s 
plain-spoken hillbilly poetry 
in appropriately plunkety 
musical context. 

The approach is remark- 
ably consistent across artists 
as diverse as Alan Jackson, 
Norah Jones, Bob Dylan and 
Sheryl Crow, though Lu- 
cinda Williams manages to 
make I’m So Happy I Found 
You sound more or less like 


her own. 

But if Lost Notebooks seems 
unlikely to cast Williams’s 
work in a new light nor usher 
any of these unearthed ditties 
into the country canon, every- 
one involved acquits them- 
selves admirably —Crow even 
sounds incognito here—and 
there are some terrific high- 
lights, from Jack White and 
Patty Loveless channeling 
some of Hank’s heartsick bleat 
on their respective tracks, to 
Levon Helm’s backwoods, 
gospel-tinged reading of You'll 
Never Again Be Mine, to Merle 
Haggard standing in for Luke 
the Drifter on the album closer 
The Sermon on the Mount. Dad 
would approve thoroughly. 

— By Scott Lingley 


Slide To Freedom 
20,000 Miles (Northern Blues Music) 

This is the third instalment 
from this intriguing collabora- 
tion between B.C.-based ace 
slide guitarist Doug Cox and 
Indian sarvik veena player Salil 
Bhatt, now joined by tabla 
player and singer Cassis Khan. 
This time they are joined by 
the Campbell Brothers sacred 
steel group and Americana 
vocalist Betty Soo. Recording 
at Royal Studios in Memphis, 
where producer Willie Mitchell 
recorded all of those classic Al 
Green songs, and working with 
Willie’s grandson, Boo Mitch- 
ell, Slide To Freedom finds 
common ground with the blues 
and gospel-based sacred steel 
sound of the Campbell’s. 

The song selection ranges 
from old blues and country- 
based tunes from Chuck Berry 
and Hank Williams to Indian- 
based ghazals and originals, 
as well a *60s oldie by the 
Classics IV, Spooky, which 


Stan Rogers 


Perhaps a little uneven at 
times but with some real mo- 
ments of instrumental genius; 
definitely worth a listen. 

— By Jonathan Kertzer 


Cam Penner 
Gypsy Summer (Independent) 

As sweet and soothing as a 
chinook, Cam Penner’s Gypsy 
Summer adeptly pushes just 
about every roots-rock button 
there is. The Calgarian’s sixth 
release —and the first on which 
he claims producer credit— 
works as a demonstration of 
lessons learned and confidence 
earned through sustained devo- 
tion to the goddess Americana. 
Even standing in front of a full 
band, Penner evokes an effort- 
less intimacy with his warm, 
unforced voice and bittersweet 
musings— witness the ami- 
able album opener Driftwood 
(which nonetheless counsels us 
to expect things to get worse 
before they get better) and the 
thrumming Ghost Car, which 
confidently simmers along 


to shine on the lush instrumen- 
tal reprise of Driftwood, leaving 
Penner to close out the album 
solo on the poignant Come As 
You Are. Then, like a warm 
breeze, it’s just gone, man. 

— By Scott Lingley 


Stan Rogers 
Fogarty’s Cove (Borealis) 

Arguably the most influen- 
tial folk album ever released 
in Canada, Fogarty’s Cove. 
Everything essential that came 
before its 1976 release was part 
of a folk legacy that evolved 
elsewhere. It not only launched 
Stan Rogers’s career but kick 
started an interest in Canadian 
traditional themes and tunes. 
And you can trace the initial 
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inspiration for the likes of Great 
Big Sea, James Keelaghan, 
Rawlins Cross, Spirit of the 
West and such like directly to 
this disc. Now remastered and 
repackaged, familiarity has, 
understandably, tempered its 
original trailblazing bearing. 
The key elements, though, 
remain, as ever, impressive. 
There’s that warm, rich, glori- 
ous baritone of Rogers’s that 
dominates every track. And 
wonderful, wonderful songs 
like Forty-Five Years, Barrett’s 
Privateers and Make and Break 
Harbour will be sung unto 
eternity. Rogers had an incred- 
ible eye for detail and really 
could spin a great yarn, too, as 
The Wreck of the Athens Queen 
attests. And yet Watching the 
Apples Grow, Giant, Finch’s 
Complaint and The Rawdon 
Hills have not weathered quite 
as well. Nostalgia just ain’t 
what it used to be. Whatever, 35 
years on this disc remains com- 
pulsory listening for anyone 
with even the remotest interest 
in Canadian folk music. 

— By Roddy Campbell 


The Duke Robillard 
Band 
Low Down and Tore Up (Stony Plain) 

If Duke hasn’t done it yet, it’s 
probably not worth doing. And 
he’s always up to something 
worthy in his musical mission 
to educate the masses (if not 
set the record for number of 
releases/lifetime). This time 


without ever overheating thanks 
to the restrained supporting per- ah ; 
formances by Penner’s coterie 
of gifted collaborators, who get 


surprisingly opens the album, 
with an understated vocal by 
Cox and great slide guitar and 
veena solos. 


. 


Slide/Jo Freedom: Doug Coxifar right 
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out, he’s time-travelling back 
to covering music from the 
late °40s and early *50s so, for 
most folks, it’s all new to us. 
However, Duke transforms the 
semi-obscure into something 
tantalizing — driving us to 
learn more about Eddie Taylor, 
Tampa Red, Jimmy McCracklin 
or Bobby Merrill —just four of 
the nine artists profiled here. 

Duke’s ace in the hole re- 
mains the chemistry that exists 
between he and his band: Bruce 
Bears (piano), Brad Hal- 
len (acoustic bass) and Mark 
Teixteira (drums) —although 
Matt McCabe and Sax Gordon 
return to help whip things into 
a frenzy. Duke’s whatever-hap- 
pens/off-the-floor approach to 
these lesser-known pieces is 
part of what makes this record 
work so well. At the same time, 
Duke’s vocals are akin to pour- 
ing oilsands on a duck pond. 
His best voice has always been 
found in his fingers. 

Yet the spirited run through 
this material is a party-maker 
and highlights abound. The 
sheer energy that lifts off Ed- 
die Taylor’s Train Fare Home 
could light a city, with thanks to 
Gordon and Bears, specifically. 
Likewise, James Crawford Jr.’s 
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Overboard is over the top in 
intoxicating fashion, lifeboats 
and all. Robillard stretches 
out on guitar with Pee Wee 
Crayton’s Blues After Hours 
while Tampa Red’s Let Me Play 
with Your Poodle is a tribute to 
the breed, with thanks to Bruce 
Bears’s fearless fingers as Duke 
turns in a solid, animated vo- 
cal. Elmore James’s Tool Bag 
Boogie is an instrumental that’s 
putty in Duke’s hands, as is his 
treatment of /2 Year Old Boy. 
After 50 minutes of this, you 
might be tore up but you’ ll be 
far from low down. 

— By Eric Thom 


Ani DiFranco 
Which Side Are You On? (Righteous Babe 
Music) 

Love her or loathe her, Ani 
DiFranco’s career spans more 
than two decades and is filled 
with instrumentation, poems, 
song, even a Grammy Award. 
The righteous babe herself has 
released an accusational album, 
Which Side Are You On?. 

Life Boat, with its Wurlitzer 
piano, bowed bass, synth bass, 
baritone guitar and percussion, 
opens the advantageous album. 
DiFranco has a distinct sound, 
with her quick words, coy 
delivery and rhythm; fans adore 
her solid delivery album after 
album. With 17 albums under 
her belt, Which Side Are You 
On? doesn’t veer far from what 
one expects from DiFranco. 

The title track, Which Side 
Are You On? —a revised ver- 
sion of Florence Reece’s song 
written in 1931, popularized 
by Pete Seeger—is the album’s 
rockiest track. This is a call 
to arms for feminism with big 
group vocals by the Rivertown 
Kids and the Roots of Music 
Marching Crusader. 

Other album highlights in- 
clude the pot-smoking serenade 
J, Hearse, and Zoo. 

— By Shannon Webb-Campbell 
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The Toure-Raichel 
Collective 
The Tel Aviv Session (Cumbancha) 

A refreshing left turn for 
Vieux Farka Toure, the son of 
the legendary Malian guitarist 
Ali Farka Toure, as well as for 
Israeli pop star Idan Raichel. 
Vieux has quickly established 
himself as a talented singer 
and guitarist, with three studio 
recordings and a live CD. His 
sound has become increas- 
ingly electric and blues-rock 
influenced, yet here he focuses 
on instrumental, acoustic guitar, 
teaming with the Israeli star 
Raichel on keyboards, along 
with his calabash/percussionist 
Souleymane Kane and veteran 
Israeli bassist and producer 
Yossi Fine. 

The recording is the result of 
a spontaneous jam session at 
a Tel Aviv studio, with all of 
the tracks written in the studio 
(by Toure and Raichel) and 
expanded upon in the moment. 
There is a strong elemental in- 
terplay between the musicians, 
and an original blend of sounds 
that sets the mood midway 
between West Africa and the 
Middle East. 

Ethiopian-Israeli singer Cabra 
Casey of Raichel’s band sings 
one song, along with a few oth- 
er guests, and Toure only sings 


e Toure-Raichel Collective 


on one song. The focus is on 

the overall relaxed ambiance, 

and the instruments talking to 

one another. It’s a pleasurable 

and worthwhile conversation. 
— By Jonathan Kertzer 


Geoff Arsenault 
Voodoo Baby Rattle (Funking Funeral Line 
Records) 

When’s the last time a drum- 
mer released a solo record? 
That’s likely because, unless 
you're Gene Krupa or Karen 
Carpenter, you’ve got little else 
to say besides professing your 
skills as a time-keeper. In this 
instance, Geoff Arsenault is an 
East Coast institution, play- 
ing drums for anyone who’s 
anybody and spreading his 
talents across multiple genres 
of music—his ancient kit an 
unspoken symbol of quality. 
Naturally, with a lifetime of 
making contacts in all these 
circles, this is a love fest for 
fans and select musical friends 
who have congregated around 
him for his second solo record. 

His guttural, raspy vocals sit 
well with the rootsy cast he’s 
assembled here—a J.J. Cale 
meets Lennie Cohen after a few 
beers. Not a lot of range but it’s 
hardly required across the dark, 
crusty grooves found across 
these 10 originals. Arsenault 
seems a believer in voodoo and 
the spiritual connections that 
can result. 

He’s made one here —this 
music is far from exciting yet 
its lazy spirit invites you in and 
won't let go. The hooks are 
there but they’re more subtle 
than most. Love Is Righteous 
stands out, as does the title 
track. The musical contribu- 
tions of Brian Bourne and Chris 
Corrigan on guitar are substan- 
tial and well thought out. On 
this outing, Arsenault’s vocals 
are showcased, standing out 
more than his drum work. 

Then again, Arsenault’s stock 


and trade is his “invisible” 
drumming —he fits in without 
ever drawing much attention 
to himself, which is his edge. 
Three Shades of Trouble has 
a folk edge—this could be a 
Ray Bonneville track easily, 
while songs like Good Morning 
Rooster throw out Cale-esque 
energy, bringing the percus- 
sion forward. Likewise, Time 
and Money displays its spark 
through holding back—a tech- 
nique you'll either find frustrat- 
ing or satisfying, depending 
on your particular bent. Hound 
You features guitars more in 
the foreground and almost 
breaks into ... song, certainly 
displaying Arsenault’s potential 
as a budding roots artist with 
a twist. A nice surprise albeit a 
supremely laidback one. 

— By Eric Thom 


Evalyn Parry 
Spin (Outspoke Production) 

With melodies that are both 
snappy and quaint, Evalyn 
Parry gives nod to the bygone 
era with her musical Spin, 
inspired by Annie Londonderry, 
the first female to ride around 
the world, in 1894. In mo- 
ments reminiscent of a bicycle 
rendition of The Triplettes of 
Belleville’s theme song Bel- 
leville Rendez-Vous, written 
by French-Canadian Benoit 
Charest, Two Wheeled Words: 
To Wield Words is a spoken- 
word narrative spinning social 
change. 

Spin takes us around the 
world and through Londonder- 
ry’s epic sojourn. /nstructions 


for Learning to Ride a Bicycle 


by Miss Frances Willard, 1895, 
is an acoustic instructional 
manual for the momentum 
needed to reach a goal, soothing 
waves lapping in the distance. 
Political and richly creative, 
Amelia Bloomer Sings for 
Fashion Reform features Anna 
Friz on harmonica and Brad 
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Ballake Sissoko & Vincent Segal 


Hart playing the 1982 Galaxy 
CCM bicycle, air pump, chains 
and bells. Parry’s freestyle 
flavour shines on the 12-minute 
Ballad of Annie Londonderry, 
a catchy approach to storytell- 
ing and sticking it to the man. 
Names of the Chains features 
gang vocals, bicycle parts as 
noisemakers and an old-world, 
European-style beat. Produced 
by Don Kerr, the soundtrack 
to Spin is a fantastical journey, 
inspiring cyclists and brave 
hearts alike, chronicling an 
incredible woman in history by 
a contemporary artist whose 
career seems to be pedalling 
down the right path. 

— By Shannon Webb-Campbell 


Ballake Sissoko & 
Vincent Segal 
Chamber Music (No Format/Six Degrees) 

I have a longtime belief that 
Mande kora music is the clos- 
est form of African music to 
Western classical, with its deep 
historical repertoire, com- 
plex instrumental subtleties, 
and highly trained hereditary 
musicians. However, with its 
emphasis on improvisation and 
aural tradition, it is more often 
compared to American jazz 
and blues, to which it had a 
direct influence. This exquisite 
new partnership of kora and 
cello confirms my classical 
comparisons but also includes 
improvisational jazz and blues 
influences. 

Ballake Sissoko is one of 
Mali’s finest kora players (21- 
string harp-lute), and is best 
known for his past associations 
with another kora great, Tou- 
mani Diabate (Ancient Strings 
and Kulanjan), also with Taj 
Mahal. He teams up here with 
a French cellist, Vincent Segal, 
who has a intriguing back- 
ground, having played with 
everyone from Bjork to Sting. 
This is a beautiful coming 
together of two of the world’s 
great stringed instruments, and 
it’s a joyous collaboration, with 
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two musicians at the top 
of their game. Two mas- 
ters listening brilliantly, 
and performing with their 
hearts. 

— By Jonathan Kertzer 


Baba Maraire 
Wona Baba Maraire (Maraire 
Enterprises) 

Baba (Tendai) Maraire 
obviously learned very 
well from his mother and 
father. Baba’s father was 
Dumisani Maraire, the 
charismatic teacher and 
musician who brought 
Shona music to Seattle in 
the 1960s as a teacher at 
the University of Wash- 
ington, as well as an en- 
ergetic presence at many 
a party. Baba’s mother, 
Lora Chiorah-Dye, is also 
a huge musical presence, 
performing, organiz- 
ing marimba and dance 
groups, and presenting 
music workshops since 
the 1970s. 

Surrounded by tradi- 
tional music from birth, 
Baba was called upon to 
perform with his par- 
ents as soon as he could 
walk. But growing up 
in America pretty much 
predicated setting off on 
his own musical path, 
and instead of the usual 
teenager’s garage rock 
band, Baba became half of 
the influential avant garde 
hip-hop duo Shabazz 
Palaces. This is the musi- 
cal identity that his fans 
his own age know. On 
this album, Wona Baba 
Maraire, Baba makes his 
Shona music debut. 

It is a fine album. It’s 
wonderful to hear the 
threads of melody weave 
in and out with each other, 
the shifting rhythms con- 
nect and separate. The 


singers’ harmonies, the 
ringing mbiras (thumb 
pianos), the sh-sh-sh of 
the hosho (gourd rattles) 
evoke the ebullient hap- 
piness of Zimbabwean 
traditional music. 

As a member of the el- 
der Maraire’s generation, 
I listened to this album 
with increasing pleasure, 
recalling the revelation 
of Shona music that Du- 
misane Maraire imparted 
to an eager generation in 
Seattle and throughout the 
Pacific Northwest, spawn- 
ing marimba groups active 
to this day throughout the 
region. 

Standout track: track 8, 
Mabasa, pure unbridled 
joy as the group finds mul- 
tiple directions in which to 
play, yet never loses their 
connection to one another 
and the song’s home base. 

Question: why, why, 
why no notes? Yes, music 
speaks for itself. But the 
very fine singers and play- 
ers, obviously seasoned 
and deeply knowledgeable 
in Shona tradition, deserve 
recognition. And thanks. 

— By-Lark Clark 


Matthew Barber 
Matthew Barber (Outside Music) 
Another veteran To- 
ronto singer/songwriter, 
Matthew Barber’s sixth 
release has a freshness and 
simplicity that makes it 
stand out from many other 
discs in this vein. Playing 
most of the tracks himself 
and eschewing fancy stu- 
dio tricks for basic home 
recording and atmosphere, 
it has the quality of some 
classic ’60s records or 
solos by the likes of Paul 
McCartney or Bruce 
Springsteen. 
_ Barber has a melodic 


musicality that surpasses 
basic strumming and 
escapes many singer/song- 
writer types today. Any 
musician would be proud 
to get his work down with 
this kind of directness and 
ability. According to his 
website, he was reading 
Keith Richards’s biogra- 
phy while he was working 
on the disc and, while 

the disc might owe more 
to a Paul Simon song 
sensibility than Richards’s 
roughness, it has that qual- 
ity of talent going direct to 
disc without a producer’s 
intervening that the Stones 
sometimes achieved. 

It’s as good a calling 
card for his talent as any 
disc I’ve heard this year. 
Standout tracks are Blue 
Forever, Man In A Movie 
and I Miss You When 
You’re Gone. 

— By Barry Hammond 


Kate Maki 
Moonshine (Confusion Unlimited) 

Kate Maki’s got one of 
those voices, both delicate 
and distinctive. J Lose 
My Mind dreamily wades 
along with Dale Murray’s 
pedal steel. Brent Randall 
is on piano, Cuff The 
Duke’s Paul Lowman is 
on upright bass, Nathan 
Lawr on drums, David 
MacKinnon on accordion 
and Dan Levecque on 
acoustic guitar. All join 
in on vocals. The Signal 
guides while Hanging On 
reminds listeners when 
things get tough to do just 
that. 

Recorded Christmas 
week 2008 in Sudbury, 
Maki hosted a reunion 
in her basement on one 
of the coldest weeks in 
history under a full moon. 
Fuelled by good food 


and drink, a group of friends 
and veteran musicians created 
Moonshine. Fade To Grey 
embodies the lo-fi quality of 
the album. Moonshine offers 
intimacy. 

Instead of just hearing, lis- 
tener are invited underground — 
pull up a chair, sing along, con- 
template, mourn and remember 
together beneath the big bright 
moon. For anyone who feels 
their life’s a drag, Boredom 
Blues is a cure in the form of a 
song. The most upbeat number, 
Fought The Cattle, illustrates 
Randall’s piano skills. Ode says 
everything: all we need are a 
few true friends who will be 
with us until the end. 

— By Shannon Webb-Campbell 


Rose Cousins 
We Have Made A Spark (Outside Music) 

Something has ignited for 
Rose Cousins. We Have Made A 
Spark is a cosmic ball of light, 
opening with the unforgettable 
The Darkness. She goes into the 
depths of herself, singing: “you 
can't keep the darkness out”. 
Produced by Zachariah Hick- 
man, We Have Made A Spark 
is Cousins’s boldest record to 
date. She’s gone from a sombre 
folky acoustic songwriter to a 
bona fide force of nature with 
tracks such as The Shell, What I 
See, and All the Stars. 

Go First is a stark piano 
ballad, an emotional journey 
moving through harrowing 
string arrangements. For the 
Best reminds the listener to be 
present, to take in the moment. 
It’s certainly sure to inspire 
slow-dancing romance. The 
album closes with /f 1 Should 
Fall Behind, a gorgeous rendi- 
tion of a Bruce Springsteen 
classic featuring a duet with 
Mark Erelli. 

Cousins made an accompany- 
ing documentary, /f J Should 
Fall Behind, telling the story 
of the Boston music commu- 


ose Cousins — 


nity where Cousins created the 
strongest record of her career. 
We Have Made A Spark’s 
limited bonus tracks revisit 
The Send Off, with a whiskey- 
soaked All the Time It Takes 
To Wait (Boston Version), and 
a stronger revision of White 
Daisies (Boston Version). 

— By Shannon Webb-Campbell 


Unusual Suspects 
Big Like This (Big Bash Records) 
Everything about Scotland’s 
Unusual Suspects is big! The 
band is big—16 pieces plus a 
guest singer. The sound is big, 
featuring as it does fiddles, 
bagpipes, accordions, whistles, 
harp, piano, bass, drums and a 
colossus of a brass section. The 
range of material is big, from 


\ 


Corfina Hewat 


the barnstorming opening set 
Pressed for Time/Hull’s Reel/St. 
Kilda Wedding to the tenderly 
rendered ballad Time Wears 
Awa’. Their talent is big, with 
heavy hitters such as Corrina 
Hewat (harp/vocal), Catriona 
Macdonald (fiddle), Calum 
MacCrimmon (pipes) and Ewan 
Robertson (guitar/vocal) well to 
the fore. Their ambition is big, 
as evidenced by their sweep- 
ing panoramic arrangements, 
majestic playing and a tower of 
powerful brass hooks that will 
keep the listener enthralled. The 
number of different influences 
in evidence is big, with tradi- 
tional Scottish music sidling up 
next to jazz, rock, soul, R&B 
and worldbeat. Even the studio 
was big. This was recorded 
in the Main Auditorium of 
the Glasgow Royal Concert. 
Quite how they got the roof 
back on the place afterwards 
is a mystery to me. Sprawling, 
ebullient, entertaining, satisfy- 
ing, but most of all, BIG! 

— By Tim Readman 


Corrina Hewat 
Harp I Do (Big Bash Records) 

Corrina Hewat is a member 
of the very large Unusual 
Suspects, who is perhaps best 
known for her jazz-folk stylings 
on the electronic harp and her 


Reviews 


gorgeous singing. Harp I Do 
represents a different side of 
her music. It features mostly 
contemporary compositions by 
herself and the likes of Peter 
Ostroushko and Charlie McK- 
erron, and is entirely instru- 
mental. Her interpretation of 
the material is sensitive and her 
dexterity on the instrument is 
impressive. She has said this is 
down to the fact she has unusu- 
ally big hands, which allow her 
to stretch and reach intervals 
other harpists can only dream 
of. The result is an incredibly 
full sound that has both depth 
and richness. This is a work 
of great purity and beauty that 
encourages quiet reflection and 
makes listening intently a most 
rewarding experience. 

— By Tim Readman 


Shelley O’Brien 
Vivarium (Shellest Records) 

Shelley O’Brien is an unex- 
pected treasure. Her ethereal 
vocals are dream-like, soft, 
subtle. Think of her as a ukelele 
fairy, enchanting and mythical. 
From Paris to Iceland, O’Brien 
has been charming listeners 
since she jumped ship from 
being a cruise liner piano bar 
entertainer. 

Opener Perfect Day shines. 
Turn to Spring keeps bad 
dreams at bay. Lullaby-like 
Valse A La Pluie is a perfect 
cure for longing. Swiftly, We Go 
transports. The Lives Of A Few 
Found Objects waltzes through 
the clouds. The sweetness con- 
tinues with From The Caribou, 
a song of syrupy sentiment. Her 
heart goes out to gigantic rock 
formations in Mountain Hymn. 
Most dramatic, Let These 
Lights In soars with its high 
energy, drama and flourishes. 
Elm (These Burning Days) 
softly brings the record to a 
slow-dance close. Take a bow, 
O’Brien. It’s well-earned. 

— By Shannon Webb-Campbell 
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The Greg Cockerill 
Band 


Festuca (Independent) 


I love the title. Festuca is also 
known as fescue, a genus of 
grass oft times used for pasture 
and hay for livestock. Greg 
Cockerill, a son of the travel- 
ling military life, grew up in the 
prairies. Now based in Toronto, 
he shows his roots and inhabits 
his “Canadian Skin” proudly in 
this terrific new album. 

Enlisting as co-producers 
his brother, Joshua, and Stew 
Crookes, they combine to 
deliver a stirring piece of work. 
Their artful arrangements drive 
this 10-song collection just 
where it should go—straight 
down the Highway Tonight 
from the first song. 

Cockerill delivers his literate 
songs with honest and solid vo- 
cals. Motel Bible, with harmony 
courtesy of Damhnait Doyle, 
is a stand-out. Later on in the 
album, I just loved the line 
“Canadian highways can't keep 
this love apart” from a song 
entitled Jan and Sylvia. How 
wonderful is that? 

Festuca, Greg’s followup 
to his debut album, builds his 
reputation that, if the world is 
fair, should continue grow- 


ing along with his audience. 
Festuca is country rock/folk at 
its best. 

— By les siemieniuk 


Annie Dressner 
Strangers Who Knew Each Other’s 
Names (Moon Rocks & Denim Music) 

Transplanted from her native 
New York to the U.K., Annie 
Dressner has one of those 
voices the listener can find 
either quirkily refreshing or 
irritating. This critic finds it 
grating after about two numbers 
but others may certainly differ. 
Producer Anthony Rizzo, who 
also plays guitars and percus- 
sion on the disc, obviously 
finds it charming and features 
it, Sometimes double-tracked, 
as the centrepiece of a nicely 
recorded debut album. The sup- 
porting playing is all top notch 
and her songs are original, also 
falling into the quirky category. 
An example: “Woke up ina 
carriage house / and there’s 
whiskey on a broken glass / and 
I’m wearing a painter’s cap / 
and it’s morning in Brooklyn” 
(from Brooklyn). 

She has an eye for original 
detail and a casual intimacy that 
communicates to the listener, if 
you can get past her tone. Time 


will tell if this is a flash in the 
pan or the start of something 
with more lasting power. 

— By Barry Hammond 


Fiolministeriet 
Fiolministeriet (GO’ Danish Folk Music) 

Fiolministeriet translates 
as Fiddle Ministry and after 
one quick listen to this trio’s 
debut CD it will be immedi- 
ately evident why they chose 
this as their name. Playing 
fiddle, viola, and cello, these 
three Danish players have an 
unmistakably classical tone to 
their music, despite their mostly 
traditional (or traditionally 
inspired) repertoire. But this 
is no rarified treatment of folk 
music by indulgent chamber 
musicians. 

Indeed, Storm/Engeliska 
opens the recording in fine style 
with a gutsy Danish tune and 
a spirited English dance that 
bubbles with a very un-conser- 
vatory enthusiasm. The more 
introspective Victoria evokes 
the feeling of homesickness 
with a memorable original 
tune from fiddler Kirstine 
Sand. Elsewhere the trio prove 
themselves as capable sing- 
ers on Katten og Vandalen 
and Ler Mig O Skov At Visne 
Glad (which marries poetry by 
Adam Oehlenschlager with a 
traditional Swedish tune). All in 
all, a very nice debut that bodes 
well for future offerings. 

— By Richard Thornley 


Kenny (Blues Boss) 
Wayne 
An Old Rock on a Roll (Stony Plain) 

At 67 years of age, Kenny 
Wayne is no spring chicken— 
but he plays like one. This spry, 
late-blooming boogie-woogie, 
barrelhouse blues machine has 
absorbed the styles of the great 
jazz and blues players alike and 
his gospel upbringing hasn’t 
hurt his interpretation of the 
blues. With eight albums in 


place and a larger-than-life per- 
sonality, a recent yet surprising 
move from Electro-Fi to Stony 

Plain has brought with it certain 
benefits. 

Namely, in this case, Duke 
Robillard. As great a player as 
Wayne is, you can’t help but 
notice the guitar behind him. It 
picks up his game and elevates 
the material in no time. In fact, 
bassist Brad Hallen has the 
same effect, animating Wayne’s 
original compositions as if he 
was always meant to be there. 
The first track gets off to a 
rocky start as the vocals quickly 
grow tedious, despite the strong 
(uncredited) B3 attempting to 
resuscitate the music. 

However, Wayne locks down 
a great groove with Fantasy 
Meets Reality as the solid horns 
of Doug James, Sax Gordon, 
Doug Woolverton and Carl 
Querfurth dress the song up 
for dinner. Likewise, Heaven 
Send Me An Angel sees Wayne 
in great voice and piano while 
Robillard adds his patented 
touches. A slow-paced Don't 
Pretend feature Wayne’s jazzy 
side as Robillard embellishes 
each velvet touch. Howlin’ 
gets funky before Wild Turkey 
101 Proof heads uptown— go- 
ing down with a surprisingly 
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smooth finish. Drummer Mark 
Teixeira drives home the upbeat 
Way Overdue as Wayne serves 
up his rollicking barrelhouse, 
matched to smooth and soul- 
ful vocals, more so than on 
his Rocking Boogie Party, 
which pushes the rockin’ at the 
expense of his vocals. A case in 
point is Bring Back The Love, 
underlining just how good a 
singer Wayne can be. A new 
label. A reinvigorated sound. 
And 13 songs designed to lift 
you out of the blues and send 
you on your way. 

— By Eric Thom 


Frederick Squire 
Frederick Squire Sings the Shenandoah 
and Other Popular Hits (Blue Fog Recordings) 

Frederick Squire is a hard guy 
to pin down. At one time he 
went by the name of Dick Mo- 
rello in a band called Shotgun 
and Jaybird. He has collabo- 
rated with Julie Dorion on her 
solo works and as a member of 
Daniel, Fred and Julie. He hails 
from Ajax, ON, and currently 
is in Sudbury after a few years 
working out of Sackville, NB. 

Well, the anonymity will 
hopefully end. He does sing 
Shenandoah—very well, in 
fact. The rest of the popular 
hits consist of achingly sad 
originals delivered simply and 
tastefully with a lovely tenor 
voice, guitar and some haunting 
pump organ. 

Frederick has a knack for 
great titles such as The Human 
Race Can Be a Very Nasty Ani- 
mal, Every Dollar Bill Could 
Kill Me and All Things Past 
Serve To Guide You On Your 
Way. He also has a knack for 
lovely lyrics: 

“As you get old the price will 
grow for all of your transgressions.” 

Frederick Squire has given 
us a strong, melancholy record 
that belies its simplicity. All in 
all, a lovely piece of work. 

— By les siemieniuk 


Blick Bassy 
Hongo Calling (World Connection) 

As a young man in Cameroon, 
Blick Bassy formed his first 
band at age 17, and by age 22 
was performing with the jazz 
group Macase, winning numer- 
ous music awards across Africa. 
Bassy relocated to France, 
where he released his debut al- 
bum, Leman, on the World Con- 
nection label in 2009. Extensive 
touring in Japan, Brazil, and the 
U.S.A. followed. 

All that experience is instantly 
audible on Bassy’s second CD, 
Hongo Calling. The album’s 
through-line posits a pilgrimage 
following the slave route from 
Cameroon to Brazil, through 
Benin, Senegal and Cape Verde. 
Bassy certainly sounds like a 
man who has found his way. 
The album rings with confi- 
dence, shaped by a distinctive 
signature sound. 

Some well-known musicians 
have been invited to join him: 
bassist and vocalist Richard 
Bona, Malagasy accordionist 
Regis Gizavo, and Brazilian 
singer Lenine. The arrange- 
ments show a deftness, never 
feel crowded, while swelling 
with flute, kora, cavaquinho, 
calabash, ngoni, accordion, and 
more. 

Bassy’s voice is his most 
alluring feature. Using the 
rhythms of his native Cam- 
eroon, he lilts like a butterfly 
flitting from flower to flower. 

As the CD’s story of pilgrim- 
age progresses, the songs 
journey through the musical 
traditions of the countries 
travelled. Bolo Mo is in a tradi- 
tion from Benin, with peppery 
chanting, exhorting the traveller 
to, “Get up, walk and work 
hard if you want to reach your 
destination”. Ndjeck brings to- 
gether Brazilian singer Lenine, 
Richard Bona on guitars, and 
an especially spicy kora played 
by Sekou Kouyate. Lenine 


also appears on Fala Portu- 
gues, extolling the brilliance 

of Brazilian music. The chorus 
has a great hook, and the kora 
replaces the guitar as lead string 
instrument while talking drum 
chatters on the sidelines. 

With this album, Blick Bassy 
joins the A-list of international 
African artists. 

— By Lark Clark 


Al Tuck 
Under Your Shadow (New Scotland Records) 
Feist has called Al Tuck a 
national treasure. If you haven’t 
heard the popular singer/song- 
writer/guitarist, his latest disc 
is a great place to start. Since 
his 1994 debut on Arhoolie 
Records (Al Tuck & No Action), 
the Prince Edward Island-born 
and Halifax, NS-based artist 
has released seven previous 
discs but this might be his best. 
It captures all his mellow- 
voiced humour and incisive 
songwriting, which has been 
compared favourably to the 
likes of Randy Newman, as 
well as his distinctive guitar 
work in a variety of recording 
settings, all backed by top- 
notch players. Each song is a 
polished, yet informal, gem that 
shines in its individual setting. 


Reviews 


DA! Tuck 24 


From the opening, Celtic- 
flavoured Slapping the Make 
On You, through the bluesy 
Hello, Prince Edward Island or 
Creole-inspired Wishing Well, 
to the echoing closing notes of 
the unlisted, biblical 12th bonus 
track Emmanuelle, it’s quite 
simply a fine collection by one 
of Canada’s top veterans. 

— By Barry Hammond 


The Long Notes 
In the Shadow of Stromboli (Hobgoblin 
Records) 

The Long Notes are 
Glasgow’s Jamie Smith on 
fiddle, Galway’s Colette 
O’Leary on accordion and 
Londoner Brian Kelly on banjo 
and mandolin. They cut their 
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teeth together in London’s 
Camden Town traditional 
music session scene. They 
usually add a singer and/or 
guitarist to their concert 
lineup and here that chair is 
taken by Dorset’s Alex Percy 
on guitar and bass pedals. 
This release features songs 
and tunes from the Irish and 
Scottish traditional canon as 
well as some European and 
North American material. 
The playing is fluid and has 
a notable nimbleness to it. 
The quicker the tune the 
more relaxed they seem to 
be! The sound is bright and 
bouncy making it hard to sit 
still when they are on the 
hi-fi. ’d imagine they’d rock 
the house in a live setting. 
Ill certainly look forward to 
finding out if that holds true 
one day soon! 

— By Tim Readman 


Fraser Union 
B.C. Songbook (Independent) 

Fraser Union have been 
performing since the mid- 
1980s. These days their 
lineup is Henk Piket, Roger 
Holdstock, Barry Truter 
and Dan Kenning. They 
have always sung songs that 
tell stories of B.C. and on 
B.C. Songbook they have 
devoted the whole album 
to that theme. There’s the 
tale of the loggers’ hotel in 
Vancouver in Grand Hotel, 
a song about the miser- 
able conditions inside the 
Steveston Village Cannery 
in Canning Salmon and a 
tribute to the steelworkers 
who lost their lives building 
the Second Narrows Bridge 
between Vancouver and the 
North Shore on The Bridge 
Came Tumbling Down. The 
instrumentation includes 
guitar, mandolin, banjo and 
Dobro. Their sound is some- 
what old-fashioned— which I 


am sure is just the way they, 
and their fans, like it. There’s 
no flashy playing or vocal 
gymnastics, just a variety 
of story songs sung with 
enthusiasm and commitment. 
Solid, dependable, simple 
and unpretentious. 

— By Tim Readman 


Elena Yeung 
Dandelion (independent) 

Elena Yeung doesn’t know 
the meaning of sophomore 
jinx. The second album from 
this Creston, BC, singer/ 
songwriter/banjo player 
is chock full of new ideas 
that moves her to a new 
level. Her feet are planted 
in both the bluegrass and 
old-time genres but her head 
defies boundaries to give a 
truly “Yeungian” sound. The 
woman knows no limits. 

Take, for example, the a 
cappella gospel song Gonna 
Build Me Boat. Would it 
sound good with a gospel 
group backing her up? Sure 
as the rain’s gonna fall, and 
who does she get but The 
Persuasions, and goes all the 
way to New Jersey to record 
the track. 

Yeung plays the rolling 
Scruggs style of banjo but 
how about a duet with a 
clawhammer player? I’ve 
never heard it done, and her 
interaction on Banjo vs. Gar- 
den with Chris Suen works 
beautifully. Definitely not 
duelling banjos. 

In the old-time tradition, 
she delivers servings of 
crows, sparrows, trains, 
tragedy and a delightful 
kids’ tune about popcorn. 
And Yeung’s playing is more 
solid than ever. Clearly she’s 
been spending too much time 
playing banjo and writing 
songs to get at those dandeli- 
ons in the garden. 

— By Mike Sadava 


Danny Darst 
American Songwriter (Aluman Darst) 
Americana generally deliv- 
ers is great songs. American 
Songwriter is obviously target- 
ing that audience. That Danny 
Darst is a terrific writer isn’t in 
doubt. His first No. 1 hit came 
courtesy of Joe Stampley’s 
rendition of Roll On Big Mama 
in 1974. The singer part of 
the equation is a little harder 
to buy from Darst, who might 
be better known in L.A. than 
Nashville. He’s written music 
for several Jonathan Demme 
movies, including Silence of the 
Lambs and Melvin and Howard. 
American Songwriter is a 
companion piece to a docu- 
mentary by the same name. The 
ballads are more flattering to 
Darst’s strangled vocals than 
the more uptempo tunes such 
as Dreamcatcher, where his 
limited range gets exposed. 
Somebody's Daddy doesn’t 
break any new ground but it is 
a beautifully written tune, and 
Roughrider is reminiscent of 
Ian Tyson at his Cowboyogra- 
phy best. Enjoy the melodies 
and the broad brush of Darst’s 
lyrics and forgive his limited 
talents as a vocalist. 
— By Ruth Blakely 


Martin Sexton 
Fall Like Rain (Kitchen Table Records) 
Sexton travels closer to the 
AOR mainstream with this 
five-song EP, four of which are 
original tunes, the closer being 
a cover of Buffalo Springfield’s 
For What It’s Worth. The title 
track and One Voice Together 
will appeal to those who love 
positive affirmations in their 
music, or fans of Jack Johnson 
looking to broaden their record 
collections. Burlington has a bit 
more lyrical meat on its bones, 
a taste of the Sexton of old, 
melancholy and fatalistic, senti- 
ments that can’t be found on the 
ebullient Happy Anniversary 


(Six Years). 

Generally lightweight (and 
overly slick) songs aside, 
Sexton is still an amazing and 
irrepressible singer, a blue- 
eyed soulster saddled with the 
tag of folky, and he does some 
oddball things with the Spring- 
field cover, taking it far beyond 
whatever parameters you may 
have imagined for it. 

— By Tom Murray 


The Black Lillies 
100 Miles of Wreckage (Independent) 

I’ve had this disc for several 
months and can’t stop listening 
to it. This young Knoxville, 
TN, band would have been a 
regular at the Fillmore if they 
had been alive at the time. The 
Lillies are tagged in the Ameri- 
cana category, but this is a jam 
band extraordinaire. 

Take the tune Tall Trees, 
which starts off with a dreamy 
groove and some surrealistic 
nonsense about trees walking, 
then morphs into the gospel- 
tinged 100 Miles of Wreck- 
age, and comes back to the 
original song with a long, biting 
guitar solo. It’s a glorious eight 
minutes and 42 seconds of 
psychedelia. 

The Lillies have lots of chops, 


both vocal and instrumental, 
with a plethora of electric and 
acoustic instruments, as well 
as a wide range of feel, from 
acoustic old-time to electric 
blues. As a whole, the disc 
embodies the spirit of ’60s San 
Francisco, without sounding at 
all like the Grateful Dead. 

— By Mike Sadava 


Friend of All the World 
The Wild (independent) 

Even though this second 
disc from Montreal indie folk 
band Friend of All the World is 
called The Wild, it’s anything 
but. Perhaps a better title would 
have been The Staid, The Se- 
date, or The Laid Back. It may 
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be a reference to the fact that 
main songwriter Robert Cole 
has become more collaborative 
since collecting the rest of the 
members via an ad on Craigslist 
and is venturing into a wider 
sonic territory than their 2009 
debut, Up These Branches, but 
the sound, even with the wider 
palette, is as calm as clouds 
floating on a summer breeze. 

There’s nothing to suggest 
the unpredictable, predatory, or 
violent aspect of the title. The 
sound is more like you’d expect 
from a late-night campfire ses- 
sion, after the singalongs had 
finished, just as people were 
winding down, maybe having 
a cup of hot cocoa and getting 
ready to go to bed. It’s a disc 
for calm reflection and medita- 
tion rather than cranking up 
the adrenalin. The group, with 
Celine Bianchi, Benoit Duval, 
Kenton Mail and Steph Park 
backing up Cole, makes very 
pleasant sounds—restful and 
serene, music for repose —rath- 
er than excitement. 

— By Barry Hammond 


Dale Ann Bradley 
Somewhere South of Crazy (Compass) 
One of the finest voices in 
country music has recorded an 
awfully fine bluegrass album. 
Let me clarify this: Dale Anne 
Bradley has been a bluegrass 
artist, winning the IBMA top 
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vocalist award umpteen times, 
but her voice deserves to be 
heard in the wider real country 
music world. 

With first-class production 
by Alison Brown on her own 
boutique record label, and 
instrumental contributions by 
some of the best players in the 
bluegrass world— including fid- 
dler Stuart Duncan, 19-year-old 
mandolin wunderkind Sierra 
Hull, guitarist Steve Gulley, 
Pam Tillis and Brown herself 
on banjo—this is a winner of 
a disc. 
But it would probably work 


just as well with pedal steel 


guitars and electric guitars as 
Bradley has one of the purest 
country voices around. Her 
choice of songs is also interest- 
ing, including several originals 
as well as those from such 
great songwriters as Dallas 
Frazier, and a Seals and Crofts 
classic, Summer Breeze. As the 
announcer says after a live cut 
that ends the disc, “If that don’t 
turn you on you don’t have no 
switches.” 

— By Mike Sadava 


Andrea Simms-Karp 
Hibernation Nation (independent) 

Andrea Simms-Karp is for- 
ever wintering. Opening with 
Alternative to Flight, Simms- 
Karp waits out the storm with 
a toe-tapping acoustic ditty. 
With its darling banjo opening 
and soaring violin, North- 
ern echoes the rhythm of a 
winter walk; pensive, slow and 
steady. After spending her life 
begrudging the tough winters 
in Ottawa, Simms-Karp has 
given into the long season and 
cold, creating a cosy album best 
heard beside a fireplace. 

Whiteout dreamily and 
softly explores the emotions felt 
within a blizzard, both literally 
and figuratively. Grey brings us 
from the snowstorm into a lazy 
morning, a fog cap overhead. 
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The Strangest Ones is a subtle 
yet seductive little number with 
quiet banjo and twinkles of 
glockenspiel. Timoneer is part 
lullaby, part confession. 

Andrea Harden’s vocal lay- 
ers, acoustic guitar and violin 
perfectly accompany Simms- 
Karp’s loneliness. The album’s 
closing number, Magpie, has 
a traditional East Coast feel, 
opening with a few stretches of 
accordion, mandolin and hand- 
claps. In the hands of anyone 
else, an album based on winter 
would be depressing, but it’s 
Simms-Karp’s delicate voice 
that seems light and soothing. 
I'd be curious to know what 
sort of songs surface in autumn, 
summer or spring. 

— By Shannon Webb-Campbell 


Brock Zeman 
Me Then You (Busted Flat Records) 

When Lynn Miles, the 2011 
Canadian Folk Music Awards 
English Songwriter of the Year 
winner, says this of Brock Ze- 
man, I listen and agree: “Brock 
Zeman is a master songwriter, 
who writes with a maturity 
far beyond his chronological 
age. He digs in dark places and 
comes back with diamonds. He 
belongs on stage with the big 
boys”. 

Me Then You is Zeman’s ninth 
full-length studio album featur- 
ing all his own material. Not 


bad for a young lad who just hit 
30. This album has raised the 
bar yet again in presenting his 
creative genius, which is gain- 
ing him more and more notice. 
His storied lyrics delivered via 
Brock’s road-weary voice often 
paint blue-collar, hard-livin’ 
scenes filled with a constantly 
changing cast of unique char- 
acters who survive life’s many 
challenges with a quirky ray of 
hope of love—lost or remem- 
bered. There’s no fluff. 
Recorded primarily at Brock’s 
own studio, The Big Muddy, 
in the boonies north of Lanark, 
ON, the arrangements are 


brought to life by a great cast 
of his friends, most notably the 
multi-instrumentation of Blair 


Hogan, Brock’s sidekick on the 
road. Hogan, a quiet, shy per- 
son, lets his fingers speak his 
mind on anything with strings 
or keys, as tastefully descrip- 
tive as Zeman’s lyrics. Add in 
haunting harmonies supplied by 
Hogan and sweet chanteuses in 
their own right, Kelly Prescott 
and Cindy Doire, and you’ ve 
got technicolour scenes for 
your aural pleasure. 

Have a listen to Me Then You 
and you’ll see why I’m in such 
agreement with Lynn Miles. 
He’s the real deal and lets his 
material speak for itself. 

— By Steve Tennant 


Jane Hawley & Aunt 
Betty’s Band 

Jane Hawley & Aunt Betty’s Band (inde- 
pendent/Rawlco Radio) 

Jane Hawley has been kicking 
around the Alberta music scene 
for nigh on 20 years, paying her 
dues with the likes of Jr. Gone 
Wild, Beautiful Joe and her 
own various projects. 

Her latest release, Jane Haw- 
ley & Aunt Betty’s Band, has the 
feel of personal revelation, with 
originals such as Shopping for 
Love, Hey Mom and Givin’ In. 
Hawley’s plaintive voice shines 
through. 

There are three covers on 
the eight-song disc, and if you 
are going to dip into someone 
else’s bucket, why not ladle 
from the best. She puts her own 
stamp on Wind Cries Mary 
(Jimi Hendrix), All 1 Know 
(Jimmy Webb) and For No One 
(Sir Paul McCartney). 

Hawley has assembled some 
quality musicians in aid of this 
project, including producer Tim 
Williams, longtime collaborator 
Tim Leacock on guitars, and 
Ron Casat on piano, who lends 
his own panache to the melody 
on Wind Cries Mary. Jane has 
been on hiatus; we should all be 
delighted she’s back. 

— By Doug Swanson 


La Bottine Souriante 
Appellation d’origine contrélée (Borealis) 
I don’t think anyone would 

deny that these old boots 
needed a bit of a retread after 
their last and (seemingly) 300th 
disc proper, J’ai Jamais Tant 
Ri. The question on everyone’s 
lips with this new disc is what 
kind of retread resulted: just 
new soles or a substantially 
new soul? Thankfully, the latter 
is more the case — new soul 

— courtesy of the new(er) faces 
filling out La Bottine’s lineup: 
particularly singer-multi-in- 
strumentalists Eric Beaudry 
and Benoit Bourque. Change 

is signalled with the taut, 
muscular bass line that kicks 
off the disc’s opener, Cette 
bouteille-la, reminiscent of 
Bourque’s days with Matapat. 
Eric Beaudry seems also to 
have brought some approaches 
from his old band, Norouet, 
witness the stark polyphony of 
Mon pére and the wish-I-could- 
tell-you-what-it-is percussion 
on Jntsusadi. 

Sandy Silva is also in fine 
form, adding the sound of 
percussive dance to the more 
familiar podorhythmie that’s 
characteristic of Québecois folk 
music. All in all a darn decent 
return to form. There’s life in 
these boots yet! 

— By Richard Thornley 


Helen Austin 
Treehouse and Song of the Week 2 
(Independent) 

Helen Austin has a real 
sweetness to her. Truth be told, 
she’d make a great children’s 
entertainer. Her songs focus on 
climbing down from her home 
in the trees, whistling, and 
puppy love. Most songs aren’t 
much longer than two minutes, 
always darling and playful. 

Treehouse is a 13-song collec- 
tion clocking in at just over the 
half-hour mark. Something to 
Cry About, Take My Time, and 


Helen Austin 


It Takes A Lifetime shows her 
potential as a songwriter. 

With two albums in one year, 
her second release in 2011, 
Song of the Week 2 is another 
collection of quickies. J Love It 
All rouses sleepers from their 
slumber, coaxing listeners: 
“you've got to come out to play 
sometime”. Keep up with her 
if you can on This Time. ’Til 
We Get Old is Austin’s ode to 
growing old, and her toe-tap- 
ping /t’s Me is a contemporary 
crush song. Her musical game 
of tag, Ready Or Not, is catchy 
and perfect for toddlers learning 
to count. Song of the Week 2’s 
closing send-off is tender with 
sweet harmonies and syrupy 
sentiments. 

— By Shannon Webb-Campbell 


Hang Down Your Head 
By Janice MacDonald 

ISBN: 978-0-88801-386-6 / Ravenstone / 36Spages / 
paperback / $16.00 

The latest in Janice Mac- 
Donald’s Randy Craig mystery 
series (following The Next 
Margaret, 1994, Sticks & 
Stones, 2001, and The Moni- 
tor, 2003) not only takes place 
in Edmonton, as usual, but 
is centred in the city’s folk 
music scene — specifically the 
Smithsonian FolkwaysAlive! 
Collection at the University of 
Alberta and the Edmonton Folk 
Music Festival. 

In the novel, Craig’s back- 
ground in writing and computer 
work lands her a coveted job 
working on the Folkways web- 
site. That is quickly jeopardized 
when the antagonistic son of 
the late rich donor, who is con- 
testing the willed sponsorship 
that is financing her job, is mur- 
dered in a tunnel at a south side 
LRT station. He’s been stabbed 
and a note reading, “Hang 
Down Your Head,” quoting the 
folksong Tom Dooley, seems 
to connect the murder to the 
university and the collection. 

More crimes follow swiftly 
on the first. A co-worker is 
bludgeoned at the centre; a ritzy 
clothing store owned by the 
first victim’s sister is burned 
down with an employee inside; 
another of her employees is 
found dead at the folk festival. 
Worse still, Randy seems to be 
a suspect in all these crimes, 

a fact that puts her boyfriend, 
police officer Steve Ferguson, 
in an awkward position. 

As a mystery, the book is 
not so much about detection 
or a police procedural (though 
having Randy’s boyfriend being 
a cop ensures a little of that). 
It’s more from the cinematic 
approach of the Alfred Hitch- 
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cock The Man Who Knew Too 
Much or North By Northwest 
genre, where an innocent, 
ordinary person gets caught up 
in extraordinary events. The 
book has the relaxed pace of 

a summer in Edmonton rather 
than a motor-driven suspense 
thriller. There’s tension, with 
the murders and attacks always 
in the background but, first and 
foremost, the book is about 
atmosphere. 

MacDonald does a terrific job 
of capturing both the academic 
world surrounding folk music, 
the atmosphere of the folk festi- 
val itself, as well as the people 
who populate that world. She’s 
obviously a fan and her enthusi- 
asm communicates itself to the 
reader. It’s well nigh impossible 
to resist her love of both the 
music and the milieu. Part and 
parcel of the atmosphere is her 
depiction of the city itself. It’s 
a love letter to Edmonton, too. 
She manages to make the city 
seem both exotic and familiar. 
Tourists, reading the book, will 
want to come here and citizens 
will appreciate how well she’s 
captured it. 

Besides the folk festival and 
the Folkways collection, the 
book is full of real places and 
attractions like the Heritage 
Days festival, restaurants such 
as the High Level Diner, Yan- 
ni’s Taverna, Colonel Mustard, 
Tim Hortons, Java Jive, Whyte 
Avenue and the university 
itself during the summer. Real 
musicians also make appear- 
ances in the book. Everyone 
from Tom Paxton, Bill Bourne, 
Ferron, Mike Stack, Tim Hus, 
Harry Manx, Ben Sures and 
several others make cameos. 
The fictional characters seem as 
real as their actual counterparts. 
Dr. Cheryl Fuller, MacDonald’s 
fictional character, seems a 
worthy stand-in for Dr. Regula 
Kureshi, the real head of the 
Folkways collection. Likewise, 
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Aric Skurdal takes the place of 
actual folk festival head honcho 
Terry Wickham. She also pays 
fitting tribute to actual Folk- 
ways figures such as Moses 
Asch and Dr. Michael Asch. 

For anyone who thinks it 
wouldn’t be possible to murder 
someone at the folk festival 
in the middle of such a huge 
crowd, she comes up with a 
method that’s disturbingly 
plausible. 

There’s very little in the way 
of mis-steps, either. You could 
quibble with a couple of the 
cinematic references. Craig 
gets a fairly obscure one in 
a comparison of the murder 
mystery Blow Up, a Michaelan- 
gelo Antonioni foreign film 
starring the late British actor 
David Hemmings playing a 
photographer, with Brian Di 
Palma’s Blow Out, about a 
film sound recorder played by 
John Travolta. Yet, she misses 
a rather obvious one regarding, 
“the pros from Dover,” from 
M*A*S*H with Elliot Gould 
and Donald Sutherland, which 
had far wider distribution and 
publicity than either of the first 
two films. 
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Still, all in all, it’s a well-writ- 
ten and entertaining book with 
a positive outlook on both folk 
music and the city of Edmon- 
ton. I look forward to more of 
both Randy Craig and Janice 
MacDonald. 

— By Barry Hammond 


Revival 


By Scott Alarik 
ISBN: 978-1-931807-91-3 / Songsmith / 314pages / 
paperback / $22.00 


The functions of critic and 
novelist don’t always sit 
comfortably together but Scott 
Alarik’s case is an exception. A 
folk music critic for the Boston 
Globe for more than 20 years 
and a singer/songwriter himself 
(he performed regularly on A 
Prairie Home Companion), he’s 
now a novelist who has writ- 
ten not only a gripping novel 
but one that takes place in the 
folk music world and, in many 
ways, defines and demonstrates 
what’s unique and special in 
that world. 

The novel centres on Nathan 
Warren, a singer/songwriter/ 
guitarist who runs open-mic 
nights and jam sessions at 
Dooley’s, a Boston pub. Once 
considered the artist most 


likely to be “the next big thing” 
before an unreleased album 
and years of drinking scuttled 
his career, he’s now clean and 
sober and an elder statesman of 
the local scene. Into this milieu 
comes Kit Palmer, another 
promising young singer/song- 
writer who plays fiddle and gui- 
tar. She’s extremely talented but 
has a paralyzing case of stage 
fright. As they get to know each 
other, Kit creates both artistic 
and personal sparks that clarify 
Nathan’s past, focus his ener- 
gies, revive his life, and create 
difficult choices for him as both 
a man and an artist. 

Alarik obviously knows the 
world of the Boston folk scene 
intimately but his great skill is 
in conveying that understanding 
through intelligent, well-de- 
veloped characters, scenes 
and a tactile atmosphere. He’s 
obviously also given a great 
deal of thought as to what sets 
folk music apart from every 
other musical scene and his 
insights are vivid, clear, and 
thought-provoking. He captures 
the entire world of the music, 
not just the musicians and 
personalities but the critics, 
music companies, managers, 
publicists, sound people and 
volunteers who organize the 
venues in coffee houses, bars, 
festivals, camp fire singalongs 
and even house parties. 

Folk music, like the title of 
the book, is a music of constant 
revival and it’s both the theme 
of the book and its plot. “Tradi- 
tion,” he says at one point, “is 
a living thing... It’s a force of 
nature, a river still running, its 
current denying our attempts to 
freeze it in time, file it away, fix 
its origin or destination.” 

There’s a great scene where 
Nathan and his friend, the 
fictional critic, Ferguson, are 
discussing the music and Fergu- 
son points out the apparent 
conflict that so-called “purists” 


sometimes miss: 

“There’s a funny thing about 
purists,” Ferguson said, “I 
have this weird vantage point 
because I'll be writing about 
bluegrass one week, Celtic the 
next, then maybe the blues. In 
every kind of music, there are 
certain artists the purists point 
to and say, “That’s the yard- 
stick. That’s when it was pure, 
so that’s how it should always 
be played’.” 

“But here’s what’s odd,” he 
whispered, as if he was shar- 
ing a great secret. “The artists 
the purists point to are always 
people who changed the music. 
Always. Think about it. In 
bluegrass, it’s Bill Monroe and 
the Stanley Brothers. But man, 
they invented a whole new way 
of playing. In Irish music, it’s 
Turloch O’Carolan, the blind 
harper from the 1600s. But he 
broke all the rules; I mean, he 
wrote chamber music! The jazz 
purists point to Louis Arm- 
strong, and he’s another guy 
who changed everything ... 
purists set the rules by exalting 
people who broke the rules.” 

There are these kinds of 
insights every few pages in 
the book. At one point the 
protagonist points out, when 
discussing carols, that, “the 
original meaning of the word 
carol was simply a song meant 
for dancing, used for rituals, 
especially to mark the passing 
of the seasons. Once, long ago, 
carols for spring, summer, and 
fall were as important as Christ- 
mas carols.” 

The characters in the book 
are just as important as the 
insights, however, and it would 
be a very indifferent reader 
who doesn’t become emotion- 
ally involved with Nathan, Kit 
and their friends. Revival is a 
joyous celebration of life and 
music and one that deserves to 
be widely read. 

— By Barry Hammond 


Avec un nom comme Beizébuth, il 
est evident que ce sextuor ne chante 
pas de cantiques. Leur musique, 
bien que solidement ancrée dans la 
culture québécoise, aime a s’écarter 
dans les traditions frangaises et 
irlandaises, pour notre plus grand 
plaisir. Tony Montague présente ses 
respects au diable. Traduit par Vero 
Garneau-Allard 


e diable, «Old Nick», semble étre 
partout dans la culture tradition- 
nelle québécoise; caché dans 
l’ombre, rddant autour de |’église ou 
de la grange, guettant les passants aux 
coins des rues. «Le yab’» est présent 
dans d’innombrables chansons, blagues, 
histoires et légendes. Excellent violoneux, 
il adore la musique, la danse et bien str, 
faire la féte. 

Il y a dix ans, de jeunes musiciens ont 
eu beaucoup d’audace envers le prince 
des ténébres en baptisant leur groupe 
Belzébuth, variante de l’anglais «Beelze- 
bub», un surnom trés ancien de Lucifer, et 
en intitulant leur excellent premier album 
Les Péchés du Diable dont la pochette est 


agrémentée de la silhouette d’un diable noir 
ailé muni d’un violon. 

«Ailleurs qu’au Québec, les gens pensent 
souvent que nous sommes en quelque sorte 
sataniques, mais ce n’est pas du tout le 
cas», explique en riant Jean-Benoit Landry, 
chanteur du groupe. «Nous empruntons 
son aspect folklorique, habituellement plus 
comique que sinistre. La légende qui nous 
inspire le plus est celle ou il se présente 
dans une soirée, visiteur mystérieux coiffé 
d’un large chapeau, et se met a jouer du vi- 
olon», raconte Landry, lui-méme violoniste, 
de méme que percussionniste et chanteur 
du sextuor. «C’est un musicien fantastique 
et tout le monde se met a danser comme 
des fous, surtout les filles. Vous imaginez la 
suite. C’est a ce diable-la que nous faisons 
référence, celui qui “endiable la veillée”». 

Forte d’une variété instrumentale, la 
musique de Belzébuth est riche en couleurs. 
Aux c6tés de Jean-Benoit aux percussions, 
s’ajoutent Philippe Jetté, accordéoniste et 
chef tapeur de pied; le guitariste Francis 
Marion; Jean-Michel Roch, a la basse et au 
banjo; Loui-Vincent Gagnon, a la man- 
doline et au bouzouki et Marie-Maxime 
Piché Richer, au violon. Comme beaucoup 
de groupes traditionnels avant-gardistes 
du Québec tels que La Bottine Souriante, 
La Volée de Castors, Les Charbonniers de 
l’Enfer, André Marchand et Yves Lambert, 
Belzébuth est originaire de Lanaudiére. Les 
Francais du XVIle siécle sont les premiers 
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a avoir peuplé cette région de terres agri- 
coles et de foréts située 4 environ 100 km 
au nord de Montréal. Des Acadiens de la 
Déportation ont suivi au XVI[le siécle, de 
méme que des soldats écossais retraités de 
l’armée et des immigrants irlandais. Cette 
cohabitation allait faire naitre une nouvelle 
identité culturelle. 

«La tradition est trés vivante», affirme 
Landry. «Pendant le temps des Fétes, il y 
a beaucoup de spectacles de groupes tradi- 
tionnels dans différents bars de Joliette [la 
plus grande ville de Lanaudiére] au cours 
d’une méme soirée. Ici, comme dans les 
pubs irlandais, il y a réguliérement des jam- 
sessions. De plus, depuis presque 10 ans, 
nous avons aussi le CRAPO dans la petite 
ville de Saint-Jean-de-Matha.» 

L’acronyme (au jeu de mot bien pensé) 
désigne le Centre régional d’ animation 
du patrimoine oral. «On y retrouve une 
grande quantité d’archives de musique, 
de chansons et d’histoires appartenant au 
folklore de cette région», poursuit Landry. 
«Le CRAPO, ce n’est pas seulement ¢a. 
Des gens ont été engagés afin de récolter 
du matériel de la communauté et il y a un 
café-bistro ou on tient des concerts et des 
présentations spéciales». En plus de béné- 
ficier du matériel du CRAPO et d’autres 
centres pour leurs chansons, le groupe 
puise parmi les collections de documents 
imprimés comme celle du grand Marius 
Barbeau (1883-1969), les ressources dans 
Internet, les rencontres avec des confréres 
musiciens durant les festivals et le vaste 
répertoire des amis et de la famille. 

Belzébuth féte ses 10 ans en force 
cette année avec la récente sortie de leur 
troisieme album Suite 8. L’album s’ouvre 
sur le rythme régulier de la podorythmie 
de Jetté, présent sur beaucoup de titres de 
l’album, avec la chanson de mensonges 
«Jean-Claude Marquis». La piéce suivante, 
«Knocknagow», commence avec une suite 
répétée d’accords sinistres accompagnés 
de mandoline introduisant Roch qui se 
lance dans une gigue irlandaise au banjo, 
dont le tempo et le rythme évoluent vers 
l’acadienne «Reel Anne-Marie». Le groupe 
va a toute allure, mais son jeu reste précis 
et solide; ses arrangements, intelligents et 
variés. 

L’entrainante «Hommage a Bernard 
Brisson» est un hommage que Jetté rend 
a son grand-oncle récemment décédé qui 
était un violoneux du Grand Rang de St- 
Jacques. Jetté a fait beaucoup de collecte de 
matériel, en particulier dans les paroisses 
acadiennes de Lanaudiére. Suite 8 com- 
prend aussi «Paradis sur terre», premiere 
chanson originale d’un membre du groupe. 
Célébrant les habitants acadiens, elle a été 
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adoptée comme chanson théme du Festival 
acadien de la Nouvelle-Acadie. 

La musique de Belzébuth, bien qu’ancrée 
dans la musique traditionnelle québécoise, 
aime puiser dans d’autre répertoires. Deux 
piéces sur Suite S viennent de France. 
«Knocknagow», une brillante version de 
«The Morning Dew» et de «Tom Busby's 
Jig», provient du répertoire irlandais, 
comme beaucoup d’ autres sur l’album. Sur 
Les Péchés du Diable, un des arrangements 
contient la version originale instrumentale 
de «Feuille d’Arabe», aux sonorités distinc- 
tives du Moyen-Orient. Sur Suite 8, Landry 
1 emmené «Les croisades», une piéce 
exceptionnelle aux influences hispaniques 
et judéo-espagnoles. «Nous sommes tres 
ouverts a ce que nous entendons dans les 

estivals et nous nous en imprégnons», dit 
andry. «Alors quand vient le temps de 
créer nos propres arrangements, nous nous 
laissons aller un peu, nous élargissons nos 
horizons et mélangeons les genres». 

Le prince des ténébres est partout sur 

est un personnage bien 
ui traverse facilement 


Suite 8, mais 


terre-a-terre, ¢ 
cultures et époques tout en colorant 
1ébécois. Belzébuth et les 
étiquettes de biére le confirmeront. «II 
airement méchant», affirme 
Landry. «Il ajoute du piquant dans la vie 


l’imaginaire q 
nest pas nécess 


des gens, tout comme nous aimons égayer 


les veillées et faire danser et chanter tout le 


monde.» 


a inventé son nom. C’est 
juste parce que ¢a sonnait bien, 
tout comme les chansons poétiques 
et mysterieuses que ses membres 
ecrivent. 
examine attentivement le territoire 
géographique et intellectuel qui 
donne a leur nouvel album 

, un esprit. Traduit par 


la fois aérien, poétique et foison- 

nant, l'album Metal Meets du 

groupe torontois Ohbijou nous 
transporte dans un voyage musical traver- 
sant terres humides, volcans, lacs et chutes 
mystérieuses. 

S’ouvrant avec «Niagara Falls», une 
picce qui frappe malgré sa simplicité, 
Metal Meets explore différents paysages et 
territoires ou plane le mystére sur fond de 
mélodies. L’auteure-compositrice-interpréte 
Casey Mecija raconte I’histoire de deux 
amoureux qui plient bagage pour aller sen- 
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Francais 


tir le vent de sa voix qui séduit et merge, 
accompagnant la progression de la guitare 
et des riffs puissants. 

Au plus fort de la chanson, elle chante: 
Je vais te suivre. J’ai révé de cet amour, 
un souvenir qui revient. «Je lisais beau- 
coup d’ceuvres de Dionne Brand durant 
cette période et elle abordait le sujet de la 
mémoire comme étant quelque chose qui 
persiste toujours», raconte Mecija. «J’ai 
essayé d’intégrer cette idée aux paroles. 
J’ai pris l’idée de l’amour et j’ai essayé de 
l’explorer en utilisant des images puis- 
santes, comme des chutes.» 

Créé durant diverses retraites dans le 
Nord de l’Ontario, l’album Metal Meets 
et ses onze piéces est plus puissant et 
plus sombre que le lumineux Beacons 
paru avant. Pour un groupe profondément 
influencé par la ville de Toronto, le point 
de vue de Metal Meets couvre aujourd’ hui 
un panorama global avec des perspectives 
d’ Asie, d’ Europe et d’ Amérique de Nord. 
L’album a été enregistré au Breakglass 
Sudios de Montréal avec le réalisateur Jace 
Lasek du groupe The Besnard Lakes. 

Mecija décrit Metal Meets comme une 
ceuvre poétique: «“Metal Meets” est une 
chanson sur |’album, mais c’est aussi deux 
mots qui reviennent a plusieurs reprises 
dans différentes piéces de l’album», révéle 
Mecija. «La chanson elle-méme est une 
chanson d’amour. Je dis toujours qu’un al- 
bum est une histoire d’amour, une tentative 
d’explorer les relations, si fondamentales, 
entre deux personnes, peu importe qui. Je 


pense que |’idée derriére “Metal Meets” est 
celle qui représente le mieux ce que nous 
souhaitions faire avec cet album.» 

Pendant |’écriture de Metal Meets, Mecija 
travaillait sur sa maitrise en sociologie, le 
nez dans les livres durant des mois. Le ro- 
man en vers d’ Anne Carson Autobiography 
of Red, inspiré des Travaux d’ Héraclés et 
du mythe de Géryon, a beaucoup influencé 
sa plume. L’auteure est reconnue pour son 
style dépouillé, plein de finesse et riche en 
métaphores, ce qui ressort de |’écriture de 
Mecija. «C’est un des plus beaux livres que 
j'ai lus», dit-elle. «Son écriture est si puis- 
sante et dramatique, mais si simple. C’est 
ce que j’essaie d’atteindre dans mes propres 
compositions.» 

Dans un passage d’Autobiography of Red, 
Carson écrit: «Les mots résonnent. Si vous 
les laisser aller, ils font ce qu’ils veulent et 
ce qu’ils ont a faire.» Mecija sait quand les 
mots sont justes: soutenus par la mélodie, 
la chanson résonne dans I|’espace et se 
dirige droit au coeur. Dans la magnifique 
et émouvante «Scalpel Blade», elle songe: 
J'ai révé que tu étais la mer; un scalpel en 
moi. Tu m’as laissé entrer. J’ai marché ou 
tu étais passé. 

«La musique et les paroles arrivent 
habituellement en méme temps. Je 
m’assois au piano ou je prends ma guitare 
et j essaie de faire sortir tout en méme 
temps. Parfois j’écris des idées pour mes 
chansons, mais habituellement je crée tout 
en méme temps.» Ses phrases courtes, 
sa réflexion sur le réve et sur la mémoire 


sont des themes récurrents sur |’album. 
L’exploration concrete et abstraite des 
lieux et des idées a créé le son et les 
themes de Metal Meets. 

«Nous avons passé beaucoup de 
temps en tournée avec le dernier album 
Beacons. Nous avons joué a |’étranger 
et passé du temps sur la route, loin de 
la maison. Le fait d’étre séparés de 
nos proches a Toronto et de partir a la 
découverte de nouveaux horizons nous a 
fait grandir en tant que groupe et en tant 
qu individu. Nous portons un regard plus 
complexe, plus afffité sur le monde. Je 
crois que la séparation et le voyage ont 
eu une grande influence sur le nouvel 
album», confie Mecija. 

Ohbijou est le projet de multi-instru- 
mentistes qui considérent la musique 
comme une famille. Casey chante et joue 
de la guitare, du piano et du ukulélé; sa 
sceur Jennifer Mecija joue du violon, du 
hamichord, du glockenspiel, du mélodica 
et fait les harmonies vocales. Heather 
Kirkby est a la basse et au banjo, tandis 
que James Bunton préte son talent a la 
batterie et a la trompette. Anissa Hart est 
au violoncelle et Ryan Carley, au piano, 
au synthétiseur, au glockenspiel, au piano 
électrique et au clavecin. «Notre nom est 
venu spontanément, c’est comme un mot 
tendre», lance Mecija. «II sonnait bien 
et correspondait a notre esthétique; et au 
son que nous essayons de créer.» 

Contrairement a Metal Meets, qui a un 
penchant sombre, Beacon, paru en 2009, 
est rempli de lumiére. Leur premier 
album, Swift for Troubling Times (2006), 
donnait le ton de ce qui allait devenir 
lun des groupes canadiens les plus créa- 
tifs et charmants. Au lieu de s’enfoncer 
dans une direction, Metal Meets accorde 
a chaque instrument son espace. Chaque 
arrangement, chaque note a été méticule- 
usement choisie. 

«L’écriture de cet album témoigne 
d’une plus grande maturité. Nous avons 
vraiment réfléchi a la meilleure fagon 
de procéder; le fait de s’en tenir a cette 
décision était déja mature», note Mecija. 
«Nos albums précédents étaient vraiment 
dispersés: ¢a allait dans toutes les direc- 
tions. Nous avions besoin de nous isoler, 
de travailler dur et de créer quelque 
chose de cohérent.» 

La vie a Toronto déborde d’ activités et 
de choses a faire. Pendant la conception 
de Metal Meets, la péninsule Bruce était 
un incontournable pour Ohbijou, c’est 1a 
qu’ils allaient se retirer de la ville et nulle 
part ailleurs. «Nous sommes chanceux de 
vivre a Toronto: tous ces amis qui font de 
la musique géniale, cette communauté, 


ce réseau de musiciens», souligne-t-elle. 
«Le groupe Snowblink qui nous accom- 
pagne en tournée est formé d’un couple 
qui compose des airs magnifiques, une 
musique superbement construite.» 
«Nous regardions leur prestation hier 
soir et je me disais: “‘j’ai besoin de 
pratiquer plus ma guitare”. Je crois que 
les influences les plus grandes sont tout 
pres. Je suis si chanceuse d’écouter ce 
que mes amis font et de les voir aller. Ca 
m’encourage a améliorer notre art.» 


Ratti, fo wb nue oe 
La Bottine Souriante 


Appellation d’ origine contrélée (Borealis) 


Je crois que personne ne pourrait nier 
que les vieilles bottines avaient besoin 
d’un peu de repos apres leur plus récent 
et 300e album a ce qu’il parait, J’ai 
jamais tant ri. Tout le monde se pose 
la question: «Les bottines se sont-elles 
contentés de changer leurs semelles ou 
en ont-elles profiter pour acquérir un 
nouveau souffle?». Heureusement, la 
réponse est «nouveau souffle», grace aux 
nouveaux visages de la formation, en 
particulier les chanteurs-multi-instrumen- 
tistes Eric Beaudry et Benoit Bourque. 
La basse musclée et tendue annonce 
le changement dés la premicére piece, 
«Cette bouteille-la», évoquant l’époque 
ot Bourque jouait avec Matapat. Eric 
Beaudry semble avoir lui aussi apporté 
l’influence de son ancien groupe No- 
rouet, comme en témoigne la polyphonie 
austére de «Mon pére» et les percussions 
que-je-ne-saurais-comment-qualifier de 
«Intsusadi». On reconnait la podorythmie 
caractéristique de la musique tradition- 
nelle québécoise agrémentée par les 
danses percussives d’une Sandy Silva en 
pleine forme. Le retour des bottines est 
réussi: elles sont encore pleines de vie! 

— Par Richard Thornley 

— Traduit par Véro Garneau-Allard 


CAMP 


Violon Trad 2 
Quebec 


In-depth teaching of 
traditional Québécois 
fiddling and repertoire. 
For all ages and levels, 
in Saint-Come, Québec. 
Featuring André Brunet, 
Eric Beaudry, Stéphanie 
Lépine and additional 
guest instructors! 


Complete details online. 


FORMAL CLASSES 
TRAD DANCE NIGHT 
INSTRUCTOR CONCERTS 
STUDENT SHOW 
ENDLESS JAMS! 


ViolonTradQuebec.com 
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vides a esate insight i inte! crowt 
funding’ —whereby performers Bopeal 


to fans to invest in their projects. 


™ | arlier this winter, singer/song- 

: mod writer Corin Raymond vaulted 

\__.d himself into the public eye with 

a funding drive that did double duty as a 
publicity stunt—or perhaps it was the other 
way around. The superbly executed ploy 
was simple: Corin Raymond asked his 
audience to fund his new album. 

It so happened that the funding was in 
the form of Canadian Tire money, which 
generated a lot of headlines, and a lot of 5 
and 10-cent notes. They’re as good as cash 
for Corin’s purposes, and his new album is 
off to the races. Such is the magic of crowd 
funding, also known as asking your audi- 
ence for money. 

Most independent musicians —that means 
nearly all folk and roots musicians—can’t 
save up the tens of thousands of dollars it 
may cost to do a decent album. When you 
add the costs of a professional producer, 
session musicians, studio time, mixing, 
mastering, design and manufacture, the 
sum is simply out of reach. 

For more and more artists, crowd fund- 
ing offers the kind of support a few lucky 
ones used to get from record labels. In our 
highly connected era, Facebook and other 
social media tools allow artists to maintain 
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The Opinion Page 


near-constant contact with their fans at the 
grassroots level. That means the audience 
most willing to spend money on their prod- 
uct is always within reach. 

Indeed, the grassroots artist’s fans today 
may feel a greater sense of collective 
investment around an artist and what they 
may represent. Certainly, such sentiments 
reached fevered pitch at the height of Corin 
Raymond’s campaign: in his fervent advo- 
cacy of the ‘small time,’ he even proactive- 
ly promised he wouldn’t take funding from 
Canadian Tire if they offered it! 

As difficult as other aspects of the folk- 
singer’s life may be, it’s now relatively 
easy to go to your fan base and ask them to 
invest in an album. 

I’ve just been through this process 
myself, raising the money to make my new 
CD, Give It A Whirl. I had been able to 
borrow enough money to fund the produc- 
tion but I had run out by the time it came to 
actually manufacturing the disk. So I turned 
to my audience, looking for help in rais- 
ing a smaller but still significant amount: 
roughly $3,000 for design and duplication. 

Asking the audience was a humbling ex- 
perience. Not having hit on Corin’s brilliant 
idea of asking for donations in an under- 
valued currency, I was loath to simply stick 
out my cap. It was important for me to offer 
my audience something tangible in return 
for what they were willing to give. So I did 
something I had first seen Aengus Finnan 
do, more than a decade ago, and have seen 
many other musicians do since: I created 
‘packages’ to solicit various levels of sup- 
port, on a value-for-investment basis. 

A $25 donation would pre-buy a signed 
CD sent to the donor’s door, but a $100 
donation would purchase all three of my 
CDs, including a signed copy of the new 
one featuring your name in the liner notes, 
with my fervent thanks forever enshrined 
in ink. For $175 you could buy all of the 
above plus a ukulele and a lesson, and for 
$350 I did a private house concert. 

Most people were happy to do the CD 
pre-purchase, but a surprising number 
wanted in at the $100 level. That taught 
me a lot about how seriously the audience 
takes the artist’s situation. 

I found crowd funding uncomfortable at 
first but in the long run I couldn’t argue 
with its effectiveness, nor its lasting les- 
sons. I didn’t just get to make an album that 


might have been forever stuck in a hard 
drive somewhere; | also learned just how 
much my fans, family and friends believed 
in me. We can all use that sort of boost in 
self-esteem from time to time. 

Given my relatively modest goals, I 
did the project the old-fashioned way: I 
posted the info on my website, promoted 
it through Facebook and Twitter, told the 
audience at gigs, and kept track of it all on 
Google spreadsheets. But that makes me 
a throwback. Crowd funding is so wide- 
spread today that highly sophisticated web- 
sites exist to manage fundraising projects. 

I first heard of such software in 2010, 
when Christine Bougie (already a ground- 
breaking blogger, as well as a superb lap- 
steel guitarist and percussionist) funded her 
CD Aloha Supreme through Kapipal, which 
caters not just to artists but to entrepreneurs 
of any kind. 

More recently, multi-award-winning 
Halifax singer/songwriter Rose Cousins 
used Kickstarter to facilitate fundraising 
for her new CD, the aptly named We Have 
Made a Spark, released Feb. 28 of this year. 
Kickstarter has hosted crowd funding proj- 
ects ranging from espresso makers to iPod 
docks, some exceeding a million dollars in 
funding. 

While it may be a while before a folk 
artist pulls in that kind of money, it won’t 
be a surprise when they do. Rose Cousins 
exceeded her $20,000 Kickstarter target 
by 25 per cent, such is the passion of her 
audience and the success of her outreach, 
including superb video support. Corin 
Raymond’s big-time small-time “‘ask” has 
earned him more than national exposure: 
the counter on his fundraising website, 
Don’t Spend It Honey, is up to $2,500 as of 
press time. That’s a pile of bills big enough 
for Scrooge McDuck to dive into. 

Crowd funding is even coming into its 
own beyond the realm of raising cash for 
CDs. Recently, the bright young P.E.I. 
musician Meaghan Blanchard earned a spot 
in a showcase at the prestigious Folk Al- 
liance International Conference but didn’t 
have the money to make the trip. Blanchard 
posted a note on her Facebook page, 
explaining the opportunity and asking her 
friends and fans for their support. She got 
the thousands of dollars she needed in less 
than a day. It’s a reminder that behind every 
folksinger stands a crowd of great folks. 
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JAN TYSON 
Raven Singer 


One of the most significant figures in the folk/roots world, lan Tyson or 
“Raven Singer” — a name bestowed upon him by the Nakoda First Nation — 
returns with his first new album in four years. New songs that offer yet another 
Clear-eyed example of the singer's world view. 

“The disappearing West has no better spokesman than lan Tyson” — LA Times 
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PETER KARP & SUE FOLEY 
Beyond The Crossroads 


“This is a thoroughly enjoyable disc by two musicians who stand 
well on their own, but together even stand perhaps just a bit taller!” 
— Americana Roots 
Number 7 on the Roots and Blues (US) Chart. 


www.stonyplainrecords.com 
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Eric E BiBeE 
Deeper In The Well 


A unique combination of traditional and contemporary Louisa 
music from one of the highest profile roots musicians. 

Grammy nominated & Blues Music Award winning folk blues singer/ 
songwriter/guitarist Eric Bibb is backed by an all-star Louisiana band in-_ 
cluding Dirk Powell, Cedric Watson, Danny Devillier and Grant Dermody. 


RORY BLOCK 


I Belong To The Band: 
A Tribute to Rev. Gary Davis 


This is the latest in Rory Block’s ‘Mentor Series’ releases. It rec- | 
ognizes Rev. Gary Davis, the legendary blues/folk/gospel pioneer. 

At the age of 15, Rory would accompany her friend, Stefan Gross- 
man, to Davis’ home where he taught Grossman to play the guitar. 

Rory Block is the most acclaimed female acoustic blues artist. _ 
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Bruce Cockburn ~ Ian Tyson ~ Jeremy fisher ~ Current Swell 

Kim Churchill ~ Red Molly ~ Ray Bonneville 3 Gurf Morlix 
Carrie Elkin ~ Mike Farris ~ Suzie Vinnick 8 Rick Fines 

_ New Country Rehab ~ Elage Diouf ~ Locarno ~ Jack Semple 

é Rosie Burgess Trio ~ and more! + PLUS our offsite Folk Festival 

' Pub featuring local 8; touring artists! 


: 
“Some performers are subject to change. New this year, buy fest, merchandise with your tickets! 


Visit our website for the complete lineup, {o purchase tickets 8 merch and other important info. 
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Penguin Eggs welcomes news, features 
and photos, but cannot accept responsibility 
for any unsolicited material. Please check 
with the editor prior to submitting any 
articles or artwork. We publish four times a 
year: Summer (June), Autumn (September), 
Winter (December) and Spring (March). 

All text and photographs are copyrighted 
and may not be reproduced without prior 
permission. Reviews can be duplicated for 
publicity purposes without consent. While 
we take care to ensure that all content is 
truthful, we cannot be held liable if found 
otherwise. 

This magazine takes its name from Nic 
Jones’s wonderful album Penguin Eggs — a 
collection of mainly traditional British folk 
songs revitalized with extraordinary flair 
and ingenuity. Released in Britain in 1980, 
it has grown into a source of inspiration for 
many young, gifted performers. 

Nic, sadly, suffered horrific injuries in 
a car crash in 1982 and has never fully 
recovered. He now seldom performs. His 
care and respect shown for the tradition 
and prudence to recognize the merits of 
innovation makes Penguin Eggs such an 
outrageously fine recording. This magazine 
strives to reiterate that spirit. Nic Jones’s 
Penguin Eggs is available through Topic 
Records. 

Penguin Eggs magazine is published 
and printed in Canada and acknowledges 
the generous financial support from the 
Alberta Foundation for the Arts. We also 
acknowledge the financial support of the 
Government of Canada through the Canada 
Periodical Fund (CPF) for our publishing 
activities. 
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I went to see the former Pink Floyd bass 
guitarist and vocalist Roger Waters present The 
Wall the other day. You know, the album with 
with the angry Scottish teacher telling kids to 
eat their meat or they won’t get their pudding. 
Yep, that one. “You’d much rather go see 
somebody totally obscure in some dingy little 
room, wouldn’t you?” teased Penguin Eggs 
managing editor as we approached Edmonton’s 
17,000-plus capacity Rexall Place. And what’s 
wrong with a little puirt a beul in the cellar of 
The Duck And Puddle? 

While named after Piedmont bluesmen Pink 
Andersen and Floyd Council, Pink Floyd’s 
interest in the blues lasted about as long as 
Syd Barrett’s sanity. Never did like them that 
much, myself, sniff. Not enough emotion. Still, 
while driving back to Toronto from the Ontario 
Council of Folk Festivals in Niagara Falls last 
October, we caught Waters on the radio elo- 
quently describing the intricacies of the album 
and its presentation. “Take care of the sense 
and the sounds will take care of themselves,” 
said The Duchess to Alice in Lewis Carroll’s 
Alice in Wonderland. Sage advice, m’lady. 

Billie Holiday (Strange Fruit) Sam Cooke (A 
Change Is Gonna Come), Bob Dylan (Masters 
of War) ... poured out of the impeccable sound 
system as we took our seats. Encouraging. A 
partial white wall stretched across one end of 
the building. The lights dimmed and the wall is 
suddenly covered in political graffiti. An audio 
sample from the film Spartacus surrounds 
the venue as totalitarian soldiers goose-step 
on stage. A life-size, vintage bi-plane swoops 
across the venue, smashes into the wall and 
bursts into flames. We can only stand in awe 
and giggle at the theatrical spectacle. Never 
in a lifetime of attending concerts have I 
witnessed such a show. The presentation was 
peerless — thought-provoking, inspiring, fun, 
lewd, sexy, strange, at times bewildering but 
fabulously entertaining. 

I’m still struck by how stridently Waters 
denounced civil rights abuses, corporate bully- 
ing and contemporary imperialism. Countless 
victims of conflicts were continually projected 
onto the wall. Among them, Brazilian student 
Jean Charles de Menezes — misidentified as a 
terrorist by the British Secret Service in 2005 
and shot five times in the head while pinned to 


the ground. “Give governments unlimited pow- 


ers and it’s a short slippery slope into tyranny,” |} 
said Waters. Quite. I even remember when folk | 
music held that moral high ground. The old 
Duck and Puddle may never seem the same 
again. | —By Roddy Campbell 


42... .After 26 years with Curb 
Records, Lyle Lovett delivers his last 
contract album: Release Me. You have to 
laugh. One of America’s most consistently 
compelling, resourceful and often magnifi- 
cently droll songwriters, Roddy Campbell 
has a word with this charming Texan. 


06... .Charts 

08....News 
12....Swansongs 
14....The Big Buzz 

18... .Cowboy Junkies 

23 ....Laura Repo 
25....Matthew Hornell 
27....Jack Bruce & Lau 
29... .John Carroll 

37 ....Bernie Finkelstein 
40... .Rose Cousins 
44....Win Leaving Eden CDs 
48 ... .Canadian Folk Festival ADs 
54....Reviews 

82 ....Books 

83 ....Le Quartier Frangais 
86... .The Opinion Page 
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* I admire festivals that promote very tradi- 
tional styles of folk. I also like to see contem- 
porary artists at festivals. Yet, the danger of 
watering a folk festival down until it becomes 
just a music festival constantly worries me. It 
really matters that we keep promoting what we 
see as folk music.” 

— Michael Hill, Artistic Director of Mariposa 


It’s surreal in our little rehearsal room to be 
playing along to Cream ... and it weirds out the 
people in the rehearsal space next door, too!” 

— Lau prepare to play with Jack Bruce 


“T think it is interesting to hear a Radiohead 
cover without anybody actually vocalizing. 
On the original recording, it was (lead singer) 
Thom Yorke, but you can’t really tell what he 
Was saying or anything, so we thought we might 
as well have the bass do that part.” 
— Paul Kowert of Punch Brothers 


“T wanted to record Release Me in that Stand 
By Your Man kind of way because it’s my last re- 
cord [with Curb]—a smart aleck attempt to say, 
“Adios’.” — Lyle Lovett 
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Margo Timmins’s 


All-time Top 10° 


The Band 
The Band (Capitol) 


Bob Dylan 
Blood On the Tracks (Columbia) 


Waylon Jennings 
Honky Tonk Heroes (Hot Toddy) 


Robert Johnson 
The Complete Recordings (Columbia) 


Bob Marley 
Catch A Fire (Island) 


Paul Simon 
Graceland (Warmers Bros.) 


Bruce Springsteen 
Nebraska (Columbia) 


Cat Stevens 
Aea For The Tillerman (A&M) 


Muddy Waters 
Folk Singer (Universal) 


Neil Young 
Harvest (Reprise) 


Margo Timmins and the Cowboy Junkies latest release is The Wildner- 
ness. Our feature on the band runs on page 18. 


1. Leonard Cohen 
Old Ideas (columbia) 
2 The Once 


Row Upon Row Of The People They Know (Borealis) 


3. Andrew James O’Brien 
Songs for Searchers (O’Brien Music) 


4. Dardanelles 
Eastern Light (Independent) 


5. Rose Cousins 
We Have Made a Spark (outside) 


ee 


Based on album sales for February, March and April at 
Freds Records, 198 Duckworth Street, St. John’s, NL, A1C 1G5 


A aN EET OEE AN 


te Harry Manx 
Wise And Otherwise (Northernblues) 


2. Tom Waits 
Blood Money (Fab) 


3. Wilco 
Yankee Hotel Foxtrot (Nonesuch) 


4. Salif Keita 
Moufou (Universal) 


&): The Co-Dependents 
Live Recording (Warner) 


6. Kathleen Edwards 
Failer (Zoe Records) 


7. Susanna Baca 
Esperitu Vivo (Universal) 


8. Oliver Mtukudzi 
Vhunze Moto (Putumayo) 


9. Billy Bragg and the Blokes 
English, Half English (outside) 


10. Angelique Kidjo 
Black Ivory Soul (Sony) 


Compiled from all album sales on the Charts page in Penguin Eggs 
issue No. 14 published in the summer of 2002. 


groundfloor 


music top 10 


i. Leonard Cohen 
Old Ideas (Columbia) 
2. Gillian Welch | 
The Harrow and the Harvest (Outside) 
3. Blackie & the Rodeo Kings 
Kings & Queens (FU:M) 
4. Rose Cousins 


We Have Made a Spark (Outside) 


5. Deep Dark Woods 
The Place | Left Behind (six shooter) 


6. Ballake Sissoko & Vincent Segal i 
Chamber Music (Six Degrees) 


a Various Artists 
Chimes Of Freedom: The Songs Of Bob Dylan (Amnesty International 


Dan Mangan 
Oh Fortune (Arts & Crafts) 


Fred Eaglesmith 
6 Volts ((A Major Label) 


10. Whitehorse 
Whitehorse (warner) 


Based on album sales for February, March and April at 
Groundfloor Music, 13 Quebec St., Guelph, ON, N1H 2T1 


highlife top 10 


l. Various Artists 


ckua top 20 


ati ale Lyle Lovett 
Chimes Of Freedom: The Songs Of Bob Dylan (Amnesty International) Release Me (Lost Highway) 
> . . 
as ‘i Wc Collective 2. Rose Cousins 
@ tel Aviv session (Cumbancha) We Have Made a Spark (outside) 
3. sald a Jr. 3. Bruce Springsteen 
Bright Lights EP (Warner) Wrecking Ball (Columbia) 
l. a al met — 4. Steve Gates 
OCKed VOWN (Nonesuch) aa + ; ‘ f A Bee In Her Mouth (Black Guilllemot Music) 
). 1 pei Sillions top 1 0 ; 5. Bahamas 
Faithful Man ¢rruth & Sou!) = Barchords (Brushfire) 
). Bombino le Leonard Cohen 6. Andrew Bird 
Agadez (Cumbancha) Old Ideas (Columbia) Break It Yourself (Mom and Pop) 
& Alabama Shakes Dies Lisa Leblanc hs Various Artists 
Boys & Girls (ATO) Lisa Leblanc (Distribution Select) Chimes Of Freedom: The Songs Of Bob Dylan (Amnesty International) 
3. Leonard Cohen <5 Mes Aieux 8. Kathleen Edwards 
Old Ideas (Columbia) Al’aube du pretemps «) Voyageur (MapleMusic) 
). Black Keys 4. Fred Pellerin 9. Peter Karp & Sue Foley 
EI Camino (Nonesuch) Cest un monde (Disques Tempéte) Beyond the Crossroads (Blind Pig) 
10. Tom Waits 5: Catherine Major 10. Eric Bibb 
Bad As Me (Anti) Le Désert des solitudes (Distribution Select) Deeper In the Well (stony Plain) 
___ Based on album sales for February, March and April at 6. Richard Desjardins 11. The Chieftains 
Highlife Records, 1817 Commercial Drive, Vancouver, BC, VSL 3X5 L'existoire (Distribution Select) Voice of Ages (Hear Music) 
7. Barr Brothers les Steve Coffey & the Lokels 
Barr Brothers (Secret City Records) Bovine World Rail (Independent) 
permanent 7 geome yee 13. Cowboy Junkies 
[conte naan The Nomad Series Vol.4: The Wilderness (Latent) 
records top 10 Rami peso RH eli 
Variations Fantémes (Bonsound) Let It Burn (Biue Com Music) 
l. Janiva Magness 101 oe mga lh ba Des Goa tdiia M.C. Record 
Stronger for It (Atligator) Folia (viernes Bess) man a 
2 Based on album sales for February, March and April at 1 6. Amos Lee 
# Carolina Chocolate Drops Sillons, 1149 Avenue Cartier, Quebec, QC, G1R 289. As the Crow Flies caine Note) 
Leaving Eden (Nonesuch) 
3 Ws Janiva Magness 
3. Bonnie Raitt on 
i Stronger for It (Auiigator) 
Slipstream (Redwing) ee 
eB sa soundscapes [iuaggtenccor 
PEM isin rises ; Nothing's Gonna Change the Way You Feel About Me Now (Bloodshot) 
= 19. The Toure-Raichel Collective 
>. Trampled By Turtles to Pe 1 0 The Tel Aviv Session (Cumbancha) 
Stars & Satellites (six Shooter) 
5 ee 1. Bahamas 20. The Punch Brothers 


Barchords (Brushfire) 


You Missed It All (Atice Kos) 


Who's Feeling Young Now (Nonesuch) 


Based on the most-played folk, roots and world music dics on ckua 


radio — www.ckua.org throughout February, March and April. 


r. Pokey La Farge 2. Leonard Cohen 
Middle Of Everywhere (Free Dirt) Old Ideas (Columbia) 
3 Jim White 3. Michael Kiwanuka 


; Home Again (Polydor) 
Where It Hits You (Yep Roc) 9 : 


4. Kathleen Edwards 


). Chip Taylor & The Ukrainians vavnneur eee 


Fuck All The Perfect People (Train Wreck)) 


5. John Samson 


10. Andrew Bird Provincial (Anti) 


Break It Yourself (wom and Pop) 


6 
Based on album sales for February, March and April at 5 
Permanent Records, 8126 Gateway Blvd. Edmonton, AB, T6E 4B1 


Dr. John 
Locked Down (Nonesuch) 


The Various Artists 
Very Best Of Ethiopiques (Manteca) 
8. Wooden Sky 
Every Child A Daughter, Every Moon A Sun (Fontana) 
9. Bon Iver 
Bon Iver, Bon Iver (Jagjaguwar) 
10. First Aid Kit 


The Lion's Roar (Yep Roc) 


Based on album sales for February, March and April at 
Dr. John Soundscapes, 572 College St., Toronto, On, M6G 1B3. 
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Confronting terror with music, tens of 
thousands of Norwegians gathered, April 26, 
across their country to sing Pete Seeger’s 
anthem for multiculturalism, My Rainbow 
Race. In Oslo alone some 40,000 converged 
in the pouring rain to sing the 1970s Norwe- 
gian version, Children of the Rainbow, popu- 
larized by Lillebjorn Nilsen. Right-wing 
fanatic Anders Behring Breivik claimed, 
during his trial for a bombing-and-shoot- 
ing rampage in 2011 that killed 77 people, 
mostly teenagers, that this song is being used 
to brainwash young Norwegians. During his 
testimony, Breivik mentioned the song as an 
example of how he believes “cultural Marx- 
ists” have infiltrated Norwegian schools. 

Shocked by Breivik’s lack of remorse for 
his victims, Norwegians decided the best 
way to confront him was by demonstrating 
their commitment to everything he loathes. 
Nilsen led the protesters in Oslo singing 
both the Norwegian and English versions 
of Seeger’s song. Breivik, if found sane, 
faces Norway’s maximum 21-year prison 
sentence—a term that can be extended 
indefinitely. 

The 92-year-old Seeger was to receive 
a distinguished service award from the 
American Academy of Arts and Letters at 
a ceremony in New York on May 16. The 
arts academy is an honorary society run by 
distinguished writers, artists and musicians. 

& e & 


Be 
Pete Seegenm 
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Almost four years in the making, Vision 
TV has now completed its documentary 
on Bruce Cockburn. Bruce Cockburn: 
Pacing The Cage aired May 4 across 
Canada. Filmed during Cockburn’s 2008 
North American solo tour— performances 
that formed the essence of his live album 
Slice of Life—the film sheds new light on 
his spirituality, politics, writing and life in 
the music industry. Candid conversations 
reveal his views on a range of topics, from 
religion to new parenthood. Pacing The 
Cage also includes never-before-seen live 
performances of songs from a career that 
spans 40-odd years. His longtime manager, 
Bernie Finkelstein, shares his insights, too, 
as do the likes of Bono, Jackson Browne, 
Colin Linden and Sylvia Tyson. 

& & & 

For the Love of the Music: The Club 47 
Folk Revival, a documentary film chroni- 
cling the Cambridge, MA, folk scene of 
the 1960s, premiered at the 2012 Boston 
International Film Festival. 

The film tells the story of Club 47, an 
iconic Harvard Square coffee house that 
became the hub of the burgeoning Cam- 
bridge folk scene. It documents the fateful 
day in 1958 when a young, unknown Joan 
Baez talked her way into becoming the 
first folk act to play the tiny Mount Auburn 
Street jazz club. It would go on to provide 
an initial platform for such emerging talent 


as Tom Rush, Taj Mahal, Jim Kweskin 
and Judy Collins and play a pivotal role in 


the American folk revival, which peaked in 
popularity in the mid-1960s. 
@ & & 

The Porchlight Sessions premiered at 
the Nashville Film Festival, April 22. This 
documentary film traces the evolution of 
bluegrass from the merging of Scots and 
Irish folk songs with influences from jazz 
and blues in the Appalachian Mountains 
until it became a unique genre through the 
recordings of its patriarch, Bill Monroe. 
Told through the collective voice of the 
originators of style to contemporary main- 
stream acts and campground pickers, the 
film marks the first time the bluegrass story 
has been told from a community perspec- 
tive. It features interviews and performanc- 
es with such noted musicians as Dr. Ralph 
Stanley, Bobby Osborne, Del McCoury, 
Peter Rowan, Doc Watson, Jerry Doug- 
las, Tim O’Brien, Sam Bush, Béla Fleck, 
Alison Brown, Pete Wernick, Abigail 
Washburn, The Infamous Stringdusters, 
Crooked Still, Trampled By Turtles, Sara 
and Sean Watkins, Mumford & Sons and 
many more. 

& & © 

The Chieftains celebrated 50 years as a 
band with the release of their 41st album, 
Voice of Ages, Feb. 21. The most celebrated 
Irish traditional band was formed in 1962 


by Paddy Moloney and has gone on to win 
six Grammy Awards and an Oscar. Voice of 
Ages is produced by T Bone Burnett and 
features collaborations with young, cutting- 
edge American and European indie artists 
the likes of The Decemberists, Imelda 
May, Bon Iver, Carolina Chocolate 
Drops, The Civil Wars and Paolo Nutini. 
“With 50 years of glorious music behind 
us,” Moloney wrote on the band’s website, 
“T can think of nothing more exciting than 
to spend another 50 years collaborating 
with the best voices of the future.” 

Irish-American astronaut Cady Cole- 
man took Moloney’s tin whistle and fellow 
Chieftain Matt Molloy’s 100-year-old flute 
into space and played both onboard the 
International Space Station on St. Patrick’s 
Day, 2011. Coleman also appears on Voice 
of Ages. 

a a & 

Nic Jones, whose 1980 album Penguin 
Eggs this magazine takes its name from, 
will play four festivals this summer. Jones 
suffered massive debilitating injuries in 
a car crash in 1982. He has not recorded 
since then and only made his first live 
appearance last summer at Sidmouth Folk 
Week in England, where he sang three 
songs. But after years of rehabilitation, 
Jones is slated to appear this summer 
at Cambridge, Warwick and Towersey 
folk festivals as well as at Wadebridge in 
Cornwall. Nic will sing and his son, Joe, 
will play guitar. They will be accompanied 
by Belinda O’ Hooley, formerly of The 
Unthanks, on piano. 

& a & 
Neil Young and Crazy Horse have 
reunited for an album of predominantly tra- 
ditional folk songs titled Americana. Sur- 


prisingly, the tracks include such campfire 
standards as Tom Dula (Dooley), Clemen- 
tine, Woody Guthrie’s This Land Is Your 
Land and Stephen Foster’s Oh Susan- 
nah. The biggest surprise on the 11-song 
collection, however, is the British national 
anthem, God Save The Queen (apparently 
not the Sex Pistols’ version). While Young 
has recorded with Crazy Horse on numer- 
ous occasions, the last album they made 
together was Greendale in 2003. Ameri- 
cana is slated for release June 5. 

@ & @ 

The trail-blazing English folk/rock combo 
The Albion Band have reformed and 
released a new CD, The Vice of the People, 
under the guidance of founder Ashley 
Hutchings. Hutchings, though, has stepped 
aside to let his son, Blair Dunlop, lead an 
all-new and youthful lineup. 

Hutchings co-founded both Fairport 
Convention and Steeleye Span. He 
formed The Albion Band in 1971 to back 
his then wife, Shirley Collins, on her No 
Roses album. The likes of Kate and Anna 
McGarrigle, Richard Thompson and The 
Watersons have all appeared on various 
Albion Band recordings. 

Joni Mitchell’s website reports that Da- 
vid Geffen is coaxing her out of retirement 
to perform a series of shows at his Geffen 
Playhouse in Los Angeles. Mitchell’s 
celebrated Free Man In Paris was, appar- 
ently, written with him in mind. According 
to the source—Liz Smith of the Huffington 
Post—Herbie Hancock is also encourag- 
ing this venture. “If all that is planned and 
hoped for comes about, there will be a 
concert highlight sure to send Mitchell’s 
fans into delirium—a track by track re- 


creation of the legendary Court and Spark 
album, which spawned such hits as Help 
Me (I Think I’m Falling) and Raised on 
Robbery,” writes Smith. 

Mitchell’s father, William Andrew An- 
derson, died Jan. 15, 2012, in Saskatoon, 
SK, aged 100. Born in 1911 in Wetaski- 
win, AB, he married Myrtle Marguerite 
McKee. Their only child, Roberta Joan 
Anderson, was born Nov. 7, 1943, in Fort 
Macleod, AB. Joan changed her name 
to Joni and married American folksinger 
Chuck Mitchell in 1965 and subsequently 
became Joni Mitchell. 

@ & © 

Gordon Lightfoot will be inducted into 
the American Songwriters Hall of Fame 
at a star-studded gala dinner in New York 
City’s Marriott Marquis Hotel on June 14. 
He will be joined by Bob Seeger, Don 
Schlitz and Jim Steinman. The hall’s 
chairman, Jimmy Webb, credits Lightfoot, 
“for helping to define the folk-pop sound of 
the 1960s and 1970s.” 

@ oe @ 

Bill Werthmann, artistic director of the 
Northern Lights Folk Club in Edmonton, 
AB, will cycle with a couple of friends from 
Victoria, BC, to St John’s, NL, in 2013 in 
order to create a greater awareness about 
depression and mental health issues. The 
55-year-old part-time musician also hopes 
to organize concerts along the way to raise 
money for local charities with common 
goals. “A board has been formed and we 
have committees working on many aspects 
of the venture but there will be lots of op- 
portunities for people from the music com- 


munity to get involved,” says Werthmann. 
The venture is called Hillary’s Ride for 
Mental Health, named after Bill’s daughter, 
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NEW FROM 
NORTH AMERICA’S PREMIER INDIE ROOTS LABEL! 


a A! \ Np B Ui ey RA ANDRA SUCHY 
\ | , Ree Meals 


ANDRA SUCHY LITTLE HEART 


he Dakotas”- A PRAIRIE HOME COMPANION. Andra’s boot kickin’ style and soulful voice are in full force on her stellar 
House oe The killer backup band includes Ketch Secor (Old Crow Medicine Show) and Dave Pirner (Soul Asylum). 


Claudia é Schmidt 


CLAUDIA SCHMIDT BEND IN THE RIVER, COLLECTED SONGS 


e artist...the e fire of genius.” - BOSTON GLOBE. Sixteen essential tracks from the dazzling singer who unites the folk, jazz and 
Sidioms into one! With appearances by JJ Farley & The Original Soul Stirrers, members of Beausoleil and Violent Femmes. 


AND SH ECK OUT THESE ACCLAIMED RECENT TITLES! 


dave carter “ ‘ 
& tracy grammer 


DARK SO GOLD 


THE PINES DREW NELSON DAVE CARTER & 


DARK $O GOLD TILT-A-WHIRL TRACY GRAMMER 
The rising-star roots rockers acta Wor rking ¢ class songs of unflinching clarity and LITTLE BLUE EGG 
1 “Vikoamidn - aa fe in rom Main Onawrite 
malate ac re eanight deep fee ads ig f 1a major new so igwriter. Stunning never- -before- released tracks froma 
Tee eS ae eo Ure ONGS SOU! id bah ¢3 est of us feel...dazed folk Le ate ical, rom@ntic ruminations:se 
Z p - BOSTON GLOBE angry, amazed and climbing.”- JOHN GORKA = qmid vi, d, Western landscapes” - LA TIME 


Hillary, who passed away in 2003. It begins 
May 8, 2013, in Victoria on the 10th anni- 
versary of her death. For more information 
go to www.hillarysride.ca 

& & & 

Category winners at the Juno Awards, 
held in Ottawa, March 31 to April 1, in- 
cluded: Roots and Traditional Album of the 
Year (Solo): Bruce Cockburn, One Small 
Source of Comfort; Roots and Traditional 
Album of the Year (Group): The Wailin’ 
Jennys, One Bright Morning; Blues Album 
of the Year: MonkeyJunk, 7o Behold; 
World Music Album of the Year: Kiran 
Ahluwalia, Aam Zameen : common ground 

& a & 

The East Coast Music Awards were 
presented April 11-15 in Moncton, NB. The 
winners included: Matt Andersen, Coal 
Mining Blues (for blues and solo record- 
ing); Catherine MacLellan, Silhouette 
(folk recording); Kim Stockwood, Back to 
the Water (roots traditional solo recording); 
Rawlins Cross, Heart Head Hands (roots 
traditional group recording); Keith Mul- 
lins, Localmotive Farm (world recording). 

ene 

June Tabor made all the headlines at 
the annual BBC Radio 2 Folk Awards in 
Salford, England. Tabor was named folk- 
singer of the year for the second time in her 
career. She also shared the best group, best 
album and best traditional track awards 
with Oysterband for their collaboration on 
the album Ragged Kingdom. 

Musician of the Year award went to 
accordionist Tim Edey. Edey also won 
best duo with harmonica player Brendan 
Power. The reformed Home Service were 
named best live act. Bella Hardy and 
Steve Tilston shared best original song 


MonkeyJunk 


honours. And 21-year-old Lucy Ward won 
the Horizon award. Lifetime achievement 
awards went to The Dubliners and Don 
MacLean. And veteran singer Ian Camp- 
bell and record producer Bill Leader were 
honoured with Good Tradition awards. 

& 2 @ 

Bob Dylan wil! receive America’s highest 
civilian honour, the Presidential Medal of 
Freedom, at a ceremony at the White House 
in late spring. 

Dylan was one of 13 recipients named, 
April 26, by President Barack Obama. 
The list included astronaut John Glenn 
and author Toni Morrison. The Medal 
of Freedom is presented to individuals 
who have made meritorious contributions 
to “cultural or other significant public or 
private endeavors.” 

The black leather jacket Dylan wore 
during his controversial appearance at the 
Newport Folk Festival in 1965 has been 
loaned to the American History Museum. 

It will go on display with other cultural 
artifacts such as Abraham Lincoln’s gold 
pocket watch and Muhammad Ali’s box- 
ing gloves. Dylan’s performance at New- 
port was his first with an electric guitar and 
for several years to come he was berated by 
die-hard folk fans for this artistic shift. 

& 2 & 

The International Bluegrass Association 
has announced a new Songwriter of the 
Year Award. It will recognize a songwriter 
for his or her outstanding contributions to 
bluegrass music. Deadline for entries is 
July 15. The initial award will be presented 
in Nashville, TN, during the World of Blue- 
grass Week, Sept. 24-30. For more informa- 
tion, go to www.ibma.org. 

@ & & 


Several Canadian folk festivals celebrate 
landmark anniversaries this summer. 

The Vancouver Folk Music Festival 
reaches its milestone 35th year and runs 
July 13-15 in the city’s panoramic Jericho 
Beach Park. Befitting such a milestone, the 
lineup includes performers who appeared at 
the festival’s initial events (Pied Pumpkin, 
Ramblin’ Jack Elliott and Roy Forbes), 
names that have been hits over the years 
(Ani DiFranco, Stephen Fearing and 
Martyn Joseph), and current cutting-edge 
roots and Americana artists (Lucinda Wil- 
liams, K’Naan, and The Barr Brothers). 
Early-bird tickets are on sale until June 11 
and are available at www.thefestival.bc.ca. 

The Filberg Festival in Comox, BC, turns 
30 in August and runs from the 3rd to the 
5th. Filberg offers a combination of arts 
and crafts as well as live music. More than 
120 artisans from across the country will 
display their pottery, woodcraft, metalwork, 
original paintings, jewelery at scenic water- 
front Filberg Heritage Lodge and Park. 

The musical aspect of the festival offers 
a diverse lineup that ranges from blues to 
bluegrass. Performers include Spirit of the 
West, Barney Bentall, John Reischman 
and the Jaybirds, Michael Kaesham- 
mer, David Gogo, Ian Tamblyn and Todd 
Butler. Tickets for the three-day event 
are a modest $40 and available at www. 
filbergfestival.com. 

Mission Folk Music Festival reaches its 
quarter-century July 19-22. Renowned as 
a festival with a bold musical history, it is 
held in Fraser River Heritage Park in Mis- 


sion, BC. At the time of writing, the lineup 
had yet to be confirmed. Look for details at 
www.missionfolkmusicfestival.ca 

& a & 
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Swansongs 


Earl Scruggs 1924-2012 


To bluegrass diehards it may sound like 
rank heresy, yet for untold hundreds of 
thousands worldwide, writes Ken Hunt, 
their first brush with bluegrass came with a 
visual rush— whilst watching the much- 
exported The Beverly Hillbillies, launched 
in 1962, with its theme song The Ballad of 
Jed Clampett performed by Flatt & Scruggs 
(with Jerry Scoggins singing lead), or hear- 
ing Flatt & Scruggs dominate the musical 
terrain in Bonnie and Clyde (1967). 

Earl Eugene Scruggs was born the young- 
est of five children on January 6, 1924, in 
Shelby, Cleveland County, North Carolina. 
It was in rural Cleveland County that he 
took up the banjo and guitar as a boy. Over 
time he refined a style of traditional banjo 
playing that employed thumb and two 
fingers to generate one of the most excit- 
ing and innovative sounds bluegrass ever 
delivered. 

Soon after Lester Flatt (1914-79), he 
became a member of Bill Monroe’s Blue 
Grass Boys—the wellspring from which 
this form of turbo-charged hillbilly folk 
music gushed—in 1945. Monroe was a 
strict disciplinarian with set ideas about 
what kind of material befitted his band’s 
repertoire. In early 1948 Flatt and Scruggs 
left and formed one of their first notable 
ensembles— meticulously chronicled in the 
first of Bear Family’s three multi-volume 
box sets, Flatt & Scruggs — 1948-1959 
(1991). The band they led went under the 
name of the Foggy Mountain Boys, fondly 
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referenced in O Brother, Where Art Thou? 
(2000) as the Soggy Bottom Boys. 

Even before their split in 1969, their 
departure from standard bluegrass fare 
by recording Dylan, Buffy Sainte-Marie 
and Donovan material set Flatt & Scruggs 
apart. Scruggs went on to participate in the 
Nitty Gritty Dirt Band’s Will The Circle Be 
Unbroken (1972) and founded the mas- 
sively successful Earl Scruggs Revue. He 
truly crossed over. He died on March 28, 
2012, in Nashville. 


DP arnmawy iPod 
Wal mey aWEtsl 


On Pete Frame’s make-believe fam- 
ily tree of the Irish folk scene, writes 
Ken Hunt, The Dubliners are like a pole 
star with much radiating out from them. 
Barney McKenna was a founding mem- 


pliners: Ronnie Drew, John Sheahan 


ber. The original four-man lineup of what 
became The Dubliners— Ciaran Bourke, 
Ronnie Drew, Luke Kelly and Bernard 
Noél McKenna— grew out of sessions at 
O’Donoghue’s on Dublin’s Merrion Row 
in 1962. It was, recalls Andy Irvine in 
O’Donoghue’s, about that 1962-1968 scene 
on Mozaik’s Changing Trains (2008), “a 
world of music, friends and booze”. 

Banjo Barney figures larger than life, 
in one verse going from prone to playing 
“right back on track”. Born on December 
16, 1939, in Donnycarney, Co. Dublin, 
McKenna became the group’s longest-serv- 
ing member (Bourke, Drew and Kelly all 
having predeceased him) and, though frail, 
in 2012 participated in their 50th anniver- 
sary concerts. Although he played a number 
of instruments and sang, his forte was 
banjo; his popularization of the dropped 
tenor banjo tuning GDAE was his gift to 
the present and the future. 

The Dubliners, typecast as the purveyors 
of the all-for-the-craic style of Irish music, 
brought Irish folk music into the charts with 
the risque Seven Drunken Nights (1967), 
largely thanks to heavy airplay from the pi- 
rate radio station Radio Caroline. They also 
scored a hit single with The Black Velvet 
Band (1967) and, with their errant nephews 
The Pogues, with The Irish Rover (1987). In 
fact, they were considerably more nuanced 
but that rarely got in the way of a good 
story. On April 5, 2012, McKenna col- 
lapsed at his Howth, Co. Dublin, home and 
was rushed to Dublin’s Beaumont Hospital 
where he was formally declared dead. He 
is survived by his partner, Tina, his sister, 
Marie, and brother, Sean. 
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Levon Helm 1940-2012 


Arguabbly the first and finest roots band 
ever, comprised of four Canadians and an 
Arkansas farm boy: Levon Helm. Helm 
died in New York City after a long battle 
with throat cancer, April 19. He was 71, 
writes, Roddy Campbell. 

Known simply as The Band — Robbie 
Robertson, Garth Hudson, Rick Danko, 
Richard Manuel and Helm — collectively 
laid the groundwork for what would later 
grow into Americana with its elements of 
folk, traditional country, blues and rock. 

Mark Lavon Helm was born on May 26, 
1940, in Elaine, Ark., the son of a cotton 
farmer with land near Turkey Scratch, AK. 
Nobody could pronounce Lavon so he 
became Levon. When he was 9, his father 
bought him a cheap Silvertone guitar and 
he soon started performing locally with 
his sister as Lavon and Linda. He took up 
drums one fortutious night in West Mem- 
phis when the drummer of a local band was 
too drunk to play. 

Helm was still in high school when the 
Arkansas-born rockabilly singer Ronnie 
Hawkins hired him as a drummer for his 
band, The Hawks. They traveled to Canada, 
where they made good money playing the 
bar circuit six nights a week. Hawkins had 
hit singles with the likes of Mary Lou and 
Hey, Bo Diddley. 

By 1961 the ever-changing roster of 
Hawks included Robertson, Hudson, 
Danko, Manuel and Helm. But weary of 
Hawkins’s strict discipline, which included 
fines for such petty offences as drinking or 
gambling, they started their own bar-band, 
Levon and the Hawks in 1963. Musically, 
they were tired of rockabilly and wanted to 
stretch out into blues and jazz. Besides they 
all loved to sing the three-part harmonies 
that would become the Band’s hallmark. 
For two years they struggled for a break in 
Canada and the U.S. They recorded with 
John Hammond Jr. and got to know Mike 
Bloomfield and Paul Butterfield in Chicago. 
Then in 1965, Bob Dylan called Helm. 

Dylan needed a band to play the material 
on his new album, Highway 61 Revisited. 
That summer he had played the Newport 
Folk Festival using Bloomfield and the Paul 
Butterfield Blues Band to back him. It was 
a hugely controversial move as many of 
Dylan’s folk fans objected to him playing 


Levon Helm 


with an electric guitar. Initially he recruited 
Robertson and Helm. But Helm approached 
Dylan’s manager Albert Grossman say- 

ing: “Take us all, or don’t take anybody.” 
Dylan took them all. But Helm was so 
disturbed by the negative crowd reactions 
at some concerts that he quit and returned 
to Arkansas. 

He spent almost a year on an oil rig in 
the Gulf of Mexico before joining up again 
with his old colleagues in Woodstock, NY. 
Dylan lived nearby. They would write and 
record The Basement Tapes and make the 
Band’s debut, Music From Big Pink (named 
after the colour of the house they shared). 
That album’s destinguished mix of soul, 
country, rock, blues and gospel, impeccable 
instrumental work and close harmonies, 
generated universal critical acclaim. George 
Harrison and Eric Clapton turned up in 
Woodstock to pay tribute. 

The Band would go on to record five 
more albums and make Planet Waves and 
Before The Flood with Dylan, before call- 
ing it a day with a massive Thanksgiving 
Day concert on November 25, 1976 at the 
Winterland Ballroom in San Francisco, CA. 
The event was filmed by Martin Scorsese 
for the musical documentary, The Last 
Waltz. 

While The Band would reform in several 
guises over the years, the original lineup 
never appeared live again. Indeed, when 
they were all inducted into The Rock And 
Roll Hall of Fame in 1994. Helm refused to 
participate due to an ongoing dispute with 
Robertson over songwriting credits. 

Helm launched his solo career under 


Swansongs 


the banner of Levon Helm and the RCO 
Allstars. He would take up acting and 
appear in such movies The Coalminer’s 
Daughter (1980), The Right Stuff (1983), 
The Dollmaker (1984), Feeling Minnesota 
(1996), The Three Burials of Melquiades 
Estrada (2005) and Shooter (2007). And 
his autobiography: This Wheel’s On Fire: 
Levon Helm And The Story of the Band 
(1993) is by far the best account of The 
Band yet written. 

Diagnosed with throat cancer in 1998, 
he had recuperated sufficiently by 2004 to 
start his Midnight Ramble Sessions — live 
concerts at his studio in Woodstock. These 
events would include such guests as Em- 
mylou Harris and Steve Earle. Helm would 
go on to record Dirt Farmer (2007), Elec- 
tric Dirt (2009) and Ramble At the Ryman 
(2011). All three of these albums would win 
Grammy Awards. 


Penguin Eggs also notes other pass- 
ing in brief: Blues guitarist Louisiana 
Red died Feb 25, aged 79, in Hanover, 
Germany. Joe Thompson, the black 
string band ‘fiddler who inspired the 
Carolina Chocolate Drops, died Feb 
20, aged 93. Billy Bryans, the Toronto- 
based, Juno Award-winning founder of 
the Parachute Club and worldmusic en- 
thusiast, died of cancer, April 24, aged 
63. Donald “Duck” Dunn who played 
bass guitar for Brooker T and the MGs 
and the legendary Stax Records house 
band, died in Tokyo, May 13, aged 70. 
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Mission Folk Music Festival 


& \ J hen Francis Xavier Edwards ar- 
WW 


VY rived from Europe to settle in Mis- 


Le 


sion, BC, some 30 years ago, he found very 
little happening in terms of roots music in 
the sleepy mill town. “It was pretty bleak,” 
recalls the veteran folksinger. “There were 
no venues, just pubs and lounges—so I got 
together with a few other musicians and did 
something about it.” 

After much graft, in 1988 they created the 
Mission Folk Music Festival, and Edwards 
has been at its helm ever since as artistic 
director. The waters have been rough at 
times—the challenges ranging from violent 
electrical storms to major cutbacks in fund- 
ing —but he has always steered a steady 
course, and maintained his original drive 
and sense of direction. 

“T adopted the motto ‘smaller with more 
focus’ for programming,” says the genial 
Edwards. “The festival is not about quan- 
tity, about numbers. It’s never a musical 
buffet, with far too much to offer. I try to 
keep the size manageable and accessible 
in all respects. On average we get 7,000 
people over the weekend.” 

This summer, July 19-22, the MFMF 
celebrates its 25th anniversary. Located 
some 80 kilometres east of Vancouver, 
it’s blessed with an outstanding site—the 
Fraser River Heritage Park, with snow- 
capped Mount Baker in the distance. There 
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are three daytime stages and an evening 
main stage a tad higher than most, so danc- 
ing up front is encouraged. With camping 
available, the event has become a magnet 
for musicians who like to meet up with old 
friends to jam by their tents. It all makes 
for a festival ambiance that’s unusually 
friendly, relaxed and intimate. 

First Nations from the B.C. interior and 
the coast once met here to trade, and Ed- 
wards sees the MFMF as a contemporary 
extension of these encounters. “In our case 


it’s a gathering of peoples, cultures, music, 
and language from around the world. To 
this distinctive site I bring what I call 
music with a sense of place—music that 
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comes from somewhere real, a people, a 


language, a culture, history. There’s a lot of 
music out there that lacks it— great studio 
music, and that’s all. Our artists are deeply 
rooted.” 

Edwards deserves kudos for his consis- 
tently bold and imaginative programming. 
In 2010, for instance, five leading Quebe- 
cois roots bands played on opening night, 
and seven years earlier Portuguese 
fado diva Mariza wowed the crowd on 
her first North American tour. Aborigi- 
nal performers always feature strongly, 
and this year’s lineup includes Buffy 
Sainte-Marie and singer Rasmus Lyberth, 
known as the Voice of Greenland. 

“T travel a lot and love meeting new 

faces, and discovering places, languages 
and music. I’m fortunate to have a place 
where I can bring it all together once a year. 
The strength of our world music coverage 
also reflects my belief that in an age when 
we have instant virtual access to so many 
peoples and places, I feel we have a duty 
or responsibility to know these people 
apart from a digital definition. We need to 
meet them in person, and for me there’s no 
better way than through live music and the 
performing arts.” 
The Mission Folk Music Festival runs 
July 19-22 and features the likes of 
Shooglenifty and Buffy Sainte-Marie 

— By Tony Montague 


Cold Specs 


hen Al Spx walks into Toronto’s 

venerable Queen West haunt The 
Rivoli wearing a heavy black overcoat in 
the middle of a scorching heat wave she 
strikes an almost religious figure. And it 
fits, given the music she makes as Cold 
Specks, dubbed doom soul, chronicles of a 
holy war Spx had been fighting with herself 
for years. The byproduct of which is some 
of the most gorgeous and original music 
released in 2012. 

Spx, a 23-year-old singer/songwriter from 
suburban Etobicoke, is in town to trumpet 
her debut album, J Predict A Graceful Ex- 
pulsion. She’s a singer whose voice packs 
a heavy punch with musical arrangements 
that combines her love of Alan Lomax’s 
historic chain gang field recordings from 
the American South combined with liberal 


@ 


Al Spx a.k.a Cold Specs 


doses of modern ‘folktronica’ that give 
Cold Specks a Mahalia Jackson meets Beth 
Orton feel. 

Spx grew up in a religious household, and 
although she doesn’t like to talk about it, it 
is impossible to miss. 

“The songs on the record were written 
around the time when I was kind of ques- 
tioning my relationship with God and ask- 
ing the ‘big’ questions,” she says, thought- 
fully. “I don’t think I care enough to have 
an opinion about it anymore. I struggled 
with it for a very long time, so I’ve just 
decided to just not think about it anymore. 
It’s irrelevant to me.” 

Her lyrics often speak of the collective 
“we” adding to the spiritual feel but, accord- 
ing to Spx, she’s not trying to be preachy. 
And it doesn’t come across that way. 

“T hope they just enjoy it,” she says, be- 
fore trying to recall a verse from the Bible 
about “demons and being taken over”’. 

It leaves one thinking that even though 
Spx is admittedly now more interested in 
writing about boys these days, doom soul 
has defined her short career to this point, 
and might not be so easy to set aside. 

Despite her booming voice, Spx, cur- 
rently on tour with Arts&Crafts label mates 
Great Lake Swimmers, has no formal train- 
ing. It’s only thanks to a high school class 
that she discovered her powerful voice. 

“We had to do this project where we were 


asked to add a live instrument to a mini- 
track, and I didn’t play an instrument at 
that time, so I sang. My teacher said, ‘Oh, 
you have a good voice. You should join the 
choir.’ I didn’t join the choir, but sort of 
practiced non-stop at home when I realized 
I could sing,” she explains. “I picked up 
the guitar, started writing songs and by the 
time I was about 21 I had a collection that 
I thought was decent enough to send to 
people, and I sent them to my friend, Nole, 
who sent it to his brother Jim, and yeah.” 
The yeah part is her decision to head to 
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England to work on the record with now- 
manager Jim Anderson. 

Spx released her first, haunting single, 
Holland, through Facebook, putting the 
buzz machine in motion and landing her a 
slot on popular British talk show Later With 
Jools Holland that officially made Cold 
Specks the next big thing. 

“It’s a weird and very strange but a very 
happy time as well.” 

See Cold Specks at The Calgary 

Folk Music Festival, July 27-28, and 

at Hillside, Guelph, ON, July 29. 
— By Ron Jonson 


100 Mile House 


J n many ways 100 Mile House—the 

4. band, that is—is unlikely. 

Denise MacKay and Peter Stone, the 
married couple who front the band, met by 
mistake. Stone was bartending at a Toronto 
pub and doing a show there every Sunday 
night when someone mistakenly put an ad 
in a local paper saying it was an open stage. 
MacKay was the only one who showed up 
with a guitar. 

Their backgrounds are as different as 
one can imagine. Stone grew up in east 
London— England, that is— while MacKay 
grew up ina tiny Alberta hamlet north of 
Edmonton. 

“The only common thing we have (musi- 
cally) is Bon Jovi—we both liked him 
when we were 13,” MacKay says. “My dad 


100 Mile House: left to right, Denise MacKay, Peter Stone and Alex Zubot 
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listened to a lot of Johnny Cash.” 

Stone’s parents were into hard rock, like 
Thin Lizzy and Status Quo. “I had a pretty 
good upbringing from my dad—he brought 
me to see The Who.” 

But they did get together romantically and 
musically, developing their soft, melodic, 
uniquely Anglo-Canadian brand of folk 
music, featuring seamless harmonies. They 
lived in London for four years, not getting 
very far in the tough music scene across the 
pond; moved back to Edmonton and things 
started happening. 

The last year has seen a breakthrough for 
100 Mile House. They won a songwriting 
contest sponsored by the Calgary Folk Fes- 
tival about the same time as their second 
disc, Hollow Ponds, was released. That led 
to more gigs, touring and opening for the 
likes of Amelia Curran, sponsorship to at- 
tend Folk Alliance in Memphis and invita- 
tions to upcoming folk festivals, including 
Calgary and the Islands Folk Festival. 

They both say the decision to settle in 
Edmonton was the best thing they did for 
their music career. London is so expensive 
and there are so few gigs, some of which 
you have to pay to play, that “you can’t 
even afford strings,” says Stone, who runs a 
recording studio in his basement. MacKay 
pipes up: “Here it is much more of a music 
community. Everybody helps each other 
out. In London I never got that feeling.” 

It doesn’t hurt that they have brought into 
their fold an extremely talented Edmonton 
fiddler named Alex Zubot, the cousin of Jesse 
of Zubot and Dawson. His string arrange- 
ments on Hollow Ponds bring out the best in 
Stone’s and MacKay’s well-crafted songs. 


All the Wiles 
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Being from two different countries, they 
are never completely at home anywhere. 
When they are in Edmonton, Stone misses 
England, and MacKay longed for the open 
spaces of Alberta when they were living in 
London. But this longing gives their music a 
bit of an edge it might not have if they were 
both perfectly content about where they are. 

In case you were wondering, they have 
never been to 100 Mile House, a northern 
B.C. town of 2,000 that got its name during 
the Cariboo Gold Rush when a roadhouse was 
built 100 miles down the road from Lillooet. 

The band got its name from a map of 

Canada on their kitchen wall in London. “I 
was looking at the map, feeling homesick, 
and that name just grabbed me,” MacKay 
says. They almost had a gig there once, 
and harbour fantasies about recording a 
live disc there, naturally called 100 Mile 
House— Live from 100 Mile House. 
Catch 100 Mile House at Islands 
Folk Festival, Victoria, BC, July 
20 & 21, and at the South Coun- 
try Fair, Fort MacLeod, AB, July 22. 

— By Mike Sadava 


All The Wiles 


N A any great bands such as Pink 

1'¥ I Floyd, R.E.M., Radiohead and 
Coldplay got their start when their members 
connected in university. Eight years ago, 


while studying anthropology at Memorial 
University, Katie Baggs, a fiddler and singer 
from St. John’s, NL, met Ben Rigby, a banjo 
player from upstate New York. “We were 
playing fiddle tunes together, and then we 


started to hang out with a group of people 
who would meet up every weekend and 
play traditional music. A few different bands 
grew out of those sessions,” Katie recalls. 

After graduating from Memorial, Katie 
began teaching in British Columbia but 
soon was set on returning home. “J realized 
I was homesick and that I had to go back to 
Newfoundland, so I thought, ‘OK, I have to 
start a new project and make moving back 
She got in touch with some of 
her buddies from her student days, returned 
to St. John’s, and leapt into All The Wiles, 
an indie folk band whose members come 
from diverse geographical and musical 
backgrounds. The current lineup consists 
of Katie, Jared Klok, Ben Rigby, and twin 
brothers Jake and Billy Nicoll. 

The band’s sound is a sweet-tempered 
brew, fermented from the distinct voices 
and songwriting styles of Katie and Jared. 
Katie admits that they have very different 


Cd hs 


awesome . 


processes. “My songwriting inspirations 
almost always come from the outdoors: 
animals, plants, the sky, nature. I get my 
ideas when I’m out walking. Jared will 
have an idea, but he is really intense and 
won't perform a song for a long time until 
he thinks it’s finished, which is frustrating, 
because he has a lot of excellent songs that 
he doesn’t want to do yet,” she laughs. “He 
will rack his brain to think of the perfect 
word, and he likes complex lyrics. My 
songs are simpler, there’s not a whole lot to 
decipher.” 

When they take their songs to the rest of 
the band, traditional music plays a big part in 
creating the arrangements. “Ben has a strong 
background in Adirondack mountain folk 


music, I grew up playing fiddle music, and 
Jared has a country and western background. 
Jake and Billy both play klezmer and lots of 
other styles as well, but we seem to settle on 
something in between all those things.” 

Their inaugural CD, Painted, was 
released to local critical acclaim last 
fall, and garnered them the 2011 Atlantis 
Music Prize. The award, modelled on the 
Polaris Music Prize, is given to the album 
considered by the jury to be Newfound- 
land and Labrador’s top release each year. 
All The Wiles were up against some stiff 
competition, including Mark Bragg and 
Hey Rosetta. 

While plans are incubating for their 
sophomore CD, the members of All The 
Wiles are pursuing many other projects. 
Jake Nicholl tours with the Burning Hell, 
and Katie is putting the finishing touches 
on her first solo album. “Doing that project 
was rewarding and gratifying in its own 
way but it’s just not as much fun playing 
solo,” she says. “When I’m onstage with a 
band, it’s the most fun there is, especially 
when they are your friends, and you’re hav- 
ing a grand old time.” 

All The Wiles have no dates listed 
for the coming summer months. 

— By Jean Hewson 


Lucas Chaisson 


ucas Chaisson has this Friday off 

.. it’s a P.D. day at his school in 
Cochrane, Alberta, a bustling town on the 
rolling prairie between Calgary and the 
Rocky Mountains. 

Chaisson is just about to graduate from 
high school, but he already has an impres- 
sive résumé in the Canadian music scene, 
including performances at several major 
folk festivals and Folk Alliance in Mem- 
phis, opening spots for the likes of John 
Gorky and Fred Eaglesmith, a Canadian 
Folk Music Award and a second full-length 
disc that’s about to be released. 

In other words, he’s already a veteran in 
the music business at the age of 18. 


Chaisson got an early start in music. 
He studied classical guitar when he was 
a child, for which he is very thankful. He 
started writing songs when he was 13 or 
14, performing them at the age of 15 and 
has never looked back. He also credits 
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his parents for exposing him to good roots 
music when he was young: he was learning 
songs of Buddy Miller and Lucinda Wil- 
liams while his schoolmates were listening 
to Green Day and Nickelback. 

His new disc, aptly called Growing Pains, 
is a collection of finely-crafted love songs, 
and songs about getting ready to move on 
to the next phase of life. 

With a voice somewhat reminiscent of 
Martin Sexton’s, Chaisson tries to model 
his songwriting after the storytelling in old 
country tunes. But he’s honest in saying 
that he’s restricted by the fact that at 18, 
your life experience is somewhat limited. 

“T try to work on that,” he says. “I strug- 
gle with the fact that it’s hard to write songs 
about things you don’t necessarily know 
about.” But on the bright side, he feels 
his songwriting will only improve as his 
experience grows. That’s already starting to 
happen: meeting many musicians, most of 
whom are much older, as peers is already 
broadening his outlook on life. 

But he’s really happy with the song- 
writing on Growing Pains, which was 
somewhat of a spontaneous affair. He 
didn’t have a lot of new material when he 
received a recording grant from Rawlco 
Radio, but the songs came quickly and 
were very much shaped in the studio under 
the direction of producer Lorrie Matheson. 

Chaisson’s wicked guitar playing comes 


to the fore on the album as well. The Heart- 
break Kid ends with a long rocking electric 
solo, followed by a pretty solo version of 
Curtis Mayfield’s People Get Ready, the 
song he always uses to end his shows. 


He says that performing solo has done 
wonders for his guitar playing. “A lot of the 
songs I do are pretty simple, but that brings 
it to another level. ... I don’t play with a 
lot with other musicians, and when you’re 
playing by yourself you need to do some 
interesting things (on guitar) to keep people 
engrossed.” 

Unlike most 18-year-olds, he knows what 
he wants to do for a career, and is ready to 
go for it. 

For the summer Chaisson plans to hold 
down two jobs to raise enough money 
to spend most of next year touring. He’s 
already working on a British Columbia tour 
with mature Edmonton songwriter Rob 
Heath, and on a tour of the Prairies, and 
hopes to get to eastern Canada by the end 
of the year. 

With a lot of confidence and self-direc- 
tion, Chaisson can look past his growing 
pains to a bright future. 

Lucas Chaisson releases Grow- 

ing Pains at the Ironwood Stage 

and Grill, Calgary, AB, June 12. He 

also performs at the Empty Bowls 

Festival, Airdrie, AB, June 23. 
— By Mike Sadava 
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The Cowboy Junkie 
four-volume Nomad Series with a 
wonderful new disc, The Wilderness. 
:| Timmins is surely one of the 
most undervalued songwriters in the 
country, figures our Eric Volmers 


“Bf t’s easy to picture Michael Timmins 
: toiling away in a remote cabin high 
.on the Niagara escarpment in the 
dead of winter. He describes it so well. 
The guitarist and songwriter of Cana- 
dian folk-rock stalwarts Cowboy Junkies 
paints a dramatic scene in the liner notes 
of his band’s latest album, The Wilder- 
ness: The Nomad Series Vol. 4. Borrowing 
a friend’s “crumbling” writers’ retreat, he 
would spend several days a month in late 
2007 and early 2008 huddled around a 
woodstove, watching foraging birds and 
drifting snow while “plunking away” on his 
acoustic guitar as he struggled with themes 
of loneliness, beauty and the “delicate 
balancing act” of life as a parent, husband 
and aging artist. 


“Are there angels in the wilderness?” 
murmurs sister and vocalist Margo on one 
of the resulting songs. “I don’t know.” 

But as eloquent as Timmins is in explain- 
ing all this on paper, he’s quick to down- 
play it in an interview from his Toronto 
home. These days, the escape into the 
wilderness is more pragmatic than anything 
else, he insists. 

“T’ve written every record for the past 20 
years in a cottage somewhere,” he says. “I 
have to get out of the city and away from 
my workaday environment and, these days, 
away from my kids and my responsibilities 
to write. As far as writing goes, I’m always 
in isolation.” 

Fans of the Cowboy Junkies can be for- 
given for assuming there might have been 
something more deeply psychological at 
work. If there was ever a time for Timmins 
to be struggling at a career crossroads, it 
would have been that winter of 2007. 

The Cowboy Junkies burst out of 
Toronto’s lively Queen Street scene in 
the late-1980s with their second album, 


The Trinity Session. Margo’s gorgeously 
yearning vocals were offset by perceptive 
but stripped-down backing from Michael, 
brother Peter Timmins on drums and bass- 
ist Alan Anton. Add to that an impeccable 
taste in cover material, and the quartet 
offered a low-key, unassuming classic that 
sounded like nothing else at the time. It was 
a quietly powerful antidote to the poodle- 
haired metal bands that ruled the day. 
They made what were at the time virtually 
unheard of inroads into the U.S. for a Ca- 
nadian band, winning praise from Rolling 
Stone, kudos from Lou Reed for their stun- 
ning reading of the Velvet Underground’s 
Sweet Jane and a coveted spot as musical 
guest on Saturday Night Live. 

Captured live at Toronto’s Church of the 
Holy Trinity, the album was lightning-in- 
a-bottle. Perhaps unfairly, many feel the 
Junkies spent the next 25 years struggling 
to follow it up. To mark its 20th anniversa- 
ry, the band returned to the church to redo 
their most famous record with guests Ryan 
Adams, Vic Chesnutt and Natalie Mer- 
chant. Released in 2007, Trinity Revisited 
became the sort of era-ending milestone 


that could have sent any songwriter into the 
wilderness to fret over what should come 
next. But Timmins is quick to dismiss any 
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notion that the wildly ambitious follow- 
up was a reflection of anything other than 
the artistic restlessness that has always 
been a hallmark of the Junkies’ career. 

The Nomad Series are four stylistically 
diverse albums—five if you count a disc 
of outtakes that tops off a recently released 
box set covering the period—recorded in 
18 months and released on the band’s own 
label over a two-year period. 

“We began to think that we had all 
these other songs happening, how do we 
approach more wider-ranging influences 
on our record?,” he says. “That’s how we 
came up with the idea for a multiple-album 
release over a short period of time. We sort 
of work in the moment. Projects fall into 
our lap. I don’t think we’ve ever thought in 
terms of beginnings or endings.” 

Still, the four discs do end up nicely 
encapsulating all the flavours of the band. 
Renmin Park pushed the Junkies into more 
experimental terrain inspired by Chinese 
pop music, among other things. Follow- 
up Demons showed the band’s prowess as 
interpreters by offering an album’s worth 
of tunes by friend Vic Chesnutt, a deeply 
troubled but gifted songwriter who had 
committed suicide at the end of 2009. Part 
three, Sing In My Meadow, explored the 
band’s heavier side with bluesy, psyche- 
delic excursions while The Wilderness 
returned them to more familiar territory. 

“We thought since the other three records 
did deal with other aspects of the band, 
let’s deal with our strong suit, which is the 
singer/songwriter approach,” he says. “It’s 
about the voice and the song.” 

If anything, The Wilderness is a sturdy 
reminder that Timmins may be one of the 
country’s most undervalued songwrit- 
ers. A run of ballads in the middle of the 
album— We Are the Selfish Ones, Angels 
in the Wilderness, Damaged from the Start 
and Fairytale—may be among his best, 
most stirring compositions. As always, the 
songs seemed custom-fitted for Margo’s 
softly arresting vocals. So it’s surprising to 
hear that, after more than 25 years, Michael 
still doesn’t write with her voice in mind. 
Nor does he spend much time discussing 
how she should interpret the lyrics. 

“T think when he’s writing it’s a very 
personal experience for Mike,” says Margo, 
on the line from her Toronto home. “That’s 
his expression. When he hands it over to 


me, he really hands it over to me and then 
it becomes my song and my expression. I 
think that’s what allows us to both be really 
satisfied with the singer/songwriter arrange- 
ment we have. He allows me to bring my 
own life and my own interpretation, and 
that’s obviously from a female perspec- 
tive. It’s interesting. Sometimes he’ II write 
a song and I really won’t know what he’s 
writing about, I don’t understand the song. 
I'll even beg him: ‘Just tell me, give me a 
hint!” “Sometimes,” she adds with a laugh. 
“T wish he’d make it easier.” 

But if the Junkies’ sound has always 
thrived on the contrast between lullaby-soft 
vocals and the often dark imagery of the 
lyrics, it’s the similarities in their life and 
background that more often than not puts 
Margo on the same page as her brother 
when interpreting a song. Only 18 months 
separate the two in age. 

“When Mike was graduating, I was gradu- 
ating,” Margo says. “When he was going to 
proms, I was going to proms. When I was 
getting married, we were both getting mar- 
ried and having children at the same time. 
So when he’s writing about how difficult it 
is to be married for 20 years, I know what 
it’s like. It’s easier for me to grab hold of 
that. I think that’s why I love his songs. If 
he was living in Tennessee and dating every 
night and sending me those songs I would 
probably go, ‘What are you talking about? 
Who wants to sing about that?’” 

But Michael still lives in Toronto. In 
fact, he still lives close to the Queen Street 
stomping ground of the early Junkies, the 
same heady scene that produced bands such 
as Blue Rodeo and the Pursuit of Happi- 
ness in the 1980s. Marriage, parenthood 
and all the other responsibilities that come 
with getting older have made that period a 
distant memory, albeit one he looks back 
on fondly. At the time of this interview, the 
Junkies were set to tour as the opening act 
for John Mellencamp. Having to cram more 
than 25 years and nearly 20 albums worth 
of solid music into a 45-minute set seems 
an unfair dilemma for a band that should 
be regarded as a national treasure. But 
Michael seems at peace with the idea that, 
at least for some of their fans, the Cow- 
boy Junkies will forever be known for the 
haunting sounds they captured one evening 
at a church more than two decades ago. The 
band simply keeps moving, even if not all 
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of their fans follow. 

“The beauty of The Trinity Session was 
that it was so personal and private that it 
was almost interpreted by listeners and 
reviewers as their own little find, their own 
little thing,” he said. “People found this 
little thing that they thought was theirs and 
it became much bigger than that. So there 
was a bit of a backlash. It was, ‘This is my 
thing and now everybody likes it, so I don’t 
like it anymore’. So we just did our thing, 
We’ ve always just done our thing.” 


Acoustic bluesman Eric Bibb—the 
godson of Paul Robeson—explores 
the rich musical culture of Louisiana 
on his wonderful new disc Deeper In 
The Well. Roger Levesque takes notes. 


ric Bibb has been based in Europe 

for most of four decades now but 

he returns home spiritually every 
day in his music, and in person for regular 
tours. A home abroad hasn’t stopped the 
roots music original from furthering his 
life-long attachment to American blues and 
folk traditions or exploring certain regional 
styles in greater depth. 

I caught up with the singer and string 


manipulator just the morning after he won 
the title of Acoustic Artist of the Year at the 
Blues Foundation Awards in Memphis, TN, 
but in the studio he’s been getting Deeper 
In The Well with the sounds of Louisiana. 
That’s Bibb’s latest album, his first solo 
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effort for Stony Plain Records. 

“T was familiar with a lot of the well 
known musicians from Louisiana, Clifton 
Chenier, Professor Longhair or The 
Meters, you know, but when you’re there 
you quickly become aware that this is an 
amazing musical culture. There’s wonder- 
ful music all over America but there’s 
something extreme about the part it plays in 
Louisiana.” 

Bibb’s interest in tapping the musical riches 
of the deep south started to take shape when 
his American booking agent, Matt Greenhill, 
suggested a few players who might serve as 
willing accomplices. At the top of the list was 
the versatile Louisiana multi-instrumentalist 
Dirk Powell. Before they ever sat down to 
record, Bibb and Powell were paired up on 
BBC Television’s Transatlantic Sessions in 
Scotland in early 2011. 

With that introduction it was only appro- 
priate that they regroup last fall at Powell’s 
studio in Pont Breaux, LA, where the ex- 
pert multi-instrumentalist contributed ban- 
jo, fiddle, mandolin, upright bass and some 
backing vocals. Seattle harmonica wiz 
Grant Dermody, already a hand at Bibb’s 
music (touring and recording on Booker’s 
Guitar) joined in along with fiddler Cedric 
Watson and drummer Danny De-Villier. 
Jerry Douglas, Michael Jerome Browne and 
Michel Pepin also put in cameos. 

It didn’t hurt that Powell’s studio is in a 
beautiful locale right next to a bayou. 

“It’s a wonderful place, very vibey and 
relaxed, so it seemed to really inspire the 
music. The weather was quite comfortable 
then, too, not so hot to be distracting.” 

He took six different guitars, his banjo 
and a cigar box diddley-bow. 

“Playing all-acoustic and playing with 
Dirk—who’s so well versed in older styles — 
I knew it would be exciting to use some 
older instruments. I found an old, vintage 
six-string banjo in Paris that was perfect for 
what I wanted to do. The four-string diddley- 
bow was given to me and it was a really cool 
instrument to use on the song No Further, 

a distinctive rhythmic sound that I couldn’t 
have got on any other instrument.” 

Bibb came prepared with seven original 
songs and ideas for a few covers but the de- 
licious spin on Boll Weevil was a spontane- 
ous affair after Powell and Dermody tried 
out the traditional for fun. Most arrange- 
ments came together in a similar, organic 
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fashion. Bibb started playing the songs 

for them and “before I was finished they 
picked up instruments and joined me in a 
way that felt like we had known each other 
a long time”. 

The mix of talents and the mess of strings 
helped make Deeper In The Well a wonder- 
ful tour through southern-fried blues and 
dance grooves, including the title number 
by Roger Bowling and Martha Emerson. 
Covers of Harrison Kennedy and Taj Mahal 
fit perfectly, while Bibb’s tense vocal over 
a layered, interactive arrangement of fiddle 
and his baritone guitar gives the traditional 
Sinner Man a magnificent, dark urgency. 

“Tt was in my dad’s repertoire when I was 
growing up, but this version was inspired by 
the guitar and it ended up being quite differ- 
ent than anything I had heard previously.” 

Bibb’s own Music is an upbeat, amusing 
critique of those people in the marketing or 
media side of the business who find it neces- 
sary to label everything. In the song he insists 
it’s the emotional end that counts, adding “if 
I feel it, that’s good enough for me”. 

There are some gentler moments, too, like 
the reflective feel of Bob Dylan’s anthem 
The Times They Are A Changin’, which 
closes the disc. 

As the son of folksinger Leon Bibb, it 
was only natural that Eric made time to 
hang out in the café scene of his home 
town New York and specifically Green- 
wich Village in the 1960s, absorbing the 
musical, social and political import of the 
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day. It was Dylan who actually advised the 
then-aspiring young folk-blues musician 

to “keep it simple”. Bibb felt the time was 
ripe to sing Dylan’s ode again. 

“T just thought it was time to bring back a 
great song that had relevance right now.” 

He allows that any aware artist is bound 
to feel the weight of the world at some 
point. But Bibb grew up in a time when 
protest songs seemed to have an extra reso- 
nance, especially for musicians like his fa- 
ther—or his godfather, the great singer Paul 
Robeson— who were involved in the civil 
rights movement at that time. I wondered if 
he feels songwriters still have the power to 
make people think in the 21st century. 

“T think there’s always that possibility. The 
60s were a turbulent time and the times 
we’re living in at the moment are turbulent 
in another way. In those moments music can 
play a very important role in bringing things 
a little bit more into balance. I was reminded 
of that recently reading a poetry collection 
by Alice Walker with the title Hard Times 
Require Furious Dancing. | think she gets 
that right on the money.” 

Bibb moved to Europe—first to Paris —in 
1970 and went on to spend a long spell 
based in Sweden before he settled in Hel- 
sinki nearly eight years ago (he married his 
Finnish manager Sari Matinlassi last year 
in part to mark his 60th birthday). 

He’s had a prolific career, recording more 
than 30 studio albums and several live 
discs. As much as he has immersed himself 
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in the American folk-blues tradition, liv- 
ing abroad has also given him a unique 
outsider’s perspective on the music. 

“The European appreciation of American 
roots music is widely known. Maybe it 
has something to do with its exotic nature, 
being from another culture, but it also has 
to do with not having the historical baggage 
that America has that gets in the way. I’ve 
found it refreshing to be removed from that 
baggage, too, and to be able to dive deeper 
into the music without the ghosts of a trau- 
matic history always showing up.” 

Next album out, Bibb makes a direct 
connections between American and African 
music. Already in the can, it’s a collabora- 
tion with Mali’s popular singer Habib Koite 
to be dubbed Brothers In Bamako. 


Valley Forged 


Get Yourself Home, the heartfelt 
new disc from Laura Repo, has its 
roots steeped in the traditions of 
the Ottawa Valley. David McPherson 
uncovers the family ties that bind. 


he circle of life. Family folk 

traditions. Songs passed from 

generation to generation. Balanc- 
ing the demands of single motherhood with 
a music career, while trying to eke out a 
decent living in the big city. These themes 
weave like a tapestry through the dozen 
songs on Laura Repo’s finely crafted third 
disc, Get Yourself Home. 

I meet the affable artist on a dreary May 
day at Ill Gato Nero, a café in her stomp- 
ing grounds—Toronto’s Little Italy — a 
locale she put down in a neighbourhood 
“love song” a couple of albums ago. Over 
an Americano, the songwriter talks about 
the genesis of Get Yourself Home, which 
took two years to make, and was released 
independently last November. While Repo 
enjoys life in the big city, her well-worn 
cowboy boots and small-town demeanor 
speak to where this “prairie girl” feels most 
at home. 

They say home is where the heart is; for 
Repo, home is much more. It represents 
family. It represents her eight-year-old son, 
who she raises on her own. It represents 
the struggle between domestic duties and 
motherhood, and writing songs. Finally, 


home is where her musical roots were first 
planted and where the seeds for the heart- 


felt songs she writes first took shape. Her 
dad was a musician steeped in the Ottawa 
Valley folk tradition. He passed on this pas- 
sion for music to his little girl, and it’s for 
him that she dedicates the record. 

The dozen songs on Get Yourself Home 
drip with three-part harmonies as sweet as 
honey on toast. The opener, Lullabies of the 
Land, recalls the songs her father sang her 
to sleep with when she was a child and how 
she sang similar lullabies to her boy, Sami, 
during his formative years. Burke Carroll’s 
pedal steel carries this song along. 

“T wrote that tune for my dad about all the 
songs he sang to me growing up,” Repo ex- 
plains. “He was a social activist, so a lot of 
the songs he sang were about people who 
were on the margins and struggling, such as 
coal miners. The first line of the song refer- 
ences this: ‘J thought you were a coalminer 
/ all those coalmining songs you sang’.” 

Repo’s dad’s real profession was a teach- 
er, who was always interested in what work- 
ing people were doing. “That was important 
to him,” she adds. “Those were the lullabies 
I got growing up. These songs bubbled to 
the surface ... I don’t necessarily remember 
him singing them, but it’s the only place I 
could have gotten this stuff from.” 

From her father, the songwriter also re- 


ceived her love of soulful and sad old-time 
mountain music along with a deep respect 
for Canadian folk and country traditions 

such as Stompin’ Tom Connors, as well as 
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American folk revivalists such as Woody 
Guthrie. 

“My dad and the generations before him 
were all steeped in that Ottawa Valley tradi- 
tion. My grandpa, along with his brothers 
and sisters, all played banjos and made 
music. With this record, I wanted to touch 
on all those things. What is going on in my 
life right now and where these songs came 
from ... basically it’s about the oral tradi- 
tion of folk music.” 

The record is also about a single mother, 
raising her son, while balancing these 
domestic, motherhood duties with a career. 
“It’s looking at where I am aside from 
motherhood,” she adds. “I’m constantly 
trying to find myself outside my son and 
being a mother. The song Montreal is about 
finding that balance.” 

Andrew Collins produced the country- 
folk tinged Get Yourself Home. The disc 
was partly recorded at his studio and 
partly at Repo’s house. Toronto’s bluegrass 
kings—The Foggy Hogtown Boys— were 
the all-star backing band, along with a host 
of the city’s finest roots musicians such 
as Victor Bateman (bass), Carroll (pedal 
steel), Paul Reddick (harmonica), and 
Nichol Robertson (guitar). Repo had talked 
with Collins about leading this project for 
a couple of years before going into the stu- 
dio, so she knew all along he was the right 
man for the job. 

“I wanted somebody who knew this style 
of music inside and out,” Repo says. “A 
producer who could work on the harmo- 
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nies, which was a big part of our family ex- 
perience of singing together, and who could 
also draw on a band that you didn’t have to 
recreate this family feel. I wanted it to come 
through in the music that the players really 
knew each other. That’s Andrew’s thing.” 

So, what’s the next thing on tap for the 
country-eyed soul? She’s playing some 
summer festivals on the east coast, and then 

she plans to take her time to figure out what 
the next chapter is for this project. Repo 
thinks there is some potential to make it 
into a show — exploring all the themes of 
home, family, musical traditions, etc. “It 
would be about songs that we all grew up 
with,” she says. “I think a lot of people 
could relate to that.” 

Until then—even though she’s got enough 
new songs penned to go back into the stu- 
dio—Repo is in no rush. She wants to take 
the time to reflect on the past, and enjoy 
Get Yourself Home before figuring out her 
future vision. 

Looking back a little bit, Repo’s dad un- 
fortunately passed away this past February. 
The good news is that he heard the record 
before leaving this world. This brought the 
songstress more joy than any amount of 
record sales could bring. 

“He heard it and loved it,” she concludes, 
with a sad smile. “My dad was a big 
supporter of my music. He would always 
come out to hear me play and talk to the 
other musicians. They all have memories 
of him putting $20 in the tip jar. When he 
said about this record, ‘It’s beautiful, you 
are such a good writer’, the project was 
finished for me. It came full circle from the 
song that I wrote for him and all the ones 
that he had passed on to me. That is bigger 
than anything else.” 


Matty Grooves 


Matthew Hornell appears on the 
brink of serious recognition with 
his compelling, eclectic sounds 
and smart lyrics. Our Jean Hewson 
certainly seems tickled. 


atthew Hornell is on tour in 

Newfoundland, extremely 

happy to be playing to the 
home crowd. 

“We don’t get crowds anywhere like we 
get in St. John’s. Whatever it is, when this 
place is going up and the lights are down, 
it’s just booming with energy, it over- 
whelms me. I just get lost in the night.” 

For various reasons, he moved to Halifax 
about a year ago. He is coy about some of 
those reasons, although knowing chuck- 
les from his band mates, and the words 
“relationship pursuits,” are heard above the 
clatter of pool balls in the background noise 
of the Ship Pub. 

“T followed my heart,” he laughs. “A 
couple of the people I was playing with 
were moving on to other commitments, so 
it was a good time to try something else. 
Moving to Halifax made it easier for me to 
travel to gigs in Atlantic Canada. I’ve been 
there for about a year, but I’ve made three 
or four trips back to Newfoundland. I’m 
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trying to play as much as I would if I were 
actually living here.” 

At the tender age of 25, Hornell has ac- 
complished much. He released his debut 
album, Matthew Hornell and the Diamond 
Minds, in 2010 and subsequently won four 
MUSICNL Awards, including Entertainer 
of the Year and the Rising Star Award. His 
work fuses many different musical styles, 
such as folk, rock, country and bluegrass. 
All these influences are synthesized into 
settings for his direct, ardent lyrics. 

“I’ve always migrated towards any kind 
of music that I’ve felt an emotional connec- 
tion to. I love the usual people like Leonard 
Cohen, Neil Young and the Rankin Family. 
My folks liked a lot of traditional bands 
like the Irish Descendants, and I had an 
older brother who listened to Jimi Hendrix, 
The Doors, and even some heavy music 
like Tool and Megadeth. On Wednesday 
nights I used to go for a pot luck supper up 
to my buddy’s house on Long’s Hill, and 
we’d wander down to the Ship after for 
folk night. You could be exposed to a brand 
new folk artist from Newfoundland and 
Labrador, or a visiting band from up-along. 
I worked at Fred’s Records, too; I guess 
all these things contributed to my musical 
education,” says Hornell. 

The Newfoundland tour is the first for 
Hornell’s new band. The group consists 


of Tom Terrell (keyboard and harmonica), 
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Andrew Snedden (resophonic guitar), Adam Pye (double bass), 
and Matthew Gallant (drums, percussion). First-class players 
all, Terrell, Snedden and Pye are also members of The Modern 
Grass, a contemporary bluegrass group from Halifax. “I can’t 
believe how much food we’ ve eaten in Newfoundland,” says 
Terrell with a laugh. “We stayed with a friend’s mom in Corner 
Brook, and the fishcakes, the bacon, it just kept coming; there 
was no end to it!” 

While Newfoundland hospitality is reason enough to undertake 
a tour of the island, the group is also honing the material for Hor- 
nell’s sophomore album. They start recording the end of May in 
Riverport, NS, at the Old Confidence Lodge with Diego Medina. 
“He’s done some really wonderful work with (Joel) Plaskett, 
Matt Mays, John Mckiel and Shotgun Jimmie,” says Hornell. “I 
had a polished production on my last album that I don’t want to 
use on my new one. He (Medina) captures a certain grungy grit; 
he allows things on his records that maybe other people wouldn’t. 
I’m looking forward to working with him. We are going to do 
the recording live off the floor; if you can’t play it don’t. There’s 
lots of great music that has layering, sequencing, and overdubs, 
but you can’t contain any kind of muse that’s floating around and 
lock it in that way; it’s to be observed, not captured.” 

Hornell cites the seminal Newfoundland album Towards the 
Sunset as an example of a recording that any songwriter could be 
proud of. Released in 1983, the album was a collection of origi- 
nal songs by singers Pat and Joe Byrne, and accordion player 
Baxter Wareham. Done in the traditional style, it chronicles 
the olden days in the outports of Placentia Bay, and is widely 
regarded as one of the most influential Newfoundland albums of 
all time. 

“Towards the Sunset, that’s every record that I ever wanna 
make,” declares Hornell. “They observed that moment in time and 
captured the core of something that was lost. It’s just beautiful. 

“T’m still learning to be a writer, I’m still practicing and work- 
ing on my skills, but things either happen or they don’t. I get an 
idea for a song and I go with it ... It’s more from my gut and less 
from my head.” 

He takes the songs to the band in various stages of completion. 
“Tl bring in a skeleton of a song or something that is about 80% 
there, and all those other flavours, the style, where it hits, the 
musical breakdowns and arrangements; those things get worked 
through the group. The most interesting thing in that process is 
the dynamic between the personalities. I’m now working with 
four people that six or seven months ago I never knew. It creates 
an energy that keeps us on our toes.” 

Hornell has the usual hopes for the second album: higher 
profile, more gigs, and more tours. He currently handles all of 
his own business. 

“I don’t have an agent or manager yet. I do it all myself. I’ve 
learned a lot from my friends about this stuff, but I don’t know if 
I’m doing it right or wrong.” There seems little doubt that he is 
doing much right. His industry awards, his committed fan base 
and his hectic touring schedule are evidence of a young artist 
pointed in the right direction. With any luck, Matthew Hornell 
will continue to bestow his compelling, heartfelt music upon 
audiences for many years to come. 


World-renowned bass player Jack 


Ja 
Bruce performed with Lau at Celtic 
Connections in January. Colin Irwin 
basks in the Sunshine of Your Love. 


e don’t get too many bona 

fide rock legends round these 

parts so doff your caps, touch 
your forelocks and give a great big Penguin 
Eggs welcome to the mighty Jack Bruce. 
Singer, bass player extraordinaire, song- 
writer and driving force behind most of 
Cream’s classic records—notably Sunshine 
Of Your Love and White Room—Sack has 
long been admired for a fearless appe- 
tite for musical exploration which, since 
Cream, has seen him involved in numer- 
ous exciting fusion experiments with rock, 
jazz, blues, world, classical music and now, 
heavens to betsy, even folk music. 

A trip to Glasgow for the fabled Celtic 

Connections festival finds Jack getting 
into bed (metaphorically speaking OBVI- 
OUSLY) with the wonderboys of new folk, 
Lau. Singer Kris Drever—a massive Cream 
fan—is beside himself with excitement as 
Lau prepare to go on stage with Mr. Bruce, 
now an affable 68-year-old whose desire to 


. .\ 


stretch himself and break new ground is as 
powerful as ever. 

“This is very different for me,” Bruce 
concedes with an engaging chuckle. “I’ve 
played with a lot of great musicians from 
different cultures and backgrounds, espe- 
cially Latin musicians, but this is the first 
time I’ve played with a proper Scottish folk 
band.” 

Which is a tad surprising given his 
background; in his youth growing up in 
Scotland he was a bit of a folksinger him- 
self, winning competitions singing Gaelic 
material. “I was one of the few students at 
Bellahouston Academy who learned Gael- 
ic—which I’ve mostly now forgotten. But 
I would argue that all my music is folk mu- 
sic. I don’t make distinctions. Blues is folk 
music. It’s just labels. It’s about marketing, 
how you package things ... but musicians 
don’t tend to think like that. I suppose there 
are some people who’re snobbish about 
their particular brand of music— maybe 
some classical or modern jazz players are 
elitist—but most of the musicians I’ve 
worked with don’t think that way.” 

The unlikely collaboration first took 
root when Lau were invited to take part 
in a documentary about Bruce’s life and 
career. Playing along to his music they 
found—much to their surprise—that Cream 
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tracks lent themselves to fiddle, guitar and 
accordion arrangements with unexpected 
ease. 

“It feels far more natural than we ever 
thought,” says accordion wizard Martin 
Green. “When the call came for the TV 
show we were prepared to go away and 
work at it, but we certainly didn’t expect 
such a hugely musically fulfilling experi- 
ence. Jack is an amazing musician, which 
we kinda knew, but the music makes a lot 
more sense than we thought. Playing Sun- 
shine Of Your Love with fiddle, accordion 
and guitar and a huge bodhran operated by 
Jim Sullivan, with Jack playing bass and 
singing, makes absolute musical sense in 
our ears, where on paper it doesn’t make 
sense at all. It’s surreal in our little rehears- 
al room to be playing along to Cream ... 
and it weirds out the people in the rehearsal 
space next door, too!” 

Bruce is equally thrilled by the collabora- 
tion. “Those guys are great, very intuitive,” 
he says of Lau, laughing at the Braveheart 
element to their musical marriage as under- 
lined by Jim Sullivan’s “big hairy drum” 
contribution. “You’re expecting an invasion 
any minute when you hear that...”’ Not 
remotely precious about his classic songs, 
he’s tickled pink by Lau’s folkification of 
Sunshine Of Your Love. 
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“That riff has an entity of its own. You 
can’t do anything to spoil it. It just is. I’ve 
heard it played by all sorts of people —Ella 
Fitzgerald did a great version. Various Latin 
bands. Carlos Santana. Now Lau. Once 
you’ ve written something it doesn’t belong 
to you any more. It’s like having children. 
They go off and have lives all of their own 
... and sometimes they come back and say 
hello.” 

In the event, the collaboration is a huge 
success— Kris Drever beaming from ear to 
ear as he gets to duet with Bruce—and a 
few more artificial barriers and prejudices 
about folk music come tumbling down. 
Hearing is believing and, drawing on ele- 
ments of jazz, world, classical and rock 
music in their ever-more ambitious and 
complex arrangements — increasingly ap- 
pealing to a non-specialist audience along 
the way —Lau have already done plenty of 
cross-genre trailblazing of their own. 

“The backbone of what we do is still seri- 
ous, hardcore folk music, even though we 
write all of our own music now—we just 
look at it as new folk music,” says fiddle 
player Aidan O’Rourke, who regards Lau 
as the “mother ship”, despite his involve- 
ment in other bands, notably the excellent 
Kan. “It was uncool to play fiddle when I 
was young but that’s changed a lot. There 
are more kids carrying around fiddles and 
accordions now than there ever were. I 
think people understand it a lot better now 
than they did in the 1970s and 1980s—they 
see the quality and understand what’s good 
about it.” 

Kris Drever: “I am a folk musician. I 
don’t have any problem with that. If any- 
body does they must be weirdos!” 

Martin Green: “Folk is a very open-mind- 
ed scene when it’s sometimes perceived as 
not being open-minded. They think a love 


of traditional music goes hand in hand with 
conservatism but that’s not true. People 
often ask us if people mind us messing 
around with traditional music but no, they 
don’t. It’s not like that. If people like tra- 
ditional music they’re happy and confident 
enough in the music to encourage you to 
do whatever you want with it, especially 
in Scotland. Nobody finds it improper or 
disrespectful whichever way you choose 
to bend it. I think that’s what draws young 
people into it because it’s so open-minded, 
musically. The more we hang around with 
indie kids of one kind or another, espe- 
cially in Glasgow and Edinburgh, the more 
we see that—they’re getting folkier and 
folkier.” 

The musical boundaries are likely to be- 
come ever more blurred this year courtesy 
of both Lau and Jack Bruce. The ageless 
Bruce has been working on a collaborative 
fusion album with supergroup Spectrum 
Road, with members of Living Colour 
and Santana celebrating the work of jazz 
drummer Tony Williams; and at the end of 
the year he plays in Cuba and tours through 
South America with the Augusto Enriquez 
Mambo Band. “I keep talking about retiring 
but every time I say it, something enticing 
comes along.” 

And Lau, who have recently been work- 
ing with composer Brian Irvine and North- 
ern Symphonia, release their fourth album, 
Race The Loser, \ater this year, produced 
by Nashville’s Tucker Martine, whose 
sonic vision has enlightened albums by the 
likes of Sufjan Stevens, R.E.M. and Abigail 
Washburn. Any more rock legends you’re 
planning to work with, chaps? 

“Oh, yes,” says Kris Drever enthusiasti- 
cally. “Led Zeppelin would be good! If 
Page & Plant want to get on the phone, 
we'll be ready...” 


Jack Bruce, Martin Green, Kris Drever, arf Aidan O’Rourke 
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Notes From The 
Underground 


Ottawa bluesman John Carroll has 
surely come up with the album title 
of the year: Everybody Smokes In 
Hell. The recording, too, rates as his 
best to date, reckons Pat Langston. 


f Hades had a telephone line to Earth, 

a call from down there would sound 

like John Carroll’s voice on Every- 
body Smokes In Hell. He recorded the title 
track of his latest CD using a low-fi har- 
monica mic, and his voice sounds distant, a 
bit tinny, like an old-timey recording. 

That’s appropriate since there’s something 
distinctly old-timey about the song’s pil- 
lorying of hypocrisy (“7 don’t know a closet 
that ain't full of bones,” he sings) even as 
the tune, in a very modern way, punctures 
our silly habit of flagellating ourselves for 
sins either imagined or that really aren’t 
such a big deal after all. 

All of which sounds like a weighty 
burden for a funny, bluesy three and three- 
quarter-minute song. 

But that’s what you get with Carroll, an 
astute songwriter whose delivery frequently 
mixes a straight face, dark humour and a 
moral core in equal measure. 

As the one-time heavy smoker—it’s no 
surprise to learn he was raised a Roman 
Catholic—says of the title track, “It’s about 
how we’re always condemning each other 
publicly and ourselves privately.” 

But those ideas came later, he adds. “The 
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song started because I just liked its gritty 
sound.” 

Sound is one of the chief pleasures of his 
third studio album, his best to date. That’s 
thanks in part to the more expansive sound- 
scape he’s entered by using for the first 
time a full band throughout an album. 

The Epic Proportions consists of guitarist/ 
lap steel player Fred Guignon—a much-ad- 
mired Ottawa musician who’s worked with 
the likes of Kathleen Edwards and whose 
lap steel lends the album its occasional 
country flavour— drummer Olivier Fair- 
field, and bassist Philippe Charbonneau. 

Like his previous albums, this one was 
recorded in Little Bullhorn Studios. It’s 
owned by Ottawa’s very busy Dave Draves, 
who also co-produced Edwards’s first 
album. 

“T’ve been with Dave since the start,” 
says Carroll. “He’s not one of these engi- 
neers who sits back and just tells you what 
to do; he’s totally involved.” Draves also 
sings backup on the album. 

Having a full band meant “the whole 
recording process was a discovery of these 
songs. This time, I solicited more input be- 
cause these guys devote as much attention 
to being colourists and shaping songs as I 
do to writing.” 

In fact, had it not been for the band, Fron- 
tal Lobotomy Blues would never have made 
the album. The last song recorded for the 
disc, the wry commentary on television’s ad- 
dictive nature was destined for the scrapheap 
because Carroll wasn’t happy with what 
he was getting in the studio. But the band 
pushed him to keep trying, and the song’s 
original bluesy form morphed into the more 
urgent shape that wound up on the record. 

Carroll—a blocky man with a resonant 
voice, he’s wearing a baseball cap with a 
tattered bill the morning we meet at an Ot- 
tawa café and gelato shop—tells me all this 
with customary chatty enthusiasm. 

He’s accompanied by his young son, 
Henry, and his wife/manager Tiah Akse. 
She’s expecting the couple’s second child 
in the early summer. 

Carroll, 42, and his young family have 
driven in from their home in small-town 
Kemptville, south of Ottawa. The Saturday 
foray into the city is part of their weekend 
routine, as is Carroll’s jaunt into the Cha- 
teau Lafayette, better known as The Laff, 
for his regular Wednesday gig. While he 


has played across Ontario, Carroll restricts 
his touring so as not to compromise his 
shows at The Laff, an unpretentious spot 
built in 1849. 

“It’s a good gig. I get to connect with 
people there. I’ve probably missed eight 


shows in 10 years.” 

An Ottawa native who bounced from 
Bahrain to New Orleans during the 1990s, 
Carroll has outfitted his home with a studio 
where he writes and makes demo tapes. 

Although an idea for a song can strike 
anywhere, he usually writes at his desk. 
“The most important thing about writing 
for me is just showing up. I can write a 
lot in a short period. Once when Tiah was 
away with Henry for two weeks, I wrote 10 
songs a day for two weeks. I gave myself a 
half-hour for each one, recorded it, took a 
break, and did another. 

“I have such a powerful [internal] critic, I 
have to sit on him and then come back and 
revive him later.” 

Tiah, a poet and budding banjo player 
who sings backup on her husband’s new 
album, frequently serves as Carroll’s 
sounding board for new material. 

“There’s lots of feedback; it’s excit- 
ing,” she says, taking a break from leafing 
through a small mountain of children’s 
books with Henry. 

Carroll jumps in to say she also writes 
songs. 

“T’ve written a few,” she says. 

“A lot!” rejoins her husband. 
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The two are planning a future album of 
their own, although she’s quick to swing 
the conversation back to her husband’s 
album, mentioning how it has charted on 
Canadian college radio stations. 

Tiah was also the one who selected the 
19th-century engraving by Gustave Doré 
that is the CD’s attention-grabbing front 
cover. Doré illustrated Dante’s medieval 
Divine Comedy, and Tiah found the illustra- 
tion in an old copy of the poem owned by 
her husband. At once funny and frighten- 
ing, it shows Dante accompanied by Virgil 
in the third level of Hell where sinners are 
condemned to spend eternity upside down 
in flaming rock, only their legs and feet vis- 
ible. Everybody smokes, indeed. 

Elsewhere on the album, things are sun- 
nier. 

The jaunty Lemonade celebrates the 
illusive possibility of turning lemons into 
sweet stuff. Silver Lining is about the inside 
of those dark clouds. And while Piggy 
takes to task people like the one-per-centers 
targeted by the Occupy movement, Buddy 
When I Go looks forward to the ease that 
will come with finally shuffling off the 
mortal coil. 

“For me, dark things are humorous,” says 
Carroll. “My intention is to give a balanced 
picture of what I see [around me]. The 
album is not meant to be cynical.” 

Creating this way, he says, is enjoyable. 
“It feels like something I should be doing, 
like exercise. It’s a wholesome thing to do.” 
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Jonathan Kertzer highlights the 
numerous centennial celebrations, 
new books and recordings released 
to mark the 100th anniversary of 
Woody Guthrie’s birth. 


here is no more important or 

iconic 20th century American 

folksinger than Woodrow Wilson 
Guthrie. A child of the Depression and the 
Dust Bowl deprivations of Texas and his 
native Oklahoma, Guthrie made his way 
to California in the ’30s, getting his start 
by playing on local L.A. radio. By the fol- 
lowing decade, he had become an integral 
part of the folk music movement in New 
York City, the centre of a renewed interest 
in American traditional songs. His original 
lyrics and tunes — drawn from the deep 
well of American folk, country and blues 
— led to a new genre of political folk song 
and commentary —and blazed the trail for 
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everyone from Bob Dylan to Ani DiFranco. 
Guthrie’s own career was cut tragically 
short by the Huntington’s disease he inher- 
ited from his mother, Nora, an illness that 
led to his hospitalization from 1954 until 
his death in 1967. In a short span, however, 
he left a rich legacy of recordings, almost 
all made in the 1940s, as well as a great 
number of written lyrics, drawings and 
manuscripts — including his book, Bound 
For Glory—that have been carefully pre- 
served by his family in the Woody Guthrie 
Archives. 

Guthrie, along with Pete Seeger, his 
slightly younger musical colleague in The 
Almanac Singers, travelled America’s 
highways and railways in the ’40s , playing 
for union gatherings and community events 
and listening to the stories of the people 
he met. While following his own idiosyn- 
cratic artistic path, Woody gave voice to the 
union workers and leftist causes he strongly 


supported. His best-known song, This Land 
Is Your Land, written in 1940 in response 
to the overtly jingoistic God Bless America 
by Irving Berlin, has become, to many, 

a second national anthem in the United 
States. The Canadian version, written by 
the Toronto-based folk group The Travel- 
lers in 1952, became a huge national hit, 
and is still often performed today. 

This Land Is Your Land is the title and 
central subject of Robert Santelli’s new 
book about Woody Guthrie, which tells 
the musician’s story through the origin and 
development of this iconic song. As the 
author puts it, “The book is an in-depth 
biography of Woody, using a unique way 
of re-telling the story of Woody Guthrie 
through his most famous and popular 
song”. This August, Santelli will be speak- 
ing at the Woody at 100: The Guthrie 
Legacy conference and celebration at the 
Edmonton Folk Music Festival, as will 
Ronald Cohen, the author of another new 
Guthrie book. An historian of the folk 
revival and the labour movement at Indiana 
University, Cohen provides an introduction 
to the Guthrie story for students in Woody 
Guthrie: Writing America’s Songs, which 
includes a final chapter focusing on the 
lasting impact of Guthrie’s influence, which 
has only grown stronger since his death. 
This year, 2012, marks another important 
chapter in this story. 

Woody’s daughter, Nora Guthrie, has 
worked for many years to keep her father’s 
legacy alive and vital, developing the Guth- 
rie Archives and making his voluminous 
writings and song lyrics available to new 
performers. Notable among the projects in- 
spired by his work are the Mermaid Avenue 
recordings by Billy Bragg and Wilco, which 
will have a full re-issue during this centen- 
nial year after its initial release in 1998. 

Other recent Guthrie-inspired recordings 
include The Klezmatics’s Grammy Award- 
winning Wonder Wheel, an album of Guth- 
rie’s Jewish songs; The Works, Jonathan 
Brooke’s adaptation of Guthrie’s lyrics; and 
the most recent New Multitudes by a quartet 
of folk and rock performers: Jay Farrar, Will 
Johnson, Anders Parker and Yim Yames 
(Jim James of My Morning Jacket). 

The many centennial offerings have their 
origins in a unique collaboration led by mu- 
sic writer and historian Robert Santelli, the 
director of the Grammy Museum, with the 


Guthrie family. “Even 
four decades after his 
death, the influence of 
my father’s music is 
still felt worldwide,” 
says Nora Guthrie, 
president of Woody 
Guthrie Publica- 

tions and the Guthrie 
Foundation. “Because 
of its deep enthusiasm 
for Woody’s creative 
legacy as well as the 
underlying influence 
he’s had on so many 
musicians and song- 
writers in all genres 
of American music, 
the Grammy Museum 
is the obvious choice 
to help us celebrate the legacy that he cre- 
ated.” 

The centennial celebration began early 
in 2012 with a concert and panel at the 
South By Southwest music event in Austin 
followed by events at Folk Alliance in 
Memphis and a March academic gather- 
ing and concert at the University of Tulsa 
in Guthrie’s home state of Oklahoma. 
Commemoration continued with a large 
conference in Los Angeles and a concert 
at the Nokia Theater featuring an all-star 
lineup including Jackson Browne, Crosby 
and Nash, Tom Morello, Kris Kristofferson 
and many more. 

Woody Guthrie was born July 14, 1912, 
in Okemah, OK, and his hometown will 
mark the centennial of his birth with a 
festival July 11-15. Other summer Guthrie 
celebrations will include a concert at the 
Newport Folk Festival 
on July 10 anda 
series of perfor- 
mances in mid-July 
at City Winery in 
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box set, Woody at 100: The Woody Guthrie 
Centennial Collection, which will include 
a 150-page book written by Robert Santelli 
and Jeff Place, the archivist at Smithsonian 
Folkways. The recorded tracks include re- 
cently discovered recordings from Woody’s 
early years in California, two songs never 
heard previously — Skid Row and Big City 
Ways —as well as alternative versions of 
well-known Guthrie songs, Alan Lomax’s 
1941 Library of Congress sessions, and the 
epoch-making Moe Asch recordings of the 


1940s. Producer Jeff Place calls the project, 


“the soundtrack for the centennial. This 
box set really encompasses Woody’s entire 
career”. Add to all of these a complete 
Guthrie discography by Guy Logsdon and 
a selection of Woody’s artwork, lyrics and 
drawings and you have what sounds like a 
must-have for any true Guthrie fan. 
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New York City, 
featuring Steve 
Earle, Billy Bragg, 
Allen Toussaint and 
many other notable 
performers. 

To further mark the 
Guthrie centennial, on 
July 10 Smithsonian 
Folkways Recordings 
will release a three-CD 
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FolkwaysAlive! at the University of 
Alberta will present a special Guthrie 
conference in conjunction with the 
Edmonton Folk Music Festival on Aug. 
9 and 10 in the Ledcor Theatre, Alberta 
Gallery of Art (AGA), entitled Guthrie 


| at 100: The Guthrie Legacy. The focus 


will be on Woody’s influence in Can- 
ada and internationally. Speakers will 


| include Nora Guthrie, Robert Santelli, 
Ronald Cohen and Will Kaufman. 


Running concurrently will be films 
and concerts featuring performers such 
as Jimmy LaFave, Maria Dunn, Geoff 
Berner, Jerry Gray of The Travellers, as 
well as an AGA exhibition, Guthrie at 
100, Aug. 7-26. 

Meanwhile, Arlo Guthrie and ad- 
ditional performers will be playing at 


| the Edmonton Folk Music Festival and 


taking part in panel discussions. 

Centennial events will continue into 
the fall with conferences and concerts 
at Penn State University on Sept. 8 
and Brooklyn College in New York on 
Sept. 22, while a major concert, This 
Land Is Your Land, will take place at 
the Kennedy Center in Washington, 
DC, on Oct. 14. 

The Guthrie Archives have recently 
been purchased by the George P. Kaiser | 
Foundation of Tulsa, OK, where the | 
Guthrie Museum and Center to house 
the archives is planned to open in 


_ the coming year. This marks a major 


change in Woody Guthrie’s home 


| state of Oklahoma, that in the past has 


shunned its native son for political 
reasons and will now be celebrating 


| his legacy. For a full list of upcoming 


WOODY GUTHRIE 


OUND FOR GLORY 


events, see 
the Woody at 
100 website, 
at Www. 
woody 100. 
com, and for 
more informa- 
tion on the 
new Woody 
Guthrie box set 
from Smithson- 
ian Folkways, 
http://www. 
folkways.si.edu/ 
woodyat100. 
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RECORDS NAVIGATOR RECORDS is the home to many ground-breaking artists on the UK roots & folk scene t 
: Since the label’s inception in 2008, Navigator releases have received awards and nominations from the 
Radio 2 Folk Awards & the Irish Music Awards. Add to that the regular and glowing album reviews in the majority of the UK | 


press (Q, Mojo, fRoots, Word, The Guardian, The Independent and many more), and it’s easy to see why Navigator is one of the 
critically acclaimed new labels the UK. 
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The Fight Club 


Punch Brothers make daring, 
boundary-blurring, acoustic music. 
A bluegrass take on Radiohead's Kid 
A anyone? Robert Remington ... erm 
... pulls no punches. 


ill Monroe, upon hearing man- 

dolinist Sam Bush play with the 

progressive, risk-taking New- 
grass Revival, is said to have passed judg- 
ment on the band’s music by saying, “That 
ain’t no part of nothin’ ,” a phrase that has 
become legendary in the bluegrass commu- 
nity to describe anything outside the realm 
of the accepted tradition of the genre. 

If Monroe were alive today, one can only 
imagine what he would think of the Punch 
Brothers, who arrived on the musical scene 
four years ago looking very much like a 
bluegrass band but sounding like no part of 
nothin’ that has ever been heard before. The 
instrumentation is fundamentally blue- 
grass—mandolin, fiddle, banjo, bass and 
guitar—but the Punch Brothers exist in an 
aural realm that is distinctly its own. 

Monroe, who eventually came to embrace 
the Revival, would likely have done the 
same with the Punch Brothers. The “father 
of bluegrass,” after all, was an innovator 
who experimented with complex cross-tun- 


ings on mandolin to compose challenging 
instrumentals like My Last Days on Earth. 

The Punch Brothers’ debut album in 
2008, Punch, featured an ambitious, 40- 
minute suite in four movements, The Blind 
Leaving the Blind, combining classical, 
jazz, bluegrass and folk composed by 
mandolin virtuoso Chris Thile, formerly 
of Nickel Creek. The band’s latest album, 
Who's Feeling Young Now?, is its most mu- 
sically daring project to date. It includes an 
abstract interpretation of Radiohead’s Kid 
A, the title track of an album by the English 
rock band that was deemed to be com- 
mercial suicide when released in 2000 but 
which went on to be named one of Rolling 
Stones’ most influential albums of all time. 

Paul Kowert, bassist for the avant-garde, 
post-modern string band that is the Punch 
Brothers, says the group does not attempt 
to musically define itself. 

“We try not to, if at all possible, because 
it’s always going to simplify it, to classify 
things in record stores to give them an idea 
of what your group is into.” Although he 
says the whole group is heavily steeped in 
bluegrass, it is anything but. 

“We used to fight against being called a 
bluegrass band because we love bluegrass 
music too much. We certainly wouldn’t 
call the music we are writing bluegrass. 
We have too much respect for that sound to 


call ourselves a bluegrass band. We use the 
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same instrumentation as bluegrass, it just 
doesn’t sound like it,” he says, chuckling. 
Whatever it is, it’s working. Elton John 
has called the Punch Brothers— which has 
recently been the toast of festivals from Par- 
is to Tel Aviv—one of his favourite groups, 
an endorsement that is still sinking in. 
“T don’t really know what it means in 
> Kowert 
says. “For us, it was just a nice feeling 


> 


terms of our publicity or anything, 


to have that from someone we respect, 
somebody who is so iconic and who is such 
a huge musical figure.” 

Kowert’s addition to the band was the 
last piece of the puzzle for Thile, who in 
2006 recruited guitarist Chris Eldridge, 
banjo player Noam Pikelny, and violinist 
Gabe Witcher to back him on a solo album, 
How to Grow a Woman. Then named How 
to Grow a Band, the group evolved into the 
Punch Brothers with the arrival of Kowert, 
who was studying bass under the influen- 
tial Edgar Meyer at Philadelphia’s Curtis 
Institute of Music. Already a fan of Thile’s, 
his invitation to join the Punch Brothers 
was a dream gig. “I used to go see How to 
Grow a Band, so it was a real thrill for me. 
The timing was perfect,” says Kowert, who 
was on the verge of auditioning for string 
quartets when he was recruited for Punch. 

Kowert grew up in Madison, WI, where 
he got introduced to bluegrass in high 
school. “About the time I got into blue- 
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grass I was listening to Edgar. I just really 
got into his recordings with Sam Bush and 
Bela Fleck and Mark O’Connor. As a bass 
player, how could you not?” 

His influences, however, were wide-rang- 
ing, from Radiohead to the Louvin Broth- 
ers, and also Thile. The members of Punch 
Brothers likewise have a musical kinship 
that led to them working up a selection of 
Radiohead songs that they began throwing 
into sets at bluegrass festivals such as Tel- 
luride in Colorado. 

“We worked up these Radiohead covers. 
It was useful to use them in our sets, to 
show a different side. On the album (Who’s 
Feeling Young Now?), I think it is interest- 
ing to hear a Radiohead cover without any- 
body actually vocalizing. On the original 
recording, it was (lead singer) Thom Yorke, 
but you can’t really tell what he was saying 
or anything, so we thought we might as 
well have the bass do that part.” 

The Punch Brothers’ sophisticated ar- 
rangements are among the most intriguing 
and challenging in the world of modern 


acoustic music. Nobody is going to be 
humming them in the shower. Yet this 
group of prodigies is carving out a fol- 
lowing on its own terms, as evidenced by 
reviews for Who’s Feeling Young Now?. 
In terms of accessibility, “the band came 
together on an even more daring project 
(The Blind Leaving the Blind),” Kowert 
notes. “If anything was difficult for people 


to get into, it was probably that. By the 
nature of writing collaboratively, the music 
is now more succinct, shorter songs, so the 
structure is probably easier for people to 
get into.” 

Indeed, their music is proudly no part 
of nothin’. Even Bill Monroe might have 
meant that not as a criticism but a compli- 
ment. 
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THE WOODY GUTHRIE 
CENTENNIAL COLLECTION 


150-page collection with 3 CDs features 
Woody Guthrie’s most important songs 
and includes 21 previously unreleased 
recordings. This richly illustrated book 
commemorates the genius of one of the 
greatest songwriters, musicians, and 
visual artists of the 20th century. 


Pre-order at folkways.si.edu/woodyat100 
or these fine retailers for a special price 


the music specialists 
eds - dvds - vinyl 


mcenallyrobinson.com freds.nf.ca 


Smithsonian Folkways Recordings 


folkways.si.edu 


Official sponsor of the year-long Woody Guthrie 
Centennial celebration, woodyat100.com 
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Bernie Finkelstein helped fashion 
Canada’s modern music industry. 
And now he has written his memoirs 
highlighting his battles with corpo- 
rate radio to play Canadian content 
and managing the likes of Bruce 
Cockburn and Murray McLauchlan. 
Peter North sits down for a chat. 


ompared to the number of books 

published in America about 

music moguls and characters who 
have made their way through the maze of 
the music business, relatively few Canadi- 
ans have examined similar subject matter. 

But if the theory that quality over quantity 
matters, the recently published memoirs of 
Bernie Finkelstein makes a significant dent 
in Canada’s shortfall of literature focusing 
on such subjects. 

Titled True North: A Life Inside The 
Music Business, Finkelstein relives a ride 
that initially found him bucking all odds 
back in the mid-60s in Yorkville that carries 
us right through to his so-called semi-re- 
tirement that came after he sold True North 
Records only a few years ago. 

Starting with tales from his days as a 
young music buff in the heart of Toronto 
and outlining his working from a learn- 
as-you-go blueprint, Finkelstein, with his 
publisher McClelland & Stewart, delivers 
an enthralling and inspiring read that cuts 
across eras and trends in music, as well as 
international borders, with the same kind of 
personalized intent and purpose that made 
this artist manager and label owner one of 
the most respected in the western world. 

A trailblazer in Canada, Finkelstein didn’t 
really need any prodding from the publish- 
ing industry to tap his story into a computer 
over the last two years. 

“T was the one who was doing the nudg- 
ing, although there were a few friends 
and associates, who from time to time, 
would say that I had an interesting story 
that should be told. But really it was about 
divesting my interests. Selling the record 
company in 2007 and going from handling 
21 artists to one, that was what gave me 
time to write,” states the man who main- 
tains the same kind of enthusiasm for life 
today as he did while standing in the vortex 


Bernie Finkelstein 


of the music world in the ’80s and 90s. 
Finkelstein’s 278-page story is as much 


about the importance of the journey as it is 
about the huge successes he enjoyed work- 
ing with artists such as Bruce Cockburn, 
the one artist he still manages, Rough 
Trade, Murray McLauchlan and Dan Hill. 

To that end, Finkelstein is still tapped 
into 1983 on page 249 as he relives his 
tenacious assault on American labels while 
trying to nail down a deal for Cockburn’s 
Stealing Fire recording that contained both 
Lovers in a Dangerous Time and If I Had 
A Rocket Launcher. A scant few pages are 
devoted to the later chapter of his days 
operating True North. 

Both Finkelstein’s tenacity and under- 
standing of the importance of “the song” 
are evident early on in True North, as the 
reader is taken through the days of his work 
with Kensington Market and The Paupers. 
While he fondly reflects on those associa- 
tions as “building blocks to going forward” 
they also provided him with a gateway into 
the upper echelons of the music business, 
as he worked with the legendary artist man- 
ager Albert Grossman and booked dates 
with concert impresario Bill Graham. 

“T was quite young when I was first at- 
tracted to songs, probably around the time 
when he [Bernie’s father] was stationed in 
the Canadian air force in England. We saw 
the international breakthrough of Elvis Pre- 
sley and from there it was songs by Chuck 
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Berry and Buddy Holly that stayed with 
me. I think my understanding of, and feel 
for, a great song may be the one real talent I 
might have had,” says the longtime Toronto 
resident, who these days lives outside the 
metropolis in a rural setting. 

Understandably, a great deal of True North 
is spent with Finkelstein piloting Cockburn’s 
rise, which is one of the most notable stories 
in the history of Canadian music. 

“Bruce didn’t have a hit single until his 
tenth album, Dancing In The Dragon’s Jaw, 
and Wondering Where The Lions Are was 
released to radio. 

“So Bruce’s story is a reminder of the 
power of great music. With word of mouth, 
the CBC, stations like CKUA in Alberta, 
Bruce had already been playing theatres 
without a mainstream single hit. He had 
a loyal audience, was doing well in Japan 
and Italy, and we had opened up significant 
markets in the States,” says Finkelstein, 
who laughs when he talks about the artists 
he was drawn to. 

“T think the book is a reminder that for 
a guy who was so ambitious, I had pretty 
strange tastes. I was a guy who had great 
respect for the Chess brothers and Ahmet 
Ertegun, the founder of Atlantic Records. 
Yet here I was, a guy who was releasing un- 
likely singles like Bruce’s If] Had A Rocket 
Launcher and High School Confidential 
by Rough Trade, although I guess the Dan 
Hill material was what one would consider 
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more radio friendly.” 

The book leaves no doubt that Finkelstein was the walk- 
ing, talking definition of a workaholic and he doesn’t mind 
the term being directed at him, stating that there was a time 
“when I couldn’t even enjoy the thought of taking a holiday.” 

Nor was this maestro of organizing and promoting talent 
ever shy, about anything. 

“T’m still like that; if I don’t understand something I will 
ask someone to explain it to me. If you are a young entre- 
preneur, you’ve got to have the talent to do that and it helps 
develop good relationships with people. Even in a digital 
age, the music business is still a people business,” says the 
man who also brought Barney Bentall, 54-40, Blackie and 
the Rodeo Kings, and Lynn Miles to the True North stable. 

As the book unfolds our man Bernie offers his opinions 
and recollections of how Canadian content battles with cor- 
porate radio were fought, gives the reader some perspective 
on the importance of funding bodies like FACTOR, and 
divulges how he over-indulged for a number of years and 
was lucky to have not become a statistic with a toe tag. 

One passage, found on page 154 of True North, seems 
to sum up the essence of what kept Bernie Finkelstein on 
track and true to himself for so many years. 

Finkelstein states that “optimism and denial are two 
important qualities to have if you’re going to live a life in 
the music business.” 

With that he laughs, and mentions that he has joked that 
his book is “more about failure than success”. 

“T put out 500-odd discs and only 40 went gold. At that 
rate, nine out of 10 I was crushingly disappointed,” says | 
this Canadian cultural icon, while punctuating that state- 
ment with another hearty laugh. 
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A LIFE IN THE MStG BUSINESS 


The Vespers are comprised of two 
sets of siblings who make gorgeous 
unique Americana rooted in faith 
and life. Mike Bell! places a call to 
Nashville for a heart-to-heart. 


b 


t sounds natural, easy and, at times, 

heaven sent. When you hear the 

chemistry between the four compo- 
nents that make up American roots act The 
Vespers it really seems as if it was effort- 
less and a marriage meant to be. 

But, as wonderful as the musical meshing 
of the Cryar sisters (Phoebe and Callie) 
and the Jones brothers (Taylor and Bruno) 
now is, it wasn’t always a no-brainer, they 
weren’t always on that same sonic page. 

“Probably their favourite band to this 
day is still the Allman Brothers Band, and 
Callie and I had never heard of them,” says 
Phoebe with a laugh. “It definitely wasn’t 
our thing; we were more into underground 
hipster soft acoustic music like Iron and 
Wine and stuff like that.” 

They’ ve certainly settled on common 
ground, as evidenced on their sophomore 
effort, The Fourth Wall, which was released 
earlier this spring on Tennessee label Black 
Suit Records. The 12-track offering is a 
gorgeous, harmonic blend of bluegrass, 
country, gospel and pop, which the quartet 
of multi-instrumentalists have turned into 
what can only be described as an entirely 
unique Vespers sound. 

And, again, it shows how far they’ve 
come together since first joining forces 
almost a half-decade ago in their Nashville 
hometown. 

At that time, the girls, having graduated 
from background singers in the scene, were 
using influences such as early family favou- 
rite The Corrs and those aforementioned 
hipster acts such as Arcade Fire to begin 
writing their own material, which they 
performed as a quiet duo in coffee houses 
around town. 

As for the boys, they were part of what 
Phoebe describes as a power rock trio, who 
were playing venues a little less conducive 
to sweet, contemplative folk pop. 

“That was kind of interesting,” she says 
with another laugh, remembering the first 
time the Cryars saw the Joneses in that 


The Vespers 


configuration. 

They had, previously, met through mu- 
tual friends —all of them were part of the 
close-knit home-schooling community in 
the area—and had been to an acoustic jam 
session at the brothers’ home in Nashville, 
where people performed in an entirely 
casual setting. 

The Joneses, apparently, were suitably im- 
pressed and began showing up to the sisters’ 
shows, and from a non-musical bond things 
began to blossom into something more. 

“After about a year we became good 
friends with them, and close enough to feel 
comfortable to jam with them, and then 
asked them to back us up at a show to see if 
it worked,” Phoebe recalls. “And it did.” 

She admits that the entire direction of the 
act was initially dictated by her and her old- 
er by two years sibling, with the pair writing 
the material and the relationship being more 
one of sister act and boy backup band. 

That, she says, gradually began to change, 
with the southern rockers beginning to pull 
the Cryars a little farther into their world, 
and to have their musical voices added 
slowly into the mix—to become a blended 
family band, so to speak. 

“They definitely compromised a lot at 
first, and then later on as we became more 
level ground—all four equal members — 
their style kind of influenced us more and 
ours influenced them and we compromised 
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a little bit more with our style,” she says, 


noting that changed, perhaps, officially, in 
2009 as they were heading into the studio 
to record their debut, Tell Your Mama. 

“It took us time to relinquish (that con- 
trol). Because when you’re joining forces 
with other people creatively, you’re losing 
some creative control. And that’s kind of a 
scary thing when you’re a songwriter. ... I 
think, right before we went in to make that 
record, we became equals.” 

Now everybody has their hands in the 
songwriting and it is, she says, an entirely 
collaborative process, with everyone fully 
committed to the band, working full time to 
make the music and make the act successful. 

As a result, unlike The Vespers’ last Phoe- 
be-heavy record, the credits on The Fourth 
Wall are pretty evenly spread out, with Son 
House track Grinnin’ In Your Face the only 
non-original on the record. 

Thematically, the album runs the gamut 
from the beaten down, Oh Brother-style 
workin’ man track Got No Friends —in- 
spired by the 2010 flood that wiped away 
the brothers’ family business—to the 
mournful, melancholic Lawdy and the 
sunny and hopeful springtime love song 
Will You Love Me. 

The one true constant running through the 
material being a strong sense of the spiritual, 
with the faith of the quartet playing an in- 
credibly important part in the direction of the 
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music and the four members making it. 

For her part, Phoebe says including that 
in the words she writes and sings—and 
even in the shout out to their “prayer war- 
riors” in the liner notes for the album—is 
as natural as the end result sounds. 

“It’s far for me to exclude God,” she 
says. “It’s the biggest part of my life. If 
I’m writing about life experiences, then 
it’s definitely going to be in there.” 

Besides, unlike other, more secular 
styles of music, the country, gospel 
and bluegrass that are blended into The 
Vespers’ sound have a long tradition 
of embracing the more spiritual side of 
humanity, making it, perhaps, a little less 
conspicuous than if it were inside a dif- 
ferent package. 

“The Americana genre, there’s a lot of 
faith in the roots in that music genre, so 
it definitely fits,’ Phoebe agrees, before 
noting the vehicle was never meant to suit 
the message and her beliefs, or vice versa. 

“But it’s not like we decided we were 
going to be an Americana band. Pretty 
much everything came about naturally, 
and it all seems to work, and people re- 
ally accept it and enjoy the music.” 

That they do. Naturally. 


The Vital | 


Rose Cousins adopted a family 
of musicians in Boston to make 
her stunning latest recording, 
We Have Made A Spark. Sandy 
MacDonald feels all the love that 
wrapped around her songs. 


__Y ova Scotia has long shared a 

. | close commercial and cultural 
4. “ connection with “the Boston 
States”, as grandmother always called 
them. Many Haligonians feel a strong 
kinship with Boston, two proud gateway 
cities built on seaport roots and European 
immigration. 

Rose Cousins is the latest Maritimer to 
plant one foot in Boston while keeping a 
bed in Halifax. The acclaimed singer/ 
songwriter recorded her latest album, We 
Have Made A Spark (Outside Music), in 
Q Division Studio in Sommerville, MA, 
with her “Boston family.” 


Cousins has long nurtured a close 


connection with a group of talented 
musicians in the Boston area, including 
Rose Polenzani, Edie Carey, Charlie 
Rose, Kris Delmhorst, Amy Correia, bass 
player Zachariah Hickman and guitar- 

ist Austin Nevins of Josh Ritter’s Royal 
City Band. 

“T was learning to play guitar in the late 
"90s and really seeking out singer/song- 
writer music,” recalls Cousins, while 
grabbing a little precious downtime on 
the family farm in P.E.I. 

“There were lots of people I was 
exchanging music with, and I discoy- 
ered a few songwriters out of the [U.S.] 
Northeast. I would troll people’s websites 
to see who they were listening to and 
who they were friends with.” 

A work-related trip to Boston in 2002 
allowed her to check out some of her 
favourite artists at Club Passim, a local 
haven for acoustic music. She stayed a 
day beyond her planned departure to play 
a two-song open-mic show in the club. 
At the end of the evening, she left behind 
her debut EP in hopes the club owner 
would give it a listen. 

“What the heck,” says Rose. “And 
low and behold, nine months later I got 
an email from the club manager, Matt 
Smith, inviting me to come to his Cutting 
Edge of Campfire Festival.” That festival 
is now a three-day weekend with more 
than 100 artists, in support of the non- 
profit Club Passim. 

Appearing at that festival allowed 
Cousins to meet several emerging folk 
musicians who would later become her 
“Boston family.” 

When she began contemplating a fol- 
low-up project to 2009’s The Send Off, 
Cousins set her sights on working with 
her Boston-based friends to tap into that 
inspirational musical well. The Send 
Off, produced by Luke Doucet, help net 
Cousins the 2010 Canadian Folk Music 
Award as contemporary singer of the 
year, and a pair of 2011 East Coast Music 
Awards as female artist of the year and 
songwriter of the year 

“T travel to Boston quite frequently, 
and every time I’m there, there’s some 


kind of gathering (of musicians),” says 
Cousins, now in her mid-30s. “Everyone 
seems to play with everyone else in some 
configuration. The magic that’s made 


“That was the most transcendental 
recording experience I’ve been a part 
of. Nothing was laid out; there was no 
plan. We just ran through each song a 
couple of times and then we took it.” 
— Rose Cousins 
onstage is a living, breathing thing.” 

Cousins says she was inspired by her 
friend Rose Polenzani, who had recorded 
The Rabbit album live with “this huge gang 
of musicians in the studio”. 

“That was the most transcendental record- 
ing experience I’ve been a part of. Nothing 
was laid out; there was no plan. We just ran 
through each song a couple of times and then 
we took it. Everyone just brought their best 
thing to the song—it was really incredible.” 

Cousins headed back to the same Q Divi- 
sion studio to rekindle that magic for her 
own record, surrounded by her close-knit 
musician friends. Hickman came quickly 
onboard as producer, and the rest of the 
“family” all jumped at the chance to con- 
tribute. Because her songs were still fresh, 
and hadn’t been ingrained from countless 
performances onstage, Cousins says she 
was open to wherever the session would 
take her music. 

“I wanted to give over to whatever we 
could do as a group. I wanted people to 
bring what they thought was great. This felt 
like it would be a beautiful, soft, supportive 
cushion to make the record.” 

Trust between musicians is the essence 
of this high-wire recording process, says 
Cousins. 

“The record is a group effort,” she says. 
“T bring the songs and then they make them 
amazing. I feel all the love from those 
people wrapping around my songs and 
making them incredible.” 

The musicians crowded into the studio, 
sometimes as many as a dozen players and 
singers for a track. They ran through each 
tune a couple of times to nail the structure, 
polish up parts, then hit the record button. 

“There’s not one ego that needs to be fed 
in this group. There’s room for everyone to 
bring their best to the songs.” 

Surrounded by her trusted musical cohort, 
Cousins put the destiny of the songs largely 
in their hands. And she couldn’t be more 
pleased with the way the recording un- 
folded. All the songs are Cousins’s own or 
co-writes with Anna Egge and Dinty Child, 


may 
Rose Cousins 


plus a gorgeous reworking of Springsteen’s 
oft-covered If I Should Fall Behind with 
shared vocals from Mark Erelli. 

The opening track The Darkness is a haunt- 
ing ballad about confronting the demons that 
hover in all our lives, set to an urgent Ap- 
palachian groove pushed along by a funky 
frailed banjo, upright bass and Dobro. 

Cousins’s songs on the new album drip 
with a beautiful melancholy, a swirl of 
acoustic guitars, cascading pedal steel, un- 
derstated percussion, organ, and a stunning 
mix of gorgeous voices. Above all is the 
voice of Rose Cousins, a voice that pulls the 
listener gently into the heart of her songs. 

“T trust myself now. I feel I’ve grown into 
my voice more, and I trust myself to ex- 
plore a bit more now. The group in Boston 
has opened me up to feeling less inhibited 
by my skills in any one area. Some of the 
musicians are extremely well educated, and 
some aren’t. I love that we can all come 
together in this one place and each have 
something as valuable to contribute.” 

Initially, Cousins didn’t have enough 
songs for a full album, so went searching 
for a project to extend the creative effort 
in Boston. She came up with the idea of 
recording an EP, and making a short film 
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about the making of that recording. 

She lined up filmmaker Rohan Fernando, 
and they shot video footage as the studio 
recording got underway. The resulting 20- 
minute documentary film, Jf Should Fall 
Behind, offers a unique view for listeners 
of the process and the creative discussion in 
the recording studio. 

“And I wanted to show the amazing con- 
nection among the people making this re- 
cording. It’s not just a mechanical process.” 

The EP finally blossomed into a nine- 
song album, while a limited edition CD 
offers a pair of bonus tracks revisited from 
The Send Off. 

After the release of the album in the 
spring, Cousins hit the road for an exhaus- 
tive cross-Canada tour. By late May, she was 
back on the family potato farm in P.E.I. for a 
restorative stay. But that won’t last long. 

Cousins heads to the U.K. at the end of 
June to play several dates in Ireland, the 
Maverick Festival in Suffolk, and then 
into London to play Trafalgar Square 
on Canada Day. She’ll also head out to 
Western Canada to play the Edmonton Folk 
Music Festival in August. 

“But I’m trymg to protect some of my 
summer so I can come back to P.E.I.” 
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Lyle Lovett 


With his droll wit and often idiosyn- 
cratic lyrics, Lyle Lovett’s elegant, 
well-crafted songs embrace various 
elements of blues, bluegrass, gospel, 
folk, jazz and swing—a formidable 
fusion ingrained on his latest mile- 
Stone recording. Roddy Campbell 
has a word with this charming man. 


= ypical maverick, Lyle Lovett. 
After 26 years with Curb 
Records he delivers his final 
#. recording: Release Me. As al- 
ways, the cover features a Michael Wilson 
black-and-white photo. This time, though, 
Wilson captures Lovett standing on a dirt 
road, bound by a lariat, staring off into the 
distance. You have to laugh. 

The title track—a country hit for the likes 
of Ray Price and Kitty Wells and a No. 1 
U.K. pop chart smash for Englebert Hum- 
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perdinck— features a wonderful duet with 
his longtime friend, k.d. lang. 

“k.d. lang is just one of the best singers in 
the entire world and who wouldn’t want to 
sing with her,” says Lovett. “I wanted to re- 
cord Release Me in that Stand By Your Man 
kind of way because it’s my last record 
[with Curb]—a smart aleck attempt to say, 
‘Adios’. Curb is quite famous or infamous 
for keeping people in their record deals 
forever. Hank Williams Jr. has done 70-odd 
records for Curb. 

“Anyway ... I immediately imagined k.d. 
singing on it. As we were pulling into the 
Edmonton folk festival last summer, into 
the festival grounds on the bus, and I look 
out the window and there is k.d. walking on 
the sidewalk. So I asked the bus driver to 
stop and I jumped out and chased her. I ran, 
and I kind of scared her. She turned around 
and smiled and I asked her right then. I 


said, ‘Look we’re cutting this track; would 
you consider singing on it?’ And she said 
right there, ‘Sure.’ It was great fun standing 
opposite and actually singing with her. 
She’s amazing.” 

Yeah, and so, too, is that charming man 
from Klein, TX. One of the most consis- 
tently compelling, resourceful and, above 
all, magnificently droll songwriters Ameri- 
ca has produced in the past quarter century, 
Release Me represents a solid synopsis of 
his career to date. All the key components 
are in place as he again plays loving tribute 
to Texas songwriters, in this case Townes 
Van Zandt, Eric Taylor and John Grimaudo. 
Unique covers include a laidback take on 
Chuck Berry’s Brown Eyed Handsome Man 
and a glorious gospel retooling of Jesse 
Winchester’s /sn’t That So. A tasty trio of 
traditional tracks, a Lutheran hymn, and 
two gems of his own—the grin-inducing 


The Girl With The Holiday Smile and the 
marvellously sedate Night’s Lullaby—con- 
clude his business with Curb. 

Of course, he’s been accused of tread- 
ing water on this record due to his last 
contract commitment. But the origins of 
the material hardly matter, surely? Like 
Texas itself—a gloriously vibrant musical 
melting pot— Release Me covers the whole 
gamut of Lovett’s mighty musical arsenal 
as it stretches seamlessly and convincingly 
across the usual extravagant amalgamation 
of blues, bluegrass, country, folk, gospel 
and jazz. Therefore, it bears the irrefut- 
able stamp of authenticity regardless of the 
source of its songs. 

“T think what is important in any song, 
by any songwriter, is for the song to sound 
like that person—for the song to be unique 
to that writer, unique to that artist,” he 
says. “A question I’ve asked myself from 
the very beginning as a performer: why is 
anybody going to be interested in coming 
to hear me at all? There are certainly better 
singers in the world and far better musi- 
cians than I am. 

“T always thought to myself if you have 
anything to offer as a performer it has to be 
your point of view and just your individual- 
ity as a person and that has to translate as 
a performer. Because performing isn’t just 
about technical ability, it isn’t just about 
proficiency as a player or singer. What 
I’ve always worked towards is trying to 
say something. If I’m playing somebody 
else’s song, I try to bring something to 
my interpretation that, number one, shows 
respect for the song as it is; but, number 
two, it is also filled with something of 
mine, or unique to me. I think that is part of 
the ongoing process and what makes part of 
writing and performing fun.” 

Lovett’s eclectic taste grew out of his 
parents’ record collection—an assort- 
ment of LPs that included the likes of Ray 
Charles, Nat King Cole, Merle Haggard 
and Lefty Frizell. Dig deeper, though, and 
you gradually uncover more of what makes 
Lovett tick musically. For instance, his 
entire double disc, Step Inside This House 
(1998), pays heart-felt acknowledgment 
to the somewhat obscure, as well as feted, 
Texas songwriters that inspired or taught 
him his craft. 

“The point of that record was to show my 
influences and to show, to really give credit 


to the people I admired and wanted to be 
like.” 

And just to emphasize his loyalty to his 
musical friends, check out the delight- 
ful credit on the album J Love Everybody 
(1984): “Guitar solo on I’ve Got The Blues 
based on Lightnin’ Hopkins’s guitar lick 
as played by Townes Van Zandt, as shown 
to Lyle Lovett by Eric Taylor in the back 
room of Anderson Fair Retail Restaurant, 
Houston, Texas, October 1979.” Now that 
goes beyond due diligence. 

“IT wondered when I put that in if anybody 
would notice it,” he laughs. “But yeah, 
that was the truth. I remember when 
Eric showed me that in the backroom of 
Anderson Fair. I love knowing where 
things come from. My whole life is about 
tradition in a way. I still live on part of our 
family’s farm that was homesteaded in the 
1840s. To preserve the past and move into 
the future is kind of my whole life and so 
I’m especially attracted to how something 
originates. There’s no telling how Lightnin’ 
came up with it, probably came down out 
of the pines and bumped into him.” 

Renowned acoustic bluesmen Lightnin’ 
Hopkins and Mance Lipscomb both lived in 
and around the Houston area and inspired 
artists as diverse as ZZ Top and Townes 
Van Zandt. While Lyle Lovett never met 
Hopkins or Lipscomb, he was keenly aware 
of their influence. Apparently, Sonny Terry 
and Brownie McGhee’s, too. From their 
album Sonny and Terry (1973) Lovett 
took White Boys Lost In The Blues for 
Release Me. Its Keep It Clean and One Way 
Girl, however, came from his friend John 
Grimaudo—the Delta blues acoustic guitar 
stylist from Katy, TX. 

“T would sit with John: ‘Show me how to 
play that. How do you do that? Show me.’ I 
can’t overstate how important the personal 
relationships that you make, the friendships 
and the associations that you have with 
people that are doing or are interested in 
the same things that you are doing. I cannot 
overstate how important that is. It really is 
the people who bring those songs to life. 
That is the compelling part. That’s what 
makes you want to do it. If you ever put on 
one of John Grimaudo’s records, or listened 
to any of his recordings, you’d love him 
right away.” 

Grimaudo, incidentally co-wrote the 
moving ballad Dress of Laces that Lovett 


sang with Nanci Griffith on her album 
Other Voices, Too. And yes, he covers it on 
Release Me. Griffith, by the way, was one 
of the first to cover one of Lovett’s songs 
when she recorded Jf] Were the Woman You 
Wanted on her album Once in a Very Blue 
Moon (1984). 

For all of the remarkable talented Texas 
songwriters that loom large in Lyle Lovett’s 
life, Townes Van Zandt and Guy Clark truly 
tower above all others. Lovett has covered 
the late Van Zandt on numerous occasions, 
including White Freightliner Blues on his 
current release. The appeal, he says, is their 
brilliance. 

“They are just perfect, I think. The fact is, 
for me, I played all of those songs forever, 
all my performing life. They are songs I 
play for fun. And so to get a chance to re- 
cord them was a thrill for me. Townes was 
such an incredible poet, with such great 
insight. It’s a rare gift to be as consistent as 
he was. 

“T got to know him through Guy Clark. 
Townes was always really kind and had a 
wonderful sense of humour ... He was very 
poetical and very light-hearted and always in- 
sightful with his humour and with his jokes. 

“T just remember the first time I got to 
speak to him. I’d seen him many times 
and was already a fan. I met him at the 
Kerrville Folk Festival, gosh it must have 
been 1984 or so. I walked offstage after 
doing a set and Townes was standing there. 
He introduced himself. I was shocked that 
he was standing there first of all and was 


Lyle Lovett: red sky at nigt ... 
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’ new CD 


Apparently, Taj Mahal waited 
30-odd years for a band like the 

i Carolina Chocolate Drops to revive 
the African-American Piedmont 
string-band tradition. Mike and 
Peggy Seeger might say the same 
thing. Both coached and offered 
encouragement to this trio from 
Durham, NC. Their progress is 
abundantly apparent as their last 
album, Genuine Negro Jig, won a 
Grammy Award as Best Traditional 
Folk Album in 2011. Leaving Eden, 


is their latest release and the very 
nice people at Warner Bros. Canada 
have very kindly provided us with 
six copies. To win one, answer 

the following questions correctly 
and email them to penguineggs@ 
shaw.ca. Put Chocolate Drops as 
the subject. And please don’t forget 
to include a mailing address and a 
proper contact name in order for 

us to forward your disc. Failure to 
do so will result in disqualification. 
Good luck. 
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Q 2: From what band did the Carolina 
Chocolate Drops take part of their 
name? 


Q 3: The Carolina Chocolate Drops 
appear on which renowned traditional 
Irish band’s latest recording? 


~ ON; Jim King; Ebenezer, PEI; Randy Kelly, 
Thunder Bay, ON; David Kidney, Dundas, 
IN; David Holan, St. JAcobs, ON. 


#1 Island 
Destination in 
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and Canada, 
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very excited to meet him. And he said, ‘I 
missed your set. I never heard your music 
but people whose opinion I respect say you 
are alright’.” 

Nanci Griffith made Lovett’s initial 
introduction to Guy Clark. At the afore- 
mentioned Edmonton Folk Music Festival 
last summer, Lovett joined Clark, Griffith, 
Butch Hancock, Jimmie Dale Gilmore and 
Joe Ely for a Texas-style songwriter in the 
round side-stage session titled /nfluences. 
Lovett’s respect for Clark was both elegant 
and abundantly obvious. Indeed, when it 
came to his opening spot he opted to sing 
Clark’s (if memory serves me well) Any- 
how I Love You, which he recorded on This 
One’s For Him: A Tribute To Guy Clark. 

“The qualities of Townes exist in all of 
Guy’s songs, too, his great insights into 
the human condition,” says Lovett. “Guy’s 
vocabulary is just a little different from 
Townes’s. But they really are both the 
highest examples of songwriting in my 
experience. They may approach it differ- 
ently but their insights are certainly parallel 
at the highest level. Guy paints wonderful 
pictures. Townes takes you on a philosophi- 
cal sort of dream-like journey through his 
songs. And Guy paints these wonderful 
tangible pictures for you to hold onto. Both 
communicate. 

“I grew up and learned every song 
on [Guy’s] Old No J. Playing Let Him 
Roll, songs of Guy’s like that, helped me 
alternate my thumb, helped teach me how 
to finger pick. I had a wonderful guitar 
teacher and, along with the real lesson he 
was trying to teach me, he would let me 
bring records, songs that I was trying to 
learn. Those lessons helped me learn how 
to breakthrough finally, to alternate my 
thumb and play along. Then to be able to 
play songs like Let Him Roll, it was just a 
great thrill for me, you know.” 

Lyle Pearce Lovett was born Nov. 1, 
1957, near the small community of Klein, 
25 miles south of Houston. Songs on the 
radio and on the record player always held 
a fascination for him and he started to write 
his own while still in high school. Back 
then he and an older friend would drive 
once a week to Houston for the guitar les- 
sons mentioned above. Studying German 
and journalism at Texas A&M University, 
he wound up living across the street from 
Robert Earl Keen. They would write This 


Lyle Lovett 


Old Porch together, which appears on 
Lovett’s self-titled debut. 

In 1978, his summer studies took him to 
Germany. It would prove a fortuitous trip. 
There in a bar, he met Buffalo Wayne—a 
name he derived from his two favourite 
cowboys, Buffalo Bill and John Wayne— 
from Luxembourg who did a fair imper- 
sonation of Waylon Jennings. They would 
stay in touch. And in 1983 Wayne booked 
Lovett to play for four weeks at a festival in 
the Grand Duchy. 

Now this is where the story starts to get 
really interesting. Americans J.D. Sloan and 
The Rogues from Phoenix, AZ, performed 
on the same bill. And after a couple of 
weeks they offered to accompany Lovett. 
Their ranks included lead guitarist Billy Wil- 
liams—who has now produced every single 
Lyle Lovett album—as well as 17-year- 
old piano player Matt Rollins and rhythm 
guitarist Ray Herndon, both of whom have 
played on numerous Lovett albums. 

“Billy said, ‘If you ever want to come out 
to Phoenix and do some demos we’d be 
happy doing them with you’. And I simply 
took them up on their offer. I went out 
there for one day. They knew I hadn’t much 
money to work with. They said, ‘If you 
come out we’ll work with you and see what 


we get. We won’t charge you anything’. 

“It was really the first time that I ever 
got to play my songs with a band like that. 
So I did that in June of 1984. And in that 
one day we recorded four songs. And that 
four-song tape was what I took with me on 
my first trip to Nashville later that same 
month.” 

Still, throughout that summer Lovett 
returned to Phoenix to record with the 
Rogues and wound up with an 18-track 
demo that found its way to Guy Clark who 
handed it to Tony Brown. Brown—E]- 
vis Presley’s former piano player and a 
producer at MCA Records, Nashville —sub- 
sequently signed Lovett to his company’s 
subsidiary label, Curb Records. 

Lyle Lovett was released in 1986 to 
widespread critical acclaim. It produced 
four singles that made the Top 20 on the 
country charts. And he, along with Steve 
Earle, Randy Travis, Dwight Yoakam, 
Nanci Griffith and k.d. lang, were hailed 
as ushering in a new era of neo-traditional 
country music. 

“T was fortunate to go to Nashville at a 
time when Nashville seemed to be looking 
for what might come next,” says Lovett. 
“The Urban Cowboy boom in country 
music really pushed country music to the 
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top of the pop charts. But it was just over. 
I’ve said this before, I’m never the guy 
who has good timing about anything —I 
pick the long line in the supermarket, 
or going through the security line at 
the airport—but this was actually good 
timing. And progressive producers like 
Tony Brown were willing to go, ‘Maybe 
the future is over here’. I mean, k.d.’s 
first record came out in 1985. There are a 
handful of performers who wouldn’t have 
gotten a chance were Nashville not in that 
experimental time period. And because 
of that we were able to have careers. So I 
Owe a great deal to Tony Brown.” 

While Lovett made his initial mark as 
a country performer, his often humorous, 
idiosyncratic lyrics soon provided more 
widespread appeal. His song titles speak 
for themselves: Don’t Touch My Hat, 
You’ve Been Good Up To Now, I Married 
Her Just Because She Looks Like You, 
Fat Babies, Creeps Like Me, Penguins ... 
well, you get the point. His delightfully 
cavalier approach in largely conserva- 
tive Nashville knew no bounds. And his 
third album, Lyle Lovett And His Large 
Band, swaggered brilliantly over hallowed 
ground with a standup cover of Tammy 
Wynette’s iconic Stand By Your Man. 

“On my Pontiac album there were three 
songs, well four (he laughs). Because 
there were songs like She’s No Lady, and 
She’s Hot To Go and L.A. County and 
Pontiac itself, there were write-ups that 
referred to me as a misogynist, which sur- 
prised me. I was just trying to be funny. 
Stand By Your Man was really just a smart 
aleck response to that [criticism]. 

“But it’s a great song. Besides getting 
to sing it often, my best memory of what 
came from that experience, was actually 
getting to do it, perform it as a duet with 
Tammy on the Tonight Show back in 1993. 
And I got to know her because of record- 
ing the song. That’s not something I antici- 
pated and was thrilled about. She recorded 
a song of mine called Jf You Were To Wake 
Up.| got to sing that with her. The best 
thing for me recording Stand By Your Man 
was getting to know Tammy Wynette.” 

There are now two Large Band records. 
And let’s be clear: /t’s Not Big It’s Large, 
as the title of his 2007 album insists. The 
logistically defying notion of touring and 
recording with as many as 19 musicians 


dates back to his various encounters with 
his friends from Phoenix. 

“We arranged these little blues songs of 
mine to have some horn parts. Matt at 17 
years old was so fully formed it was ex- 
traordinary. That blues/jazz quality that he 
brought to my little songs I really liked. 
Putting the band together, I sat down with 
Tony Brown and with Billy Williams and 
said, ‘OK, how can we have as few people 
on the road as possible and still play these 
arrangements?’ And so the first version of 
the Large Band, we were 10 people total. 
That was in March of 1988. 

“The reason we were able to go out at 
all, and able to support the tour, was we 
got a sponsorship from Pioneer Electron- 
ics, the stereo people, which Tony Brown 
helped to organize. We were rehearsing in 
Nashville, getting ready to go out for our 
first show, and Tony said, ‘Pioneer wants 
to know what the name of the band is.’ 
And I looked around the room and I saw 
all these people standing around and I 
said, ‘well tell them it’s the Large Band’. 
Because my music had sometimes mistak- 
enly been called big band, I was always 
self-conscious of that. I wasn’t trying to do 
big band. And Tony looked at me and said, 
‘really?’. I said, “Yeah’..” 

Lyle Lovett has won four Grammy 
Awards, enjoys a second career as an ac- 
tor, briefly flirted with international celeb- 
rity status when he married actress Julia 
Roberts in 1993 (they divorced amicably 
two years later) and now, for the first time 
since 1986, has no record contract—a 
scenario that phases him not a jot. 

“My part won’t be any different. I’m 
going to continue to write songs and play. 
Early on I would never have expected to 
feel this way. It really is my life at this 
point. I feel so lucky to be 54 years old 
and to have made my living all these 
years doing something that I love to do 
so much. When I first started, in the back 
of my mind I was always thinking, “Well, 
what am I really going to do for a living?’ 
I’m not sure if I'll seek out another record 
deal or distribution but I know I'll keep 
doing it and I’m excited. Being in the 
same business relationship for 26 years 
has been a great experience but being 
out of that relationship now gives me a 
chance to engage newer ways to deliver 


music.” 


Bidiniband will be bringing their rock and educational 
arsenal to Wells for a weeklong Songwriting Band Camp 
program. Each day will feature a series of workshops: 
songwriting with Dave Bidini (ex-Rheostatics); impro- 
vising with bassist Doug Friesen John K Samson; Peter 
Elkas); arranging with Bidiniband (featuring guitarist 
Paul Linklater); and production with drummer Don 
Kerr (Ron Sexsmith). The students will work on their 
songs in the morning, then work with the full band in 
the afternoon, honing their craft in the presence of four 
compelling and seasoned musicians, all of whom have 
an established pedigree in musical education and live 
performance. 


Enter the BC Musician Magazine 
Songwriting Contest and win a spot at 
the Bidiniband Camp, plus a performance spot at 
the ArtsWells Festival, profile in BC Musician and an 
interview on CBC Radio's NXNW arts program with 
Sheryl MacKay. Details at bcmusicianmag.com. 
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Canadian Folk Festival Artistic Directors 


onguin Eggs Interview 


Chris McKhool 
Performs at Ma 


ry ‘here are more than 200 folk 

_ festivals held across Canada each 
summer. They vary in size and content 
from star-studded four-day extravagan- 
zas to small, single-day, free picnics 
featuring local performers. To gather 
more of an understanding of how 
important folk festivals are to com- 
munities, and what the future holds for 
their audiences, we asked six artistic 
directors from similar-size events from 
across the country to answer a list of 
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the same questions. The respondents 
and their affiliations are: James Keel- 
aghan, Summerfolk, ON; Sue Panning, 
Canmore Folk Music Festival, AB; 
Michael Hill, Mariposa Folk Festival, 
ON; Doug Cox, Vancouver Island 
MusicFest, BC; Troy Greencorn, The 
Stan Rogers Memorial Folk Festival. 
NS; and Gilles Garrand, La Grande 
Recontre and Conference Trad Mon- 
tréal, QC. While all answers reflect the 
respondents’ views, some were edited 
for length. 


Pick five artists you would love to see at 
your festival? 

J.K. Eric Bibb, Sofia Karlsson, The Cat 
Empire, Paul Kelly, La Boutinne Souriante. 

S.P. Bruce Cockburn, Ian Tyson, John 
Prine, The SteelDrivers, Elephant Revival. 

M.H. Neil Young, John Prine, Murray 
McLauchlan, Nanci Griffith and Cheryl 
Wheeler. 

D.C. Jeff Beck, Loreena McKennitt, An- 
gelique Kidjo, Karsh Kale, Bill Withers 

T.G. Jackie Greene, Adam Cohen, John 
Prine, Runrig, Hawksley Workman. 

G.G. Le Vent du Nord with Breabach, 
Alasdair Fraser with Natalie Haas, The 
Beaton Sisters, The Nordic Fiddlers Bloc, 
Yves Lambert Trio. 


What emerging musical trends have 
caught your attention of late and why? 


J.K. The decreasing presence of singer/ 
songwriters as the mainstay of many fes- 
tivals, the resurgence of traditional music 
and the acknowledgement that it’s OK to 


not be performing wholly original material. 


I think that it’s actually a healthy trend. 
S.P. “New folk” because young people 
are taking folk music and folk instruments 

and putting a modern spin on it. 

M.H. It’s not really an emerging musical 
style that grabs me so much as the huge 
number of incredibly good young singer/ 
songwriters out there. Folk music helped 
change the world in the ’60s. I see the 
same potential in young songwriters today. 
The fact that these musicians embrace 
the banjo, ukulele and acoustic guitars is 
encouraging. 

D.C. The Canadian First Nations hip-hop 
scene is producing some amazing artists 
right now. I love many of the multicul- 


r » 
‘Panning 


tural collaborations that are happening in 
the music world today. I try not to look 
at trends too much— quality rules in all 
genres! 

T.G. Social networking: festivals rely on 
word-of-mouth promotion, primarily. We 
all advertise in many ways but ultimately 
we do it to get people talking about us in 
a positive way. I believe it takes a friend 
endorsing a festival to have you ultimately 
decide to attend a folk festival in a remote 
location like Canso, to part with hundreds 
of dollars to sleep on the ground in all 
manner of weather. Social networking is 
a technology that facilitates this sharing 
of in8formation, pictures and memories 
amongst a wider group of friends. We all 
use it but most of us are rank amateurs, 
and need to educate ourselves on how to 
maximize our traffic and to build meaning- 
ful interactivity. We can make one post and 
reach 6,000 people for free, inviting them 
to participate in the conversation. There 
has never been a technology so empower- 
ing and accessible to festivals. We should 
co-fund an education program to make us 
better at what we need to know to thrive 
and grow. 
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G.G. 1 am always searching for trad’ mu- 
sic at its best, and I do find these talented 
artists at different conferences: OCFF, Folk 
Alliance, WOMEX, Showcase Scotland, 


How do you see your festival evolving 
five years from now? 

J.K. I see us drawing from a wider, more 
international pool, bringing people from 
farther afield. I would like to incorporate 
more spoken word. 

S.P. We would like to see our festival con- 
necting more with the local community over 
things like our scholarship fund for high 
school students and supporting local artists. 
Connecting with organizations that support 
and promote folk music and folk musicians, 
and generally spreading the arms of the 
festival to be more than a three-and-a-half- 
day festival, is also of importance. 

M.H. More and more acoustically 
oriented music is being produced and dis- 
tributed independently. So I see a lot more 
indie music at the festival in the future. 
Each year we expand our children’s area 
and bring in more hands-on, interactive ac- 
tivities for all festival goers. I think you’ll 
still see big-name headliners and traditional 
workshops but also maybe more in the way 
of audience participation. 

D.C. I don’t see much changing as we are 
a relatively small festival based on our site 
limitations. We will continue to fine tune 
what we do but beyond that, the challenge 
will be not to let our festival grow to the 
point of discomfort for our participants! 

T.G. We have been growing aggressively 
since our inception. Despite five significant 
site expansions, we are at capacity yet 
again. Once more we face the challenge of 
expanding and still wanting to sell out. This 


is an exciting sign of maturity. Also, we are 
poised to launch Canada’s only, it seems, 
international songwriters contest. In the 
spirit of reality entertainment, we envis- 
age the final five actually being invited to 
the festival where the audience, onsite and 
virtual, will play a major role in the final 
selection. 

G.G. Our festival is now 20 years old 
and we have just created Conference Trad’ 
Montreal. I have found that there is a need 
for a place to talk, listen and share our 
knowledge about traditional music place. 
I do believe we will provide an incredible 
opportunity for such music. 


What do you foresee as the greatest 
obstacles or challenges for your festival 
to overcome in the future? 

J.K. Generating the revenue we need out 
of a site that has limited physical capacity 
for growth. As the government begins its 
slash-and-burn campaign in arts funding we 
will have to figure out how to up our game 
with fundraising in the private sector 

S.P. We need to keep a healthy-sized 


audience and dedicated team of volunteers. 


Doug Cox 
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James Keelaghan 


The challenge is to attract new people 
while continuing to keep our core audience 
and volunteers. 

M.H. Financial sustainability is the big- 
gest problem. The cost of putting on such 
a big event is incredible. With grants and 
sponsorships dwindling, it will become a 
struggle. Ticket sales alone cannot support 
the cost of our event. Our organization, 
however, is diligently trying to cope by 
developing strategies that will allow us to 
function free from financial burdens. 

D.C. Maintaining the quality of what we 
do with costs constantly rising versus our 
limited ability to increase income potential 
for the festival, to meet rising costs. 

T.G. I really don’t see obstacles, only 
opportunities. Music is a non-destroyable 
natural resource: it can be made immoral or 
illegal, it is great for the economy and it is, 
for the most part, recession proof. 

G.G. The festival has moved to different 
locations for the last few years but now 
it’s held at University of Québec in the 
Quartier des spectacles. A big challenge 
will be to be partner The Trad’ Conference 


Photo By: John Fearnall 
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with different cultural organizations around 
the world, where presenters can preview 
performers for their festivals and venues! 


What is the best advice you have re- 
ceived in your position and from whom? 

J.K. Every act has to be special and don’t 
book anyone as a favour. Discretion bids 
me keep the source anonymous. 

S.P. Someone told me to, “Always 
remember it is about the music”. That goes 
a long way when dealing with logistics and 
details. 

M.H. Don Bird, the former AD at Sum- 
merfolk, and the incomparable Mitch 
Podolak have been generous with ideas 
and theories. Both have talked about hir- 
ing interesting artists, without regard to 
their perceived genre or age or reputation. 
Aengus Finnan, when he was AD at Shelter 
Valley, said he treated every artist the same. 
I thought that was good advice for any AD 
to follow. 

D.C. The constant advice I get from staff, 
colleagues that run other festivals, musi- 
cians, our audience and volunteers is all 
invaluable. There are too many people who 
have contributed to single one out! 

T.G. I had a wonderful mentor and friend 
Mitch Podolak. He co-produced the first 
two editions of the festival and instilled in 
me many of the principles and models that 
still serve us perfectly today. From vol- 
unteer organization, to board structure, to 
programming methodology, to site design. 
I got to start a new festival with the vision 
and knowledge of one of our country’s 
most dedicated and knowledgeable folk 
activists. 


’ 


G.G. The best advice was to become a 


world music conference. Because Montreal 
is an international cultural city, Trad’ could 


become the launching platform for artists 
— an open door for North America. And we 
receive funding support to make it happen. 


How much do you think your festival con- 
tributes to the local economy each year? 

S.P. Projecting off previous surveys, we 
contribute roughly $6 million to our local 
economy. 

M.H. Having done detailed surveys 
of our festival we know that Mariposa 
pumps literally millions of dollars into the 
economy of the Orillia and central Ontario. | 
What comes to mind is two million but I 
would say for sure well over a million. 

D.C. Significantly. Most studies say for : 
every dollar spent producing a festival, the | 
return to the community is $4 to $5. 

T.G. We have done several impact as- 
sessments over the years. The results have 
been quite consistent showing an economic 
impact to the region of $3 million. 

G.G. For the last 20 years we have given 
more than a million dollars in fees to tradi- 
tional artists from our neighbourhood, from 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada, and abroad. 


J.K. What makes your festival unique? 

First, our site. It’s possibly one of the 
most beautiful in the country. Our youth 
development program, which has been one 
of our most successful and energized initia- 
tives. The 37-year history and the institu- 
tional memory of the organization. 

S.P. Location, location, location. The 
site is spectacular with its small, intimate 
setting surrounded by the beautiful Rocky 
Mountains. 

M.H. Being the oldest and first folk 
festival in Canada is special. The stars 


§ 


Richie Havens plays at StanFest 


who’ ve played our stages give us some 
bragging rights. But the legacy that Ruth 
Jones and Estelle Klein set—and we try to 
honour— makes us historically the event 
that people think of so often (in Eastern 
Canada, anyhow) when you hear the words 
folk festival. Our beautiful setting, inviting 
atmosphere and eclectic lineups rival any 
other festival in Canada. 

D.C Our community and our site. 

T.G. Our artistic vision is to be Canada’s 
premier international songwriter festival. 
Virtually every act that we have presented 
over 15 years have been songwriters. We 
are a songwriter festival first, a folk festival 
second. Our interpretation of folk music is 
extremely wide. It’s music for folks. 

G.G. The people who participate, the mu- 
Sicians, the volunteers, the technicians and 
the sound quality, the hosting, the proxim- 
ity with the artists, the sharing of knowl- 


QKA 


edge, the equality between everyone, the 
workshops, the master classes, the bearers 
of traditions, the dancers, the location, and 
the best music that you could listen to. 


Dancing to live music has become quite 
a contentious issue with (predominantly 
seated) audiences at Canadian folk festi- 
vals. What is your policy? 

J.K. No dancing in front of the amphithe- 
atre stage. The stage itself is only about a 
foot off the ground and any dancing in front 
of the stage would seriously inhibit sight 
lines for about one-third of the audience. 
We have a dedicated dance stage and an 
area to the left of our amphitheatre stage 
reserved for that purpose. 

S.P. We are trying something new this 
year. On Saturday and Sunday evening 
only, the last acts will be bands that we 
feel will get people dancing and shaking. 
Prior to, we will take a quick break to allow 
those in a marked transition zone to gather 
their things and get ready to stand up and 
dance. Dancing is encouraged whenever 
the mood strikes, but during the bulk of the 
festival we want to keep a clear view for 
our seated audience and reserve dancing for 
a specified area only. 

M.H. We have struggled with how to 
accommodate dancing. We’ ve designated 
areas to the sides of mainstage so that those 
who wish to dance are able to do so without 
blocking the sight lines of seated patrons. 
This year we’ve programmed one of our 
stages almost exclusively for dancers. 

D.C. We allow dancing in front of our 
evening stage. Musicians like to play for 


Gilles Garré 


dancers and perform better when they can. 
It is a shared exchange. We are passionate 
about that opinion! 

T.G. We allow dancing at the sides of the 
mainstage audience by a 20’-by-20’ video 
screen. 

G.G. We are the society for the promo- 
tion of traditional dance in Quebec. For 20 
years we have had dance workshops and 
veillées where musicians constantly prove 
that not only are they good in concert but 
can also make dancers dance at their best, 
on the call and on the beat! 


Which act has surprised you the most, 
good or bad, and why? 

J.K. This is my first year, so I can’t really 
say. But I am sure that there are going to be 
surprises. 

S.P. Luke Doucet and Melissa McClel- 
land. Although I knew they were great 
performers I was blown away by the energy 
they projected. They had people transfixed 
during every song. 

M.H. I hired Don McLean as the 
Saturday night headliner in 2007 but was 
surprised at the reaction I got from many 
people who thought he was “past his due 
date”. Don turned out to be gracious and 
musically still at the top of his game. He 
had everyone in the park up and singing 
along with on American Pie. And nobody 
complained. 

D.C. We function in the spirit of the festi- 
val being a shared event. Everyone who at- 
tends contributes. The music touching each 
person onstage and off is a very personal 
thing and every attendee would answer this 
question with their own experience. I have 
the ‘ultimate’ personal moment at least 
five or 10 times every year. It’s about the 
festival, not a single performer! 

T.G. What surprises me is that despite 
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15 years, there can still be utter surprises 
that happen every year. 

G.G. It’s always good to discover the 
privilege we have in passing knowledge 
between generations. 


What do you want an audience to feel 
and then experience when they walk 
onto your site? 

J.K. I want them to feel welcome and 
safe and filled with a sense of excitement. 

S.P. We want people to feel welcome 
and have a sense of anticipation of a 
great weekend. We would like people 
to experience great music in an intimate 
setting and feel they are part of a com- 
munity of people who have a shared love 
of music. 

M.H. I hope that our audience will feel 
something special, worth repeating and 
cherishing. I want the patrons to find mu- 
sic that they like, that the music on our 
Stages is not what you hear on the radio 
each day but still enjoyed by millions. 
DiC. Peace, elation, love, surprise and a 
feeling of belonging. Home. 

T.G. Safe. Free. Natural. That they 
are among friends. That they can leave 
their title, cellphone and worries behind 
and just enjoy the present. We simply 
facilitate the meeting moment when an 
artist has something important to say and 
an eager audience is wanting to listen. 
Whenever things seem too complicated, 
we just need to come back to this basic 
reason why we exist. 

G.G. That they belong to their music 
and dance community, and our festival is 
for them, with them, and about them — a 
cultural event that brings the best music 
from the world traditions to be shared 
with others. 


Just how wide can the folk festival 
umbrella open before it’s no longer 
considered a folk festival? Or, does it 
matter? 

J.K. I think what matters is that the acts 
and the audience get the ethic of a folk 
festival. It’s important that “headline” 
acts fully participate in the festival rather 
than parachute in. The heart and soul of a 
folk festival is the workshop and as long 
as performers understand its mechanics, 
you can go anywhere with anybody. I 
remember years ago at Calgary partici- 
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pating in a workshop with Lennie Gal- 
lant, Niamh Parsons and Gil Scott Heron. 
One of the best workshops I have ever 
participated in because Gil embraced it, 
played to the theme and was generous in 
letting us into his songs and participating 
in ours. 

S.P. Folk has always been an evolving 
term and can mean different things to 
different people. I think it is important to 
figure out where your niche is within the 
folk community and present music that 
will allow you to be relevant and success- 
ful. To me folk music is about musician- 
ship, about storytelling, about making 
good music without being driven by the 
masses. It is about an alternative. 

M.H. Much of what folk festivals 
program nowadays would be totally alien 
to what was on a Mariposa stage in the 
early 1960s. It is important to me that 
folk music adapt to changes in musical 
tastes but only to a point. There is a core 
musical and intellectual sense of what 
folk music is and I believe that it does 
matter what we program and what we 
support. It is a constant struggle to keep 
some purity in what we offer. I admire 
festivals that promote very traditional 
styles of folk. I also like to see contem- 
porary artists at festivals. Yet, the danger 
of watering a folk festival down until it 
becomes just a music festival constantly 
worries me. It really matters that we keep 
promoting what we see as folk music. 

D.C. It doesn’t matter. It’s about posi- 
tive celebration and growth. Those things 
exist in all genres of music and in all 
types of people. That is folk. We are not a 
library or an academic study. 

T.G. Smart festivals have a vision and 
get to know their audience. We stretch 
our audience but don’t disrespect them. 

I had an emotional moment a few years 
back when Rick Emmett, armed with an 
acoustic guitar, sang a Triumph hit and 
hit the most amazing high notes. Took me 
back to my garage band days. Triumph 

at a folk festival! Of course, Mitch once 
told me, folk music is music for folks. 

G.G. We don’t have a problem being 
a trad’ music and dance festival and 
conference that belongs to the folk and 
world music community. That’s what we 
are. We will continue to take our place as 
a link in the chain of cultural solidarity. 
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Miss Quincy sings as if clothing might be an op- 
tion. Is this set in a saloon or a cathouse? 


— Miss Quincy, Page 78 
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Even the auld traditional biddy, Step It Out 
Mary, makes it home with a fresh pair of nickers. 
— The Navigators, Page 79 | 
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Woody Guthrie 
Woody At 100: The Woody Guthrie Cen- 
tennial Collection (Smithsonian Folkways) 

Herein lie the songs that 
inspired the likes of Bob Dylan, 
Bruce Springsteen, U2, Pete 
Seeger ... and kick-started a 
universal interest in folk music 
that continues to this day. 

This year, of course, marks 
the centennial of Guthrie’s 
birth, July 14, 1912. And to 
commemorate, Smithson- 
ian Folkways have released 
this lavish three-CD box set 
complete with a remarkable 
150-page book abundantly and 
beautifully illustrated with pho- 
tos, lyrics, letters and Guthrie’s 
idiosyncratic ink drawings. It 
also includes two lengthy, if 
somewhat sanitized, biographi- 
cal essays from Robert Santelli 
(author of This Land Is Your 
Land: Woody Guthrie and 
the Journey of an American 
Folk Song) and Jeff Place (the 
Smithsonian’s Grammy Award- 
winning archivist). The incred- 
ibly detailed notes accompany- 
ing each song, however, are 
impressively learned. 

The three discs include a 
total of 57 tracks—21 of them 
previously unreleased live re- 
cordings and six original songs 
available on record for the first 
time. While the triple-disc, Li- 


brary of Congress Recordings, 
released by Rounder Records 
in 1988, inevitably includes 
crossover titles, the mate- 

rial included in Woody At 100 
comes from entirely different 
recording sessions. And they 
include some of the most beau- 
tiful, meaningful and insightful 
folk songs ever written in the 
U.S.A. This Land Is Your Land 
and Pastures of Plenty remain 
resolutely poetic masterpieces. 
Of course there’s the odd piece 


of doggerel, too, My Little Seed, 


All Work Together and The 
Ladies Auxiliary being the most 
obvious. But Guthrie’s endear- 
ing legacy lies in the compas- 
sion and outrage he articulated 
on behalf of the downtrodden, 
destitute and disenfranchised. 
While he often used humour on 
songs like Talkin’ Dust Bowl, 
Do Re Mi, or So Long, It’s Been 
Good To Know You, Hangknot, 
Slipknot, 1913 Massacre and 
Ludlow Massacre are raw, har- 
rowing and unnerving tales of 
racism and corporate greed. 

As was his want, Guthrie 
frequently took traditional tunes 
and added new lyrics. Blow Ye 
Winds, Stagger Lee and Gypsy 
Davy, however, are pretty much 
pleasingly unaltered. While the 
majority of these recordings 
feature just the man and his gui- 


tar, the likes of Cisco Houston, 
Lead Belly, Pete Seeger, Lee 
Hays, Sonny Terry and Brownie 
McGhee all make notable albeit 
occasional appearances. 

As for the previously un- 
released material, Guthrie’s 
appearance on the BBC Radio 
program The Children’s Hour, 
recorded in London in 1944, 
singing Roy Acuff’s Wabash 
Cannonball, the traditional 
Stager Lee and 900 Miles 
before finishing with his own 
Pretty Boy Floyd, stands as 
an endearing testament to his 
brazen talents. Still, with the 
exception of the astute Big 
City Ways, most of the residual 
material remains of historical 
interest only. 

All in all though, Woody At 
100 1s a fascinating and often 
rewarding venture into the 
life and times of a truly iconic 
character. 

— By Roddy Campbell 


Le Vent du Nord 
Tromper Le Temps (Borealis) 

Le VDN are no longer the 
new kids on the bloque, but 
they continue to exhibit the 
vitality and freshness that was 
so characteristic of their early 


days. Ten years in and Tromper 
Le Temps rocks and reels with 
the best of them. So we get 
Lettre A Durham, a rebuttal to 
Lord Durham, who once sug- 
gested that French-Canadians 
would be reduced to a position 
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of “hopeless inferiority” if they 
continued in their adherence to 
French language and culture. 
Also nice to see is this very tra- 
ditional band tackling the very 
contemporary issue of shale gas 
extraction (fracking) on Le Di- 
able Et Le Fermier. Along the 
way there are plenty of tunes 
and songs from that deep well 
of Québécois memory, impec- 
cably played and recorded, with 
unmistakeable soul and spirit. 

— By Richard Thornley 


Solas 
Reunion — A Decade of Solas (DVD) 
(Compass Records) 

What better way to celebrate 
10 years as a band than to get 
everyone together who has 
played in and with Solas over 
the years for a big shindig 
and film the whole shebang? 
Originally recorded in 2005; 
Reunion has been released in 
North America by our good 
friends at Compass. Just listing 
the names of the players gives 
you a whetted appetite for 
some excellent music and the 
DVD does not disappoint in 
any way. Seamus Egan, Winnie 
Horan, Deirdre Scanlan, Karan 
Casey, Eamon McElholm, Mick 
McAuley, John Doyle, John 
Williams and Donal Clancy 
deliver a wonderful set in front 
of a rapt audience at Indre Stu- 
dios in Philadelphia. Even their 
usual side musicians — singer 
Antje Duvekot, bassist Chico 
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Huff, percussionists Ben Whit- 
man and John Anthony, and 
keyboardist Michael Aharon— 
are there to add their weight to 
an already stellar lineup. The 
concert footage is interspersed 
with interviews with the band 
members, which adds to the 
excitement of the event as each 
one waxes lyrical about the 
band, demonstrating their obvi- 
ous love of the music and the 
musical connection. Whether 
you are a dyed-in-the-wool 
fan or a newbie who wants to 
know what all the fuss is about, 
this DVD is for you. A beauti- 
fully filmed and recorded me- 
mento of a truly special group, 
firing on every single cylinder. 
The DVD is dedicated to late 
mentor and producer Johnny 
Cunningham. He would have 
been proud! 

— By Tim Readman 


Andrew Bird 
Break It Yourself (Bella Union/Mom & Pop) 

As Thelonious Monk once 
told one of his sidemen, “A 
genius is the one most like 
himself.” There’s probably no 
better description for singer/ 
songwriter/violinist Andrew 
Bird who, after a preliminary 
flirtation with swing, has 
become the foremost creator of 
Andrew Bird music. Break It 
Yourself is just the latest instal- 
ment in a decade-long streak of 
stunning albums that find Bird 
trotting around a sonic globe 
of his own finely calibrated 
devising. 

You might think loops of 
bowed and pizzicato strings, 
whistling and gently strummed 
guitars constitute a narrow 
palette for expression, but 
Bird’s gifts for melody (both 
instrumental and crooned), 
one-man orchestration and sly 
profundity (and his shrewd 
cultivation of sidemen and 
female co-singers, including 
indie it-girl Annie Clark of St. 


Vincent) prove inexhaustible 


on track after exquisite, suite- 
like track. As it always does, 
genius beggars description, so 
a mere listing of ingredients 
will never get at the heady and 
heartfelt pleasures with which 
Bird typically crams an album. 
Better you should just listen 
to Break It Yourself as soon as 
possible, in order to reserve 
its berth on your Favourite 
Albums of 2012 list. 

— By Scott Lingley 


The Coal Creek Boys 
Hard At It In Old Town (independent) 

Johnpaul Smith placed 
second in the Beaver Tales cat- 
egory of Calgary Folk Music 
Festival’s 9th annual songwrit- 
ing contest with a song called 
Snow, a simply beautiful song 
about driving home. Never 
having crossed paths with him 
before, I gratefully accepted 
anew CD from his band, The 
Coal Creek Boys, based in 
Lethbridge. WOW. I love being 
wowed — it doesn’t happen 
often enough. 

Hard At It In Old Town is a 
terrific 18-song country/rock 
album, which partly explores 
the Elk Valley’s rich and 
vibrant coal mining history. 

It also includes songs of the 
American war of indepen- 
dence, the U.S. Civil War and 
just some great country songs. 
I was hooked from the open- 
ing song, Mama Please, about 
not wanting to work down in 
a mine. It starts out as a pretty 
standard sounding rough-and- 
tumble, gritty country tune. 
Then in sneaks in an accordion 
and the whole tone of the song 
changes. That’s damn good 
musician-ship. These boys 
have got something extra. 

May 22nd 1902 recalls 
Canada’s second-greatest 
mining disaster when 128 men 
died underground. I love its 
haunting chorus which gave 


me chills: “Coal Creek Coal 
Creek laced with black gold / 
Coal Creek Coal creek robber 
of many souls”. 

The Ghost is a stand-out 
Pogue-ish rocker about an Irish 
immigrant in the American 
army fighting the British. Hard 
At It In Old Town is a terrific, 
hard-rocking debut from a band 
I want to hear more of ... and 
soon. 

— By les siemieniuk 


Great Lake Swimmers 
New Wild Everywhere (Nettwerk Productions) 

Bands today don’t so much 
exist to write songs, they ex- 
ist to create slabs of texture, 
moods or atmospheres. This 
was a revelation that occurred 
when watching The Deep Dark 
Woods at last year’s Edmonton 
Folk Music Festival. The band 
played well and were good but, 
if pressured, one couldn’t really 
point out any particular song 
that made the set. It was just an 
overall feeling of quality. 

The same could be said 
for Great Lake Swimmers. 
Their latest release continues 
to expand their reputation as 
a quality Canadian band in 
the wake of earlier successes 
such as Lost Channels (2009, 
shortlisted for the 2009 Polaris 
Music Prize and nominated 
for a Juno), Onigiara (2007), 
Bodies & Minds (2005), and 
Great Lake Swimmers (2003). 
Sure, they have a songwriter in 
the person of Tony Dekker but 
it’s the band, through a series of 
personnel changes, that seems 
to be the focus of the qualities 
that make them unique. The 
songs are good but detailed 
examination reveals them to be 
mostly made of catchphrases 
such as “turns like a wheel,” 
or “changes with the wind,” or 
“easy come, easy go.” It’s the 
band with its mellow folk-rock, 
slightly traditional feel that 
makes it all work. Dekker, him- 


self, alludes to this process in 


his examination of a land’s cul- 


ture in Fields Of Progeny. The 
latest lineup of Dekker, Erik 
Arnesen, Greg Millson, Bret 
Higgens and Miranda Mulhol- 
land seems well up to the task 


of continuing the band’s legacy. 


Long may they swim. 
— By Barry Hammond 


Justin Townes Earle 
Nothing’s Gonna Change the Way You 
Feel About Me Now (Bloodshot) 
Growing up with such an 
infamous dad would be tough 
on three counts: you’d be sick 
of hearing it, his music would 
forever cast a shadow on your 
own, and he’s hardly the poster 
dad for all-round fatherhood. 
So when this apple sings to the 
tree about his loneliness, you 
know he’s digging deep and 
sharing some real pain. Makes 
you wonder if he’ll follow in 
all of dad’s footsteps or be 
free enough to choose one of 
his own. His fifth release in as 
many years, the younger Earle 
has proven his potential, writ- 
ing his own music and, despite 
a voice that quickly reveals 
the gene pool, his brand of 
self-confessional country with 
its folk-blues edge begs more. 
However, Nothing ’s Gonna 
Change is no Harlem River 
Blues. He seems shaky in his 
delivery, with pristine, ornate 


Earle 


Justin Towne 
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horn arrangements only serving 
to underline the fact across 
10 fresh, low-key originals. 
He calls it Memphis Soul—an 
intentional shift away from 
his last record. Recorded live 
inside a North Carolina church, 
he’s in search of something that 
barely materializes. There’s a 
sadness here that’s stultifying 
and, even when the backdrop 
picks up its energy level as 
it does on Baby’s Got A Bad 
Idea, Earle seems barely along 
for the ride. There’s a certain 
charm to this much drabness, 
however, this is hardly endear- 
ing. 

Maria is perked up with 
great B3 from Skylar Wilson 
and Paul Newhaus’s spidery 
lead guitar is front and centre 
throughout. Yet Earle sounds 
like he’s on his last legs. Wont 
Be The Last Time comes to the 
rescue, matching production 
to performance, showcasing 
Earle’s distinctive songwrit- 
ing in its right light. Memphis 
In The Rain, likewise, ups the 
ante as the band fills in around 
a slightly rejuvenated Earle be- 
fore the dirge-like Unfortunate- 
ly, Anna drags him down again. 
Ending with a (comparatively) 
semi-charged up Movin’ On, the 
diary slams shut as Earle clones 
the Man In Black. There is 
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subtle magic to be found in the 
musicianship across this release 
and Earle has his moments, yet 
they’re few and far between as 
he seems to be searching for 
something, not quite finding it 
here. He will. 

— By Eric Thom 


Silk Road Music 
Standing Out (Autumn Cloud Recording) 

It’s been a long time since 
we had a new recording from 
Vancouver’s Silk Road Music, 
which emerged in 1998 with a 
charming and effortless blend 
of Chinese, Celtic and Brazil- 
ian sounds. So it was a double 
surprise to see a new release 
from Silk Road, and to hear the 
prevalence of flamenco music 
on this disc. 

Silk Road Music has been 
the umbrella for a number of 
“world musicians” over the 
years, but Qiu Xia He (pro- 
nounced Chew Shah Her) has 
always been at the helm. Qiu 
Xia has expressed gratitude 
that she learned her instrument, 
the pipa, in China, so that she 
has a broad command of its 
techniques and repertoire. But 
it was on a government-spon- 
sored tour of Canada that Qiu 
Xia encountered a world of 
seemingly infinite genres and 
styles, and an atmosphere of 
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freedom to explore at will. Qiu 
Xia had found a home for her 
adventurous spirit. 

Silk Road’s recordings have 
been intermittent since the 1998 
release of Endless. Autumn 
Cloud in 2005 touted Silk 
Road’s first foray into flamenco 
music but much has happened 
in the interim to galvanize that 
fusion, namely the marriage 
of Qiu Xia with flamenco 
guitarist Andre Thibault. The 
two obviously enjoy a charged 
conversation between their 
instruments, and an ever-evolv- 
ing exploration of their unique 
blend. 

Standing Out opens with a 
Celso Machado composition, 
and the years of collaboration 
between them have made Qiu 
Xia at ease with this material. 
She lingers over the melodic 
phrases and makes them sing, 


and the piece climaxes with 
Celso showing off his bub- 
blingly inventive percussion. 

Qiu Xia took time off to study 
flamenco music in Spain and 
this is put to good use in Pas- 
sion’s Promise, co-written with 
Vancouver composer Moshe 
Denburg. The piece takes the 
guitar and pipa into new har- 
monic territory, complex and 
compelling, blending a modern 
sensibility with dramatic jazz 
riffs for the guitar. 

To Mi La brings forth Andre’s 
oud, an instrument he came to 
master during his fascination 
with Middle Eastern music. He 
also beguiles with the bans- 
uri flute on this track, which 
evokes a range of emotions 
entirely different from the bra- 
vura strumming of the flamenco 
works. 

I recently brought this CD 
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with me on a car trip, which 
could have been subtitled Let’s 
All Park On The Freeway 
And See Who Drives Over 
The Median First. | listened 
through the album twice before 
I got into second gear, yet still 
wanted to listen again on the 
trip back home. 

— By Lark Clark 


Punch Brothers 
Who’s Feeling Young Now? (Nonesuch) 
The Punch Brothers remind 
me of the Vancouver Canucks: 
they have all the pieces in place 
but somehow they don’t man- 
age to come up with a complete 
winner. 


They’re all amazing musi- 
cians in their prime. Led by 
Chris Thile, who knocked 
people out with his mandolin 
playing when he was 13 and 
now plays with the likes of 


JUNE 29°, 30° & JULY 1* 
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Yo-Yo Ma and Brad Meldhau, 
every member of the Punch 
Brothers (a name borrowed 
from Mark Twain) is in the top 
echelon of new acoustic music. 
And musically the album is 
seriously ambitious: just about 
every song is like a classical 
piece, with different move- 
ments and recurring themes. 
There are definitely some 
awe-inspiring and downright 
beautiful moments on this al- 
bum. The harmonies on Sooner 
or Never soar like Crosby, Stills 
and Nash at their best, while 
No Concern is hard to get out 
of my head. And their instru- 
mental version of Radiohead’s 
Kid A is downright moody, with 
plucked violin and bowed bass. 
But sometimes those daz- 
zling plays between the Sedin 
twins are not enough. To these 
ears Thile’s Graham Nash-lite 
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vocals aren’t quite up to the 
rest of the musicianship here, at 
least not to carry the whole al- 
bum. I found it refreshing when 
fiddler Gabe Witcher was lead 
vocalist on Hundred Dollars. 
Hopefully we’ll hear more of 
Witcher’s voice in future Punch 
Brothers outings. 

— By Mike Sadava 


Altan 
Gleann Nimhe — The Poison Glen (Com- 
pass Records) 

It is close to 30 years ago that 
Ireland’s Altan got together and 
in that time they have become 
unparalleled ambassadors 
for the music of their native 
Donegal. They spent some time 
with mega-label Virgin Records 
and have released music featur- 
ing symphonic arrangements 
and also collaborated with 
the likes of Dolly Parton, The 
Chieftains, Bonnie Raitt and 
Alison Krauss. Thankfully this 
release brings them back to the 
very core of their music. Twin 
fiddlers Mairéad Ni Mhaonaigh 
(who is also their lead vocalist) 
and Ciaran Tourish still provide 
a lot of the fireworks, and they 
are brilliantly supported by the 
notable contributions of Dermot 
Byrne on accordion, Mark 
Kelly on guitar and bouzouki, 
Ciaran Curran on bouzouki and 
mandolin, and Daithi Sproule 
on guitar and vocals. This is a 
welcome return to form and a 
must-have for any true fan of 
Irish traditional music. 

— By Tim Readman 


Carolina Chocolate 
Drops 
Leaving Eden (Nonesuch) 

Veteran producer and guitarist 
Buddy Miller leaves little in 
the way of sonic fingerprints on 
this southern string band’s fol- 
low-up to 2010’s Grammy-win- 
ning Genuine Negro Jig. Banjo 
and fiddle still take the lead, 
with just a few added touches 


Carolina Chocolate Drops 


like cello (Leaving Eden) and 
beatboxing (Country Girl), both 
natural progressions, especially 
given their 2010 left-field cover 
of Blu Cantrell’s R&B hit Hit 
"Em Up. Otherwise they don’t 
stray very far from their roots, 
deftly interweaving blues, 
old-timey and acoustic music 
into a beguiling, hypnotic mix, 
especially on their cover of No 
Man’s Mama. Singer Rhiannon 
Giddens somehow steps over 
close to a century of interven- 
ing time to deliver a vocal both 
brassy and sly without sounding 
like an archivist. Is it too early 
to start talking about a second 
Grammy? 

—By Tom Murray 


Dr. John 
Locked Down (Nonesuch) 

As the latest in a succession 
of ’60s icons shined up for 
the pitchfork generation, Mac 
Rebennack (a.k.a. Dr. John the 
Night Tripper) runs the risk of 
being sidelined by the celebrity 
of his own producer, Black 
Keys guitarist Dan Auerbach. 
No worries, there; Locked 
Down stands as a worthy 
entry in the Dr. John canon, an 
up-to-date recasting that loses 
none of the Night Tripper’s 


spectral yawp and grime while 
still adding a taut muscularity 
to the proceedings. It’s a gritty, 
sweaty, rocking affair that 
sounds less like Gris-Gris (Au- 
erbach’s stated goal) as it does 
an amalgam of the variously 
flavoured albums that Reben- 
nack has put out since the *60s, 
the juiciest garage rock, funk 
and New Orleans piano strut 
boiled down into (forgive the 
obvious) gumbo. Eleggua kicks 
on African rhythms, Revolution 
whirls on fierce garage-rock, 
and there isn’t a weak cut to 
be heard; no nostalgia here, 
ma’am, just the funky facts. 

— By Tom Murray 
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Caetano Veloso and 
David Byrne 
Live at Carnegie Hall (Nonesuch) 

In 2004 Carnegie Hall invited 
Caetano Veloso to curate its 
Perspectives series. The 
parameters of the series allow 
the curator not only to provide 
artists an opportunity for a 
gilded New York appearance, 
but to take the stage alongside 
those artists. The one American 
musician that Veloso selected 
was David Byrne. 

Byrne and Veloso had been 
acquainted for some time. 
They first met at a Brazilian 
film festival where each was 
presenting a feature-length film. 
But ultimately each is a musi- 
cian, and while Veloso had been 
a fan since seeing Stop Making 
Sense in a movie theatre, Byrne 
had since “fallen down the rab- 
bit hole of Brazilian music”. As 
songwriters, each had tremen- 
dous admiration for the other’s 
work. 

David Byrne has been Pop 
Music’s Ambassador to Brazil- 
ian Music, and the Carnegie 
Hall concert was a musical 
summit meeting. Before an 
adoring crowd (every song 
is recognized and applauded 
within the first few bars), the 
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event was part love-in, part 
retrospective, part diplomat- 
ic event. Byrne is associated 
with a strong visual element 
and high production values 
but here he meets Veloso on 
common ground: stripped 
down playing on an acoustic 
guitar, with only cello and 
light percussion for accom- 
paniment. 

The setting allows the 
writing to stand on its own 
merits, to view the songs 
through a longer lens. The 
acoustics and the reputa- 
tion of The Hall put the 
music in a whole ’nuther 
context: here’s an opportu- 
nity to appreciate Brazilian 
music through the ears of 
an American pop icon, and 
here’s an opportunity to put 
David Bryne’s songwriting 
shoulder to shoulder with 
Veloso’s acknowledged 
gems of the craft. 

The result is charming. 
The understatement of the 
evening, and the glowing 
mutual respect of the artists 
create an evening of wonder- 
ful music, shared. 

— By Lark Clark 


Steve Coffey & 
The Lokels 
Bovine World Rail (Steve Coffey Music) 
Creative is the key word 
with Steve Coffey. Whether 
he’s in the sound studio 
making music or in the art 
studio making paintings (his 
other passion and career), 
Coffey is an extremely 
creative man. His paint- 
ings, which are primarily 
either landscapes, which 
usually feature cloud-filled 
skies in various moods, or 
rail cars with evocative and 
ambiguous words stencilled 
on them, are represented by 
several prominent galleries 
in both Alberta and British 
Columbia and he’s been 


featured in Canadian Art 
magazine. His recording 
career is equally impressive 
with a string of discs in the 
alt-country/folk/roots/bluesy 
vein: East Of East Coulee 
(2002), 32 Below Sessions 
(2004), Same Boy (2006), 
and Twirlin’ Girl Boogie 
(2008). This latest may be 
his most satisfying yet. The 
songwriting has a wide and 
varied palette, it’s self-as- 
sured and mature, but still 
with a playful youthful 
quality that’s extremely 
inventive and the realization 
of each track by the musi- 
cians in his band (who’ve 
been with him for 10 years 
now) is equally creative and 
solid. Guest singer Toby 
Malloy is particularly fine 
on the duet Closure but there 
are so many pleasurable 
tracks (particularly Intoler- 
ance Tune, Ten Pin, Sleep, 
Fightin’ Days, and Once 
From An Island) you almost 
have to list the entire disc. 
The man is an industry (and 
a great one) unto himself. 

— By Barry Hammond 


Ana Egge 
Bad Blood (Ammal Records) 

I wouldn’t advise listening 
to Ana Egge’s latest disc if 
you’re in a dark mood. The 
characters in her songs—the 
evil murderer/rapist, the in- 
mate nobody visits in prison, 
the lover who beat the rap 
by lying through his teeth, 
the call girls who held the 
men dying of the Spanish flu 
—are not exactly uplifting. 

Egge’s sixth disc is 
cloaked in darkness. She al- 
most out-Lucindas Lucinda 
Williams in that department. 
In fact, Williams has raved 
about Egge, calling her the 
“folk Nina Simone”. 

That said, it’s an interest- 
ing album held together by 


Egge’s clear but matter-of-fact 
voice, Steve Earle’s solid but 
stark alt-country production 
and lots of great lines like, “/ 
burned my hands to hold you, 1 
see it now and why you ran”. 
Be prepared for the darkness, 
but there’s a bit of light at the 
end of this tunnel when she 
croons the Charlie Rich classic 
There Won't Be Any More. 
— By Mike Sadava 


Various Artists 
Brazilian Beat (Putumayo) 

Put Putumayo’s Brazilian 
Beat on the shelf with the 
label’s five previous Brazilian 
albums. This collection focuses 
on bossa grooves with electron- 
ica tweaks and beats. The tracks 
are predictably frothy, though 
there are a couple of surprises. 
Every Brazilian artist has re- 
corded a version of Bananeira 
but here’s a distinctive funk-up 
with great trombone and sax 
solos, recorded in a Brooklyn 
basement. Rogé’s catchy me- 
lodic tale of a wife’s revenge, 
A Nega E O Malandro, invokes 
the kind of singalongs you hear 
at Brazilian futebol matches. 
And I can’t get Marcello’s Anel 
de Saturno out of my head. 

— By Lark Clark 


John Carroll & The 
Epic Proportions 
Everybody Smokes In Hell (Independent) 
John Carroll preaches with 
the fervour of a religious man, 
but the objects of his deri- 
sion and scorn tend to be the 
righteous, not the sinners. The 
Ottawa-based singer/songwriter 
has a mordant sense of humour, 
nailing both the smug among us 
(Piggies) and the lazy (Frontal 
Lobotomy Blues) in a savage, 
sharp manner, sounding at 
times like a Mississippi blues- 
man let loose on the modern 
world. He’s a witty lyricist, a 
raging moralist (though not the 
kind you see on TV), a deft jug- 


Rory Block a 


gler of folk and blues music and 
his voice hints at venom barely 
contained. The three-piece Epic 
Proportions keep him grounded 
in the now, with clattery, often 
tastefully understated backing, 
winding snake-wise around his 
ramblings; definitely a must- 
have for intelligent roots music. 
— By Tom Murray 


Rory Block 
I Belong to the Band (Stony Plain) 

Block keeps it simple and 
even stark in her tribute to the 
late Rev. Gary Davis, a man 
she once sat at the foot of as 
a 14-year-old girl voracious 
for fingerpicking blues guitar 
knowledge. Straight from the 
wellspring, as it were, and 
while she dabbled in other 
styles in her youth she’s spent 
the last three decades or so with 
the acoustic blues that ended 
her early desire to be a classi- 
cal guitar player. / Belong to 
the Band is 11 tracks of Davis 
gospel-blues compositions that 
are stomped, strummed, picked, 
hollered and whispered as befits 
music that should shake with 
passion. No reverent archivist, 
Block shakes the dust off while 
pounding out biblical narratives 
like Samson & Delilah to the 


congregation, and while there’s 

a stern moral to be found it’s 

also sexy as hell, which, some 

might say, is exactly the point. 
— By Tom Murray 


lan Tyson 
Raven Singer (Stony Plain) 

Whatever the intent of the 
title of his fifteenth solo release 
actually is, Raven Singer is a 
very apt way to describe Ian 
Tyson’s voice now that he’s 
edging up on 80. The story of 
how he lost his vocal range in 
recent years is one that’s been 
repeated enough times to leave 
out here, but suffice to say that 
Tyson’s now cracked, rasping 


> 
of 


lan Tysor / 
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and occasionally whispered 
instrument is far more riveting 
to many of us than the smooth 
baritone he once owned. The 
clear-eyed, nuanced stories 
scattered throughout, whether 
south-of-the-border travelogues 
like Back To Baja or elegies 
for old friends like Blueberry 
Susan, are served well by that 
voice, lending them a wistful 
tone. The band is top notch, 
as always, Thom Moon, Gord 
Maxwell and Lee Worden 
colouring in around the lyrics, 
stepping lightly on the rhythm 
and underpinning some of 
Tyson’s most graceful melodies 
yet. Intimations of mortality, 
regret and nostalgia abound, but 
the old man doesn’t sound like 
he’s done with either ranching 
or writing songs yet. 

— By Tom Murray 


Chris Stevens with 
the Stevens Family 
When The Wagon Was New (lndpendent) 

For most back porch musi- 
cians, laying down the tracks 
for your own album is a fantasy 
at best. Occasionally, someone 
musters up the energy, time, 
enthusiastic supporters and the 
cash to make the dream come 
true. 

Alas, the resulting disc is 
more often a vanity project 
than a commercially viable 
entity. Such is the case with this 
13-track release, comprised of 
eight traditional tunes and five 
covers, notably one by Gillian 
Welch (Red Clay Halo) and an- 
other by Harlan Howard (Gone, 
Gone, Gone). There are some 
fine instrumental chops on the 
album, especially the banjo 
playing on Train 45, but there 
are some inconsistencies on the 
vocal tracks throughout. It’s not 
awful, it’s just cringe-worthy 
in spots. 

I suppose the best that can be 
said is better luck next time. 

— By Doug Swanson 
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Wool On Wolves 
Grey Matter (Rawico Radio) 

Maybe they named 
their disc Grey Matter 
because they’re all pretty 
smart. According to their 
website, everyone in this 
Edmonton band is a uni- 
versity graduate, a couple 
of them with double de- 
grees. The apparently least 
educated of them works 
for a civil engineering firm 
and coaches track and field 
at the university on the 
side. The album is pretty 
smart, too, with interesting 
lyrics, but the intelligence 
doesn’t get in the way of 
them having a rollicking 
good time. 

With textures varying 
from rock to country, with 
a little Velvet Under- 
ground thrown in for good 
measure and vocals in the 
Ryan Adams ballpark, 
songwriter and singer 
Thomas Reikie explores 
alt-country territory but 
with flourishes from 
trumpet and glockenspiel 
to cello and synthesizer. 

I guess you could call it 
folk-rock with emphasis 
on the rock. This five-man 
group lays it down strong 
and with feeling, compli- 
menting Reikie’s songs 
with solid rhythmic instru- 
mentation that will keep 
the stiffest bar patrons on 
the dance floor. There may 
be wool on these wolves 
but no flies for sure. 

— By Barry Hammond 


Various Artists 
African Beat (Putumayo) 
Selections from all over 
the continent, starting with 
the one female artist in 
the group, the late Busi 
Mblongo from South A fri- 
ca. The title of her album, 
UrbanZulu, said it all. 


Ss 


Mali continues to domi- 
nate western distribution 
with four of the 11 tracks. 
Collaborations between 
French producers and 
Malian musicians continue 
to generate heat, as with 
Donso, mixing electronica 
with live percussion and 
two n’gonis. While some 
of the raw power and drive 
of traditional music gets 
lost in the studio wash, it’s 
a relief to see the tradition 
of social commentary 
through the medium of 
music continuing, i.e. 
Senegal’s Lek Sen exhort- 
ing young people to work 

“to be stronger than the 
system”. This compilation 
can point you in a number 
of fruitful directions. 

— By Lark Clark 


Ryan McGiver 
Troubled In Mind (independent) 
The laconic delivery of 
the material on this album 
is deceptively benign. The 
disconcerting theme in 
the album’s title continues 
in the selection of mostly 
traditional tunes in this 
10-song collection. Death, 
murder, funerals and fare- 


wells predominate before 
the final track, J Wouldn't 
Mind Dying. 


Yet there is a calmness 
and tranquility about this 
disc if you don’t pay too 
much attention to the lyr- 
ics or the subject matter. 
One can imagine it as 
background music at a 
Tim Burton cocktail party 
with Ichabod Crane pour- 
ing the drinks. Pleasing, 
but perverse. 

— By Doug Swanson 


Good Old War 
Come Back As Rain (Sargent House) 

The Philadelphia-based 
indie-folk trio Good 
Old War comprises of 
Keith Goodwin, Daniel 
Schwartz, and Tim Arnold. 
The band’s name comes 
from the last names of 
the three members; Good 
from Goodwin, Old from 
Arnold, and War from 
Schwartz. Their third 
release, Come Back As 
Rain, is a stellar collec- 
tion of brightly woven 
melodies and harmonies, 
juxtaposing homesick 
longing with cheerful and 
vibrant acoustic instru- 
mentation. In keeping with 
the homesick theme, Can’t 
Go Home is an introspec- 
tive look at long-distance 
relationships and the 
need for independence. 
Amazing Eyes is a haunt- 
ing, yet lively song about 
unrequited love. Pres- 
ent For The End Of The 
World is an inventive and 
quirky twist on mortality 
with spirited rhythms and 
energetic guitars—a song 
of hope and happiness 
for all. 

With its bright guitars, 
perfectly blended voices, 
uptempo rhythms and 
close harmonies, this disc 
provides for a perfect 
summer-time listen. 

— By Phil Harries 


Del Barber 
Headwaters (Six Shooter) 

Hot on the heels of his 
WCMA-winning Love Songs 
for the Last Twenty, Winni- 
peg native Barber serves up a 
winning debut for Six Shooter 
Records that seems tailored 
to cement his reputation as 
a rising star of the Canadian 
singer/songwriter set (and en- 
trench him on the playlists of 
Canada’s national broadcaster). 
He writes great hooks, for one 
thing, and gets great support 
from producer/keyboardist Sam 
Kassirer and a skilled band in 
putting them across—songs like 
Can't Turn Around and Right 
Side of the Wrong only need 
one listen to become lodged 
in your head indefinitely. It’s 
certainly not a knock to say that 
Barber’s earnestly boyish voice 
and wide-eyed-yet-wise turns 
of lyrical phrase sure do remind 
me of Idahoan folk darling Josh 
Ritter, even if Barber occasion- 
ally lets his penchant for clever- 
ness get a little thick, as on the 
metaphor-soaked Hen House 
Manifesto. If he seems to be 
playing ironically with someone 
else’s musical tropes on Soul 
of the Land That’s Mine, with 
its evocations of Memphis and 
the Rio Grande, there’s plenty 
about Headwaters to instill faith 
that Barber’s just getting started 
blazing his trail. 

— By Scott Lingley 
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John Campbelljohn 
Celtic Blues — Live in Hamburg (Nood 
Records) 

What a joy to slip this CD 
into the well-worn player and 
hear the opening original track, 
No Philosopher. The stripped- 
down nature of this disc is 
instantly appealing as this vir- 
tuoso slide guitar player with a 
magnificent blues-worthy voice 
captivates from the outset. 

There are no lulls, no dispos- 
able entries on this album, 
recorded in front of a respectful 
and adoring crowd in Germany. 
The 16-track recording consists 
of 11 originals and five covers, 
notably Mountain’s Mississippi 
Queen, Little Red Rooster by 
Willie Dixon and Going To My 
Hometown by Rory Gallagher. 
Perhaps it’s my imagination, 
but Campbelljohn sounds quite 
a bit like Rory in this rendition, 
channelling the blues rocker 
from the grave. 

The PR bumf about Camp- 
belljohn often remarks on him 
triumphing in a musical envi- 
ronment replete with fiddles 
and reels. This musician is a 
bluesman through and through 
and he might as well hail from 
Mississippi as Nova Scotia. 
Danke shoen. 

— By Doug Swanson 


Dan Livingstone and 
the Griffintown Jug 
Addicts 

Dan Livingstone and the Griffintown Jug 
Addicts (independent) 

There have been many 
flashbacks of Jate to the days 
when jug bands were the cat’s 
meow of the *30s and 40s. 

Yet few get it like Livingstone 
and his serious six-piece, who 
rely on homemade instruments 
for authenticity. All the more 
surprising that this talented 
finger-style guitarist hails from 
north of the 49th—he sounds 
like he hails from the Ap- 
palachians. In fact he’s been 
weaned on country blues and 
western swing, which shows 
across this too-short collection 
of nine tracks— which visit 
everyone from Merle Travis to 
John Fahey, Fred McDowell to 
Arthur (Blind) Blake. Other in- 
strumentation comes from Julia 
Narveson and her washboard 


bass, Brad Levin on washboard, 


Colin Perry on lead guitar 

and tenor banjo while Dom 
Desjardins and Jérome Dupuis- 
Cloutier chime in on Travis’s 

I Like My Chicken Frying Size 
with tenor banjo and trumpet, 
respectively. All contribute vo- 
cal harmonies but Livingstone’s 
lead goes a long way towards 


Reviews 


gluing the package together, 
with a voice reminiscent of Tim 
Buckley’s. 

The production on this disc 
is superb and the shimmer- 
ing sound of the strings on 
songs such as 6/ Highway and 
Chump Man Blues is beyond 
pleasurable. The fun and lively 
nature of their playing style, 
delivering on the genre’s pre- 
swing rhythms, ranges from 
lazy-paced (Rag Mama Rag) 
to frenetic (Done Left Here), 
with Livingstone delivering 
hyper-slide as the others dig 
in. Fahey’s Last Steam Engine 
Train is one of five highlight 
tracks yet the entire collection 
flawlessly demonstrates the 
appeal of the genre in the first 
place, adding to the sensation 
considerably. 

— By Eric Thom 


Joy Dunlop and 
Twelfth Day 
Fiere (Orange Feather Records) 

Joy Dunlop is a Gaelic singer 
and step dancer from the West 
Highlands of Scotland. Her 
latest release, following her 
excellent debut, sees her hook- 
ing up with Scottish fiddle and 
harp duo Catriona Price and 
Esther Swift, a.k.a. Twelfth 
Day. The material (other than 
one traditional Gaelic waulk- 
ing song) is based upon Gaelic 
and English poems by female 
Scottish writers, around which 
they have composed melodies 
and accompaniments to create 
this fine set of songs. Price’s 
fiddle playing is innovative and 
Swift’s performance on the con- 
cert harp gives their sound both 
fullness and depth. Dunlop’s 
beautiful voice is, as always, 
clear and true and blends 
superbly well with those of 
her two collaborators through- 
out. This is an innovative and 
imaginative recording which 
rewards repeated listening. 

— By Tim Readman 
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The Alan Kelly Gang 
Small Towns and Famous Nights 
(Blackbox Music) 

This is the debut re- 
lease from this musically 
interesting gang. It features 
Roscommon accordionist 
Alan Kelly in cahoots with 
Tola Custy on fiddle, Tony 
Byrne on guitar and Bronx 
flute and whistle player 
Steph Geremia. They’ ve 
done a ton of gigs together 
and it shows. The material 
is largely instrumental, and 
based in the Irish tradition 
although it also includes 
tunes from North America, 
Brittany and Asturias. Some 
of the pieces are traditional 
in feel while others spiral 
off into more adventurous 
territory. Their playing is 
characterized by propulsive 
rhythms and a bounciness 
that energizes the listener. 

There are also three songs 
featuring two singers. Eddi 
Reader is unmistakable on 
Connemara, while Geremia 
does a grand job on The Gar- 
den and Journey’s End. This 
is music with a big, big heart 
and a good, strong pulse that 
never misses a beat. 

— By Tim Readman 


Yarn 
Almost Home (Yarn Music) 

In the mould of hard-rock- 
in’ blue-collar roots bands 
like The Drive-By Truck- 
ers, Yarn is the latest indie 
band that may be poised for 
recognition on a national and 
international level. Almost 
Home is the Brooklyn band’s 
fifth disc since their start-up 
in 2007 (following Yarn, 
Empty Pockets, Come On In 
and Leftovers Vol. 1) and is 
helmed by veteran producer 
Bil VornDick (who’s worked 
with the likes of Alison 
Krauss, Ralph Stanley, Bob 
Dylan, Jerry Douglas, Rhon- 


da Vincent, Mark O’Connor 
and Marty Robbins, to 
name just a few). VornDick 
captures the band’s talent, 
both instrumental and song- 
spinning, in a no-nonsense 
fashion. 

They’re as basic as a bar 
band but have that classic 
aura of acts as diverse as The 
Eagles, Allman Brothers, 
Waylon Jennings, or Willie 
Nelson. Their harmonies and 
licks on both mandolin and 
guitars are impressive and 
the rhythm section is rock 
solid. Songwriter and front- 
man Blake Christiana is a 
storytelling good old boy in 
the best tradition of the road. 

Backing vocalist Sarah 
Jane adds a breathy sexiness 
to the track Heart Worth 
Breaking. This disc will 
probably be the hit of many 
an outdoor barbeque this 
summer. Check out Soft 
Rock Radio, The Loner, or 
When The Summer Ends 
and see if you can resist 
the heavy gravitational pull 
these stars exert. 

— By Barry Hammond 


The Hut People 
Picnic (Fellside Recordings_ 

This is The Hut People’s 
second album and they are 
still accordionist Sam Pirt 
and percussionist Gary 
Hammond. All the selections 
on offer here are instrumen- 
tals but that is their only 
common thread, since they 
literally range all over the 
map in terms of style and 
location. They play tunes 
from West Africa, Basque 
country, Ireland, England, 
Denmark and Bali and a few 
places in between on this 
musical adventure. Pirt’s 
commanding accordion is 
accompanied by Hammond 
on a variety of conventional 
and not-so-conventional 


instruments including a broom 
handle with bottle caps attached 
played with a wooden saw, log 
drums, Nepalese crotals, ca- 
jonito, ching chooks, bongudu, 
saucepans and, in all prob- 
ability, a kitchen sink. Yes, my 
friends, this is music distinctly 
of the roots world folk variety. 
Most of all though, it is massive 
fun. Go on, give it a go! 

— By Tim Readman 


Various Artists 
Mercyland — Hymns for the Rest of Us 
(Mercyland Record) 

Phil Madeira, the Nashville 
insider with a CV too long to 
list here, has cobbled together 
a labour of love with impres- 
sive results. Here, from the 
Interweb, is what he says about 
the project: 

“I was on my boss Emmylou’s 
tour bus in 2008 when a really 
crazy TV preacher came on the 
satellite TV and caused me to 
wonder how to counterbalance 
this bad PR God continues to 
get from his own flock. 

“So, I came up with the sim- 
ple idea of gathering together a 
few great musical artists sing- 
ing songs written around the 
basic theme of ‘What If God Is 
Loye?*:” 

Mercyland is the result, fea- 
turing artists such as Emmylou 
Harris, the Carolina Chocolate 
Drops, Dan Tyminski, The 
Civil Wars, Buddy Miller, Mat 
Kearney, Cindy Morgan, Shawn 
Mullins, Amy Stroup, and the 
North Mississippi Allstars. 
John Scofield contributes to the 
extended instrumental rendition 
of Tommy Dorsey’s Peace In 
The Valley. Madeira shows his 
comprehensive musical talents 
by playing a variety of instru- 
ments on the 12 tracks on this 
disc. Standout performances by 
all involved although, as with 
most compilations, there is a 
decided lack of cohesion. 

— By Doug Swanson 


Linda McRae 
Rough Edges and Ragged Hearts (42RPM) 

I predict that 25 years from 
now the folksingers of the day 
will still be borrowing songs 
from this disc. 

McRae, who cut her teeth 
with Spirit of the West, has been 
living in Nashville, studying 
clawhammer banjo and Appala- 
chian music. But this fifth solo 
album is no old-time pastiche. 
It’s pure McRae—no fake hill- 
billy accent but true, heartfelt 
lyrics sung with McRae’s pure, 
husky, mature voice. 

She gets help on a few tracks 
from Gurf Morlix, Doug 
Cox, The Sojourners and Ray 
Bonneville, but it’s all about the 
songs. Most of the tracks are 
co-written with her husband, 
James Whitmire. There’s plenty 
of pain, but light at the end of 
the tunnel. “J bought a house 
with no windows and it’s darker 
than three midnights in a jar,” 
she sings in Three Midnights, a 
song about addiction. The title 
song begs for affection despite 
scars and other imperfections. 

My favourite line on the 
disc speaks to McRae’s link 
between truth and love: “My 
love’s made of truth and all 
things good, I don’t end up like 
Gepetto’s boy.” While she does 
a great cover of Hank Wil- 
liams’s Ramblin’ Man, McRae’s 
own songs are up there with the 
great master. 

— By Mike Sadava 


Dave Carter & Tracy 
Grammer 
Little Blue Egg (Red House Records) 

Dave Carter and Tracy Gram- 
mer were originally a folk duo 
who recorded between 1998 
and 2001. Dave Carter died of a 
heart attack in July 2002. Such 
was his influence as a writer 
and performer, however, that 
the posthumous career of this 
duo has far outlasted the one 
they had when he was alive 
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with the release of Seven is 
the Number in 2006, Book of 
Sparrows and American Noel in 
2007, and now Little Blue Egg 
in 2012. The disc was created 
from tapes recorded by Carter 
and finished by Grammer and 
other musicians. Ten of the 11 
songs on the disc are by Carter, 
the other a cover of the Billy 
Bragg/Woody Guthrie penned 
Way Over Yonder In The Minor 
Key, which has since become 
something of a classic itself. 
Their duet on this track is one 
of nicest versions this critic 
has heard with their combined 
vocals and Grammer’s violin 
adding a special poignancy. 
Another particularly moving 


track is Carter’s Cross Of Jesus, 


which amply demonstrates his 
lasting power as a songwriter. 
Likewise, his solo version of 
Hard To Make It, from which 
the title line of the disc is taken, 
or the duet Any Way J Do. One 
of the great things about record- 
ing technology, it allows us to 
hear the voices of artists no lon- 
ger with us. This disc and these 
11 tracks are yet more proof of 
how incredibly special that is. 
— By Barry Hammond 


Pinetop Perkins 
Heaven (Blind Pig) 

His recent passing inspired 
this previously unissued release 
featuring a kid-like, 73-year- 
old Perkins taking charge of 
the stage like he did when he 
signed on to Muddy’s band 
back some 17 years earlier, 
replacing Otis Spann when he 
was already 56. 

It only takes a few cuts 
to realize you’ ll never hear 
a blues man quite like him 
again. Sitting in is the late 
Willie (Big Eyes) Smith and 
Otis Clay stops by for a choice 
vocal on Woodrow Johnson’s 
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Since I Fell For You. But, 
for the most part, this little 
slice of heaven is a worthy 
remembrance of a special 
man with a positive outlook 
and a history that reads like 
something from a movie. 
His rough-hewn voice and 
solo piano embrace this 
music, delivering a sound 
that’s basically timeless. His 
gentle boogie-woogie com- 
bines with powerful chords 
and an all-round playful 
style that feeds the twinkle 
in his eye across originals 
like Ida B and 4 O'clock in 
the Morning. Pinetop is that 
rooster and he had the run of 
the barnyard for more years 
than most, yet he gleaned 
so much enjoyment from 
his chosen profession that 
it surely added years to his 
life. You'd be challenged 
to find a better track for his 
catalogue than Sitting On 
Top Of The World—sung 
here by Willie (Big Eyes) 
Smith—no matter how 
many times you’ve heard 
it. The rollicking Willow 
Weep For Me is a tantalizing 
instrumental —just Pinetop 
and you—as suitable a 
tribute as any in praise of a 
blues life well lived and a 
legend that’s sure to grow 
over time. Heaven is all the 
better off. 

— By Eric Thom 


Idir 
At First Light (Compass Records) 

At First Light is a dollop- 
ing big helping of fiddles, 
whistles and double uillean 
pipes served up by three fine 
Irish musicians. Master pip- 
er John McSherry presides 
over this musical feast, ably 
assisted by Donal O’Connor 
(fiddle, keyboards) and 
Francis Mcllduff (bodhran, 
uillean pipes, whistles) and 
special guest Ciara Mc- 


Crickard (vocals, fiddle). 
Unlike the music of so many 
younger, greener players, 
the aim is not to show off 
by playing everything as 
fast as possible, but rather to 
wrench that elusive drop of 
soul from every single note. 
Reels, jigs, polkas and more 
exotic fare, like a Breton 
ridée and an Asturian piping 
tune, are delivered effort- 
lessly. McCrickard’s singing 
on Courting is a Pleasure 
and the Ulster Gaelic song 
Ard Ui Chuain is gorgeous. 
This is a master class. 

— By Tim Readman 


The Schotts 
The Schotts (Independent) 

According to the liner 
notes, Darrin and Alison 
Schott have been playing 
and performing together for 
25 years and this is their first 
CD. How incredibly selfish 
of them to deny the world 
wider access to their stun- 
ning talent. 

This bluegrass duo— Ali- 
son on guitar and vocals 
and Darrin on mandolin 
and vocals—are spectacular 
players and singers, their 
voices meshing seamlessly 
after a quarter-century of 
collaboration. 

Darrin can hold his own 
with any mandolin player 
you care to name. All of the 
songs were recorded without | 
overdubs, an impressive 
achievement considering the 
intricacy of his playing. Ali- | 
son has a gorgeous voice and | 
it’s a shame it is not featured i 
more often on this disc. 

All but four of the 13 
tracks are originals and the 
covers they have chosen | 
blend beautifully with their | 
style. The question is when 
will the next album be re- 


leased? Soon, we hope. 
— By Doug Swanson 


¢ 
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Chris Smither 
Hundred Dollar Valentine (Signature Sounds) 

“Lived in” is a much-overused 
description of Chris Smither’s 
voice but it’s just so a propos! 
Smither’s is a slow-loping hound 
of a voice, matched perfectly to 
the low-key acoustic approach 
that he’s adopted in these latter 
days of his career. You can 
almost hear the floorboards 
creaking and the tumbleweeds 
a-blowin’ as he sings of love 
gone wrong (Hundred Dollar 
Valentine), modern realities 
(Make Room For Me), and a fair 
bit of philosophy (On The Edge). 

As always there are some 
marvellous turns of phrase. 
Case in point: “They could 
have told you / back in the day 
/ it all comes to pass / it don’t 
come to stay...” from Place 
In Line. And Hundred Dollar 
Valentine is riddled with gems 
like these, lyrical and musical. 
Not a lot of flash and dazzle 
but a smouldering imagining of 
life’s complexities. This is one 
for times when you can slow 
down and listen. 

— By Richard Thornley 


Eh?! 
Eh?! (independent) 

Eh?! is a trio of Emilyn Stam, 
James Stephens and Anne 
Lederman as well as being the 
title of their debut CD. They 
are all fiddlers who also cover 
vocals, piano, mandolin, guitar, 


percussion and accordion 
among them. Stam is a young 
pianist and fiddler and a protégé 
of Oliver Schroer who is fast 
developing a reputation as a 
fine musician. Stephens is a 
multi-instrumentalist who has 
performed with a good number 
of Ottawa-area performers such 
as Lynn Miles, Ian Tamblyn 
and Terry Tufts. Lederman is 
also a multi-instrumentalist 
who has worked extensively as 
an accompanist and teacher. 

I wasn’t very struck on the 
singing —none of them has the 
kind of natural vocal talent that 
turns my crank. There’s some 
fun stuff here, however, and 
their instrumentals cover a wide 
range of styles and are played 
with verve and confidence. 

— By Tim Readman 


Milkwood Dreamers 
Hellfire & Bone (Rawlco Radio) 

The duo of Mel and Marti 
Smith got together at a back 
yard jam in Calgary. He’d 
made a few of his own records 
(Hwy 63, Deep Field South, 
and One Tribe) and played with 
Jenny Allen, The Moles, Dave 
McCann, and The Fates. She’d 
played around with Bufflehead, 
The Fallen Angel Band, and the 
all-girl quartet Magnolia Buck- 
skin, of whom this critic said: 


“a great little disc full of fine 
songs, in interesting arrange- 
ments, sung by some pretty 
talented singers.” The same 
could be said for the Milkwood 
Dreamers debut disc. The first 
thing you notice is the fine 
harmonies, the talent of the 
players, and then the skill of 
the songs themselves. It’s also 
something of a continuation 
from Magnolia Buckskin as 
several of that band and disc’s 
players are back on this one, 
notably Craig Newnes (bass) 
and Spencer Cheyne (drums, 
percussion), who recorded the 
disc, and Natasha Platt (piano), 
who contributes marvellously 
to Stars On My Pillow. 

Another standout is Charlie 
(Purple) Hase on pedal steel 
and Dobro. This duo can con- 
tinue dreaming as long as they 
want if their dreams are this 
easy on the ears. 

— By Barry Hammond 


Maicolm Bushby 
Islands (Shearwater Music) 

This young lad was born in 
Tasmania but grew up listening 
to the traditional music of Scot- 
land and Ireland through his 


parents’ playing and recordings. 


The family moved to New- 
castle upon Tyne when he was 
16—lucky, lucky boy! Other 
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than now being at the centre 
of the known universe, he was 
also able to join Folkestra, a 
group of young folk musicians 
directed by Northumbrian pipe 
supremo Kathryn Tickell. That 
lead to performance opportuni- 
ties and further studies and has 
culminated in this excellent re- 
lease. He fiddles his way splen- 
didly through airs, marches, 
jigs, and reels accompanied by 
Dave Wood (guitar, bouzouki), 
Seth Tinsley (guitar), Iain 
MacDonald (flute), Dan Walsh 
(bodhran), Darcy DaSilva 
(piano), John Bushby (bouzou- 
ki, guitar, whistle, pipes) and 
Caroline Bushby (clarsach). 
His style is strongly influenced 
by traditional highland fiddling 
but there’s also plenty of his 
own youthful exuberance to 
give his playing real character. 
An excellent debut from a very 
accomplished fiddler. 

— By Tim Readman 


Gina Forsyth 
Promised Land (Waterbug) 

If one were to go by the 
photos in the tri-fold cover, a 
few of which feature Baptist 
church signage, and by some of 
the song titles, starting with the 
lead-off title track and continu- 
ing on with Lord Have Mercy 
and 4th of July, one could be 
forgiven for having misgivings 
about the values expressed in 
Forsyth’s songs. Of course, 
anyone familiar with You Are 
Here, Forsyth’s excellent prior 
album, which dates back to 
2001, won’t harbour any such 
trepidations. The New Orleans- 
based artist, who is also known 
for her brilliant Cajun fiddling 
with Bruce Daigrepont’s band, 
besides being one of The Malvi- 
nas, has a distinctive and highly 
appealing voice and a flair for 
writing memorable songs. Gina 
Forsyth has always had her 
eyes wide open with regard to 
the state of her native country 
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and these songs offer a clear 
and eloquent snapshot of the 
current state of the nation. 
Ironies abound in such songs 
as Sweet & Sunny South 
while We Will Be Reborn, the 
closing track, is an obliquely 
patriotic song without a 
shred of jingoism. 

— By Paul-Emile Comeau 


Brothers Comatose 
Respect The Van (independent) 

A little Pure Prairie 
League, a dash of New Grass 
Revival, a ton of catchy 
tunes and enough skill to 
make pickers sit up and take 
notice can be found here. 

The art work on Re- 
spect The Van may make 
older fans squint but there is 
something very special about 
this release from the San 
Francisco-based five-piece. 
This city may not seem a 
likely launching point for a 
bluegrass band but this proj- 
ect works on pretty much 
every level. 

The music is a blend of 
irreverent original material 
and a more traditional style 
and should put a smile on 
even the sourest puss. 

The two brothers and three 
friends that make up this blue- 
grass quintet say this is the 
music they grew up playing 
acoustic music parties. Listen- 
ing to the harmonies it isn’t 
hard to imagine them singing 
around a kitchen table. 

Pie For Breakfast would 
be popular at any bluegrass 
festival but The Brothers are 
hip enough to be enjoyed by 
a broad audience, including 
the tattooed, pierced and 
hairy. Morning Time has a 
tadio-friendly hook, though 
finding a format that fits 
on commercial radio might 
be an issue. This is their 
second album and it was 
pure delight. Their schedule 


has them at festivals all 
summer —here’s hoping they 
get to one on this side of the 
border before long. 

— By Ruth Blakely 


Good, Pinsent & 
Keelor 
Down and Out in Upalong (Warmer) 

Travis Good (of The 
Sadies) and Greg Keelor 
(of Blue Rodeo) need no 
introduction to fans of 
Canadian roots-rock, just as 
Gordon Pinsent should need 
no introduction to lovers of 
Canadian film and TV. It’s 
a bit of a surprise, then, to 
hear the former pair’s talents 
of renown united with the 
latter’s heretofore unknown 
knack for poetry —and 
more surprising yet to hear 
it sound so natural. Despite 
Pinsent’s deep Atlantic roots 
and the nautical theme of 
the album art, the plainspo- 
ken lyrics lend themselves 
to light-fingered acoustic 
treatments more in line with 
the musicians’ landlocked 
country-folk affinities. 

It works so well, in fact, 
it’s hard to pick a highlight 
among so many, though 
it’s no faint praise to note 
that Desperate Thing bears 
echoes of Townes Van 
Zandt’s Flying Shoes. Good 
owns the more uptempo 
numbers like She’s Gone 
Again and Easy Ridge, 
while the album closes on 
a particularly strong series 
of notes with Keelor do- 
ing justice to the distinct 
melancholies of Night Light, 
Seagrass and Shadows in 
the Sun. An accompanying 
spoken word disc allows 
you to compare and contrast 
the Good/Keelor interpre- 
tive feat to Pinsent’s gruff 
declamation (with musical 
backing). 

— By Scott Lingley 


Dala 
Best Day (Maple Music) 

Dala became the darlings 
of the Canadian folk world in 
2010, winning the Canadian 
Folk Music Award for Vocal 
Group of the Year. They’ve 
also been nominated for a 
couple of Junos and no one 
who has seen them live would 
begrudge them any of their 
success. 

Unfortunately the new album, 
Best Day, fails to capture 
that special something they 
exhibit onstage. These girls 
can sing—the vocals are sweet 
and pure but Dala exhibits a 
special live energy that seems 
lacking from this studio project. 
The title track is part Feist, part 
Andrews Sisters and translates 
pretty well. The tune Lennon 
and McCartney is so cute it 
slides dangerously close to be- 
ing too precious. Good as Gold 
and First Love and their acous- 
tic treatments bring the listener 
into the music reminiscent of 
the way the girls do live. 

There are some hooks here. 
Great Escape doesn’t break any 
new ground but you may find 
yourself singing along. It’s a 
good recording but falls shy of 
high expectations. 

— By Ruth Blakely 


The Bitterweed Draw 
Heart of the Old West (Independent) 

The infectious enthusiasm on 
this disc is more than enough 
inspiration to seek out this band 
to watch them perform live. 
The roots-bound sextet keeps 
the energy level high as they 
jam through 10 original tunes 
with honky-tonk and old-time 
sensibilities. 

The Bitterweed Draw are 
Mike Corbiell (lead vocals, 
banjo), Mario Casagrande (lead 
vocals, rhythm guitar), Daniel 


Finamore (standup bass, vo- 
cals), Wayne Garrett (lead gui- 
tar, steel guitar, vocals), Cathy 


Billington (fiddle, vocals) and 
Melissa McWilliams (drums, 
vocals). 

It’s a veritable chorus singing 
on most songs, which height- 
ens the inclusive feeling of the 
album. This is an excellent first 
effort and this listener eagerly 
awaits future discs and then, 
perhaps, an energy-packed live 
album. 

— By Doug Swanson 


Jack McNeill and 
Charlie Heys 
Two Fine Days (Fellside) 
McNeill and Heys are a duo 
from the north of England, 
singing and playing guitar and 
fiddle. Musically they stick 
pretty close to a traditional 
sound, albeit with a sympa- 
thetic bass and drum founda- 
tion. Vocally, McNeill has a 
bit of an east coast American 
singer/songwriter approach 
with a slight gruffness reminis- 
cent of Peter Mulvey, strangely 


Bs 


b Biftérweed Draw 
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enough. Tunes meld and morph 
quite pleasantly, although in a 
more straightforward manner 
than is the case with compatri- 
ots Lau, for instance. Overall, 
Two Fine Days has an intrigu- 
ingly relaxed vibe, yet with grit 
sufficient to keep the young 
’uns entertained. Well worth 
checking out. 

— By Richard Thornley 


Dennis Ellsworth 
Dusk Dreams (Busted Flat Records) 

From Prince Edward Island, 
Dennis Ellsworth has released 
his third solo album, Dusk 
Dreams, by way of Athens, 
GA, produced by David Barbe 
(Drive By Truckers, Cracker, 
Bob Mould). The simple, 
rootsy, country production ways 
of Mr. Barbe, laced with some 
lovely pedal steel, perfectly 
suits Dennis’s gently strong and 
confident voice. 

Dennis is also a member and 
songwriter for the acclaimed 
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P.E.I. band Haunted Hearts. 
Obviously a prolific songwriter, 
the story goes Dennis took 
40 songs to the session and 
emerged with these 10 strong 
songs of love and loss that 
make up Dusk Dreams. It’s a 
pleasure to listen to a genuine 
craftsman at work. It’s a lovely 
piece of work, gently rock- 
ing along from start to finish, 
setting a peaceful harvest moon 
mood without ever approaching 
boring. 

— By les siemieniuk 


Kalle Mattson 
Lives In Between EP (Parliament of Trees) 
Since the inventive animated 
video for Kalle Mattson’s 
Thick As Thieves went viral in 
November 2011, the Sault Ste. 
Marie native has been getting 
even more attention for his 
music than his two full-length 
discs (Whisper Bee in 2009 and 
Anchors in 2011) have done for 
him. That’s no mean feat for 
an artist that’s already earned 
two Northern Ontario Music 
Award nominations and a Top 
100 placement in the Billboard 
World Song Contest. The lat- 
est disc is an EP featuring his 
current band with Rory Lewis 
(guitar/synth), Théan Slabbert 
(bass, backing vocals), Kyle 
Woods (drums) and J.F. Beau- 
champ (trumpet, flugelhorn, 
percussion). 
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The disc takes him farther 
into the strong song/melodic 
pop world from his origins as 
a Dylanesque folk writer. The 
comparison that comes to mind 
is Danny Michel, who has a 
similar sensibility of complex- 
ity mixed with simplicity and 
the avoidance of cliché, and a 
voice that mixes seriousness 
with warmth and humour all 
at the same time. Where else 
can you hear a flugelhorn solo 
in a pop/rock song these days? 
If this is a preview of what his 
next full-length disc will be 
like, this critic, for one, can 
hardly wait. 

— By Barry Hammond 


The Outside Track 
Flash Company (Lorimer Records) 

The Outside Track’s repu- 
tation grows apace as their 
mélange of Canadian, Scottish 


and Irish material reaches new 
audiences. This new release 
will help to keep things moving 
briskly in that direction. Their 
international lineup features 
two Scots: accordionist Fiona 
Black and Ailie Robertson on 
harp; two Canadians: Mairi 
Rankin on fiddle, step dancing 
and vocals and Norah Rendell 
on lead vocals, flute and whis- 
tle; and one Irishman: Cillian 
O’Dalaigh, who plays guitar 
and bodhran and also sings. 
The title track is a wonderful 
arrangement of a trad English 
song ably sung by Ms. Rendell. 
Other songs include the child 
ballad False Knight on the 
Road and the more obscure The 
Hawk and the Crow. Instrumen- 
tals range from contemporary 
pieces by the band members 
and writers such as Daniel 
Lapp, Jerry Holland and Sharon 


Shannon, to traditional tunes 
from both sides of the Atlantic. 
The standard of playing, sing- 
ing and arranging throughout is 
first class. These are consum- 
mate young musicians at the 
height of their powers. Get it 
while it’s hot! 

— By Tim Readman 


Blitzen Trapper 
American Goldwing (Sub Pop) 

Oddly southern-fried for 
a band from Portland, OR, 
Blitzen Trapper floated into 
the public consciousness a few 
years back on a sizable gust 
of critical acclaim, though it 
has yet to turn into the kind 
of acclaim reserved for label 
mates Fleet Foxes or kindred 
spirits My Morning Jacket. On 
American Goldwing, the band’s 
third full player for Sub Pop, 
the advantages and limitations 


of their approach are manifest 
in the way it sounds both highly 
accomplished and oddly fa- 
miliar (and not just if you have 
other Blitzen Trapper albums in 
your collection). 

The band has pretty much 
mastered the mid-tempo retro- 
rock ditty driven by chiming 
acoustic, filigreed with stinging 
electric leads (with just a hint 
of twang) and keyboard shad- 
ings, building to multiple mini- 
climaxes of singalong cho- 
rus—so much so that the first 
three songs could be one song 
in three parts. Things settle 
into a more acoustic vein on 
tunes like the Dylanesque Girl 
in a Coat or the Dylanesque 
Stranger in a Strange Land, 
or the more countrified-by- 
way-of-Tweedy Taking It Easy 
Too Long. In every instance, 
though, I find myself trying to 
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peg the sources of my déja vu 
rather than marvelling at the 
artistry of the band whose name 
is on the album cover. 

— By Scott Lingley 


Grant Peeples 
Prior Convictions (Gatorbone Records) 

Grant Peeples originally came 
from Tallahassee, flirting with 
songwriting and guitar playing 
for years and years before tak- 
ing it up seriously enough to 
put out this, his second album. 
He found Gurf Morlix in Austin 
to produce this gothic collection 
of dark Americana. Gurf’s done 
a great job of hearing what 
Grant Peeples had to say and 
helping him get it down musi- 
cally with simple, dark guitars 
with a touch of accordion, 
banjo, and some pedal steel. 

If you need any other reason 
than Gurf’s good production to 
run out and get a copy, know 
this: Grant does know a good 
tale when he hears one. Market 
Town tells of a young boy’s first 
visit to a slave auction. Then 
there’s the story of the born- 
again stripper in Pole Dancin’ 
to Gospel Hymns. Grant’s gruff 
standout cover of Bob Dylan’s 
Things Have Changed is lifted 
mightily by making a duet with 
Ruthie Foster. 

It took Grant a long time 
(almost 40 years) to decide to 
pursue music and reach this 
point in his career. It was worth 
the wait. 

— By les siemieniuk 


The House Devils 
Crossing The Ocean (Independent) 

Some well-played Irtrad here, 
with enough muscle and agility 
to distinguish it from the horde 
of similarly well-meant but ulti- 
mately unnecessary contenders. 
Nothing particularly original in 
the terms of repertoire (e.g. Con 
Cassidy’s, The Hare’s Lament) 
but in all other respects they’re 
heading in the right direction, 


Ruthie Foster 


elevating Crossing The Ocean 
substantially beyond the cat- 
egory of “gig souvenir” (which 
had been my initial assessment 
before hearing the disc). Nice 
one (and any group that name- 
checks Frank Harte is all right 
by me)! 

— By Richard Thornley 


Ruthie Foster 
Let It Burn (Blue Corp) 

When three people sitting in 
a room listening to music start 
groovin’ in the first few bars 
on the first cut it’s usually a 
good sign. Foster’s Let /t Burn 
delivers on virtually every 
track. If you are one of those 
people who downloads one or 
two songs from an album on 
iTunes, save yourself some time 
and just grab the whole thing. 
Foster’s rich vocals and soulful 
delivery shine on This Time 
and Don't Want To Know. Add 
in the Blind Boys of Alabama 
on Lord Remember Me and 
fans of gospel music will find 
themselves transported. As you 
listen through the project there 
are songs that might make you 
cock your head. The Johnny 
Cash classic Ring of Fire gets 
an R&B treatment that will 


work for some people but not 
everyone. The 100th anniver- 
sary of the Titanic sinking gets 
a tribute from Foster and the 
Blind Boys that sounds as if 

it could be ringing out from a 
great southern Baptist choir. 

— By Ruth Blakely 


The Skydiggers 
Northern Shore (Maple Music) 

If it seems like you’ve been 
hearing The Skydiggers for 
more than two decades it is 
because you have. Born out 
of a songwriters’ showcase 
in Toronto in the late 1980s, 
The Skydiggers started their 
successful run in the °90s 
frequently being compared to 
bands like R.E.M. The band 
doesn’t discount that compari- 
son but they’ve always said it 
is the influence of The Beatles 
and The Byrds that people are 


hearing. The membership of the 


band has changed a little since 
those days but the sensibility 
seems the same. 

Northern Shore is more folk 
music than anything else but 
there is a funk groove on Fire 
Engine that feels part throw- 
back, part progressive; ditto 
The Herd. Those two numbers 
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seem a little out of place mixed 
with the primarily folk/Ameri- 
cana sensibilities of the other 
tunes. You’ve Been Gone So 
Long is classic Skydiggers. 
It sounds like a hit and since 
that can be misconstrued as an 
insult given the state of com- 
mercial radio, the tune is catchy 
without being even remotely 
annoying. Barely Made It 
Through would be at home on 
any festival stage, which is no 
doubt the intent. 

— By Ruth Blakely 


Peter Katz 
Still Mind Still (independent) 

Fresh from a Juno nomination 
and CBC Galaxie rising star 
award, young Peter Katz pres- 
ents some soothing folk-pop 
narratives in his latest release, 
Still Mind Still. It is lovely to 
listen to, each song perfectly 
and simply structured with his 
gentle vocals setting a comfort- 
ing tone throughout the album. 

There are also some lovely 
lyrical turns such as this in This 
Town: “Up on the hill there’s a 
park and a mall / Green in the 
summer, red in the fall / Down 
by the mill there’s cracks in the 
road / Brown in the water, gray 
in the smoke.” 

Peter is a promising young 


writer who’s off to a very good 


PeterKatz 
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start with this second album. 
Contemporary, life affirming, 
and if life’s wearying you, 
take a listen to Still Mind 
Still. It'll calm your nerves 
and make life just that little 
bit better. 

— By les siemieniuk 


Various artists 
Rumba Mambo Cha-Cha-Cha 
(Putumayo) 

There’s some nice stuff on 
this collection. Intention- 
ally retro, there are some 
surprisingly stylish tracks 
here, such as Russia’s Tres 
Muchachos’ credible version 
of Pa’ Mantener Tradicion, 
the anthem penned by Latin 
jazz trombone giant Jimmy 
Bosch. Scotland’s Salsa 
Celtica always manage to 
convince, complete with 
their distinguishing flourish- 
es. Young Cuba’s well-estab- 
lished traditionalists Asere, 
firmly committed to the 
continuation of high-quality 
son, are here in fine form 
with Oriente and Colombia’s 
Fruko y Sus Tesos provide 
their version of the much- 
used tune Mambo #5. A 
good disc for the early hours 
of your party. 

— By Lark Clark 


Jackstraw 
Sunday Never Comes (independent) 
Sometimes it’s difficult to 
distinguish between hardcore 
bluegrass a la Ricky Skaggs 
and acoustic jam band mu- 
sic, exemplified by some of 
Jerry Garcia’s efforts. 
Jackstraw, a 15-year-old 
band from Portland, OR, 
straddles that line. They de- 
scribe their sound as “north- 
west mountain music,” which 
sounds fine to me. It covers 
a wide range, from almost 
hardcore bluegrass to modern 
old-time, which is popular 
with younger folks these 


days because of the repetitive 
trance element. They’d be as 
welcome at Sasquatch as at 
Bean Blossom. 

To put this band in a Cana- 
dian context, I hear parallels 
between Jackstraw and The 
Breakmen: a band based 
more on melody than flash, 
with lots of character lead 
vocals while the harmonies 
and the original tunes are 
superlative. In other words, 
the whole is greater than the 
sum of the parts. 

My favourites are the 
haunting Dark and Empty 
and the bouncy title track, 
which includes the sage 
advice: “Don't sleep with 
drunken women, you should 
meet them in the church”. 

— By Mike Sadava 


The Wind Up Radio 
Sessions 
Bird Eyes (No Map Records) 

The unusually named Mon- 
treal-based The Wind Up Ra- 
dio Sessions with members 
Matt Lazenby, Marc Kiely, 
Dan Kiely and Dave Crosbie 
with their second release, 
Bird Eyes, is anything but 
peculiar. Bird Eyes is a col- 
lection of nine attractive and 
graceful folk-rock melodies. 

Bird Eyes showcases won- 
derful acoustic and electric 
guitars with compelling 
instrumentation, fused with | 
evocative arrangements and | 
patter-style storytelling vo- 
cals to produce a unique and 
fresh listen. The rhythmic 
vocals and textured lyrics 
are featured throughout the 
album. Little Bird is a lively 


song about finding peace in 
a busy life and songs like To 
Be Alone or Blades of Grass 
are wonderful examples of 
the band’s reflectiveness. 
Legally Dead embodies all 
the best of Bird Eyes with a 
soft folk melody beginning 


that builds slowly into soaring 
rock guitar solos. Bird Eyes 
is a gradual junket of stratum 
energy. 

— By Phil Harries 


Various Artists 
Putumayo Presents Bluegrass (Putumayo) 

Bluegrass isn’t the type of 
music that one expects from 
a Putumayo compilation. The 
label wisely chose songs whose 
crossover appeal extends as 
much to fans of folk and coun- 
try as they do to the genre’s 
hard-core base. Most of the art- 
ists are well-known and include 
Alison Krauss, Peter Rowan, 
Crooked Still, Uncle Earl, and 
Sam Bush. A few, such as Frank 
Solivan from Alaska and Town 
Mountain from North Carolina, 
are more obscure. This would 
serve as a good primer for a 
reluctant fan of the genre. 

— By Paul-Emile Comeau 


Alan Doyle 
Boy On Bridge (Universal) 

This is the Great Big Sea front 
man’s first solo album after 19 
years in the band. It follows a 
frantic period of recent activity 
which has seen him take on 
writing soundtracks, production 
for other bands and big-screen 
acting. Boy On Bridge refers 
to Petty Harbour, NL, where 
he grew up; a town of two 
halves joined by the aforemen- 
tioned bridge. Musically he 
journeys pretty far from those 
roots on this outing. There are 
out-and-out rockers like Light 
The Way, tender ballads like 
Love While Love’s Awake, and 
I’ve Seen A Little, a country 
number. There’s nothing at all 
in the folk/roots category here, 
although there is an unaccom- 
panied song, Where I Belong, 
which comes close. 

Doyle’s voice is very distinc- 
tive to the point of being un- 
mistakable but everything else 
here—the playing, the arrange- 
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ments, the writing and the pro- 
duction— amounts to big, shiny, 
radio-friendly pop-rock. There 
are some neat lyrical turns of 
phrase and a few attention- 
grabbing moments but there’s 
nothing new at all. Loyal GBS 
fans will likely buy it; will 
anyone else? If you are looking 
to do so you’ll probably find it 
filed under mainstream. 

— By Tim Readman 


The Duplets 
Leverage (Red Chicken Music) 

I’m not known as a harp fan, 
this I should say. But over the 
years my head has been turned 
by a few harp-centric artists: 


a 


Bachue, Joanna Newsom, and 
Llio Rhydderch. You can now 
add The Duplets to the list. This 
young Scottish duo has been 
playing together for a few years 
and this is their second release. 
It’s a mix of traditional and 
original compositions, refresh- 
ingly minimalist in its emphasis 
on harp and voice, sans studio 
trickery, electronics, didgeri- 
doo... As you might expect, it’s 
fairly serene stuff, more one 
for close listening than rockin’ 
on the road trip. But there’s an 
honesty to the performances 
that’s fairly unusual, more than 
making up for the lack of flash 
and dazzle in other areas. 

— By Richard Thornley 


Andra Suchy 
Little Heart (Red House Records) 

I realize, of course, that Andra 
Suchy’s disc is called Little 
Heart because of the song on 
the disc that name-checks the 
Little Heart river in North Da- 
kota (where she’s from) but it’s 
the opposite of how the singer 
sounds. Everything about her 
sounds big—big heart, big soul, 
and big voice. She’s recorded 
with such artists as Emmylou 
Harris, Brad Paisley, Mindy 
Smith, and Chris Thile, The 
Honeydogs, Jonny Lang, Peter 
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Ostroushko and Soul Asylum’s 
Dave Pirner and is a regular 
performer on The Prairie 
Home Companion radio show. 
We know she can sing. She’s 
also been working hard on 

her songwriting and this, her 
second solo disc since 2006’s 
Patchwork Story, showcases 
both voice and songs. 

The songs are strong, most 
being written either by her or 
co-written with producer/gui- 
tarist Andrew Pierzina. The 
highlights are 90 mph and 
Georgianna, which was written 
by her father, Chuck. Another 
highlight is a haunting and 
dramatic cover of Neil Young’s 
Helpless. 

The playing on the disc is 
all top-rate as well with strong 
session players. For example, 
when the fiddle isn’t being 
played by Peter Ostroushko it’s 
Ketch Secor from Old Crow 
Medicine Show. Big heart, big 
voice, and big career. 

— By Barry Hammond 


Sarah McQuaid 
The Plum Tree and the Rose (Waterbug 
Records) 

Born in Spain and raised in 
Chicago, Sarah McQuaid was 
inspired to perform by a cousin 
of hers she met when she was 
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12—Gamble Rogers, 
known for his amazing 
southern talking blues 
stories of life in a Florida 
backwater county, until his 
untimely death in 1991. 
Spurred to travel, she 
spent 14 years in Ireland 
and wrote a book on Irish 
DADGAD guitar tuning. 
If there is such a descrip- 
tion as a renaissance 
woman, Sarah McQuaid 
surely fits it to a T. 

She is a singer, guitar- 
ist, writer, and collector 
of great songs. Currently 
based in Cornwall, she 
performs her own wonder- 
fully crafted originals 
along with traditional 
songs and ballads. The 
Plum Tree and the Rose is 
her fourth release and is a 
rather seamless collection 
of original songs, some 
contemporary and some 
that pass for traditional, as 
well as some centuries-old 
material. 

The oldest song on the 
album is from around 
the year 1200 but S’Anc 
Fuy Belha Ni Prezada 
is arranged to include 
an Indian shruti box and 
a cousin of the guitar, a 
tiple. The CD also has 
two wonderful a cappella 
rounds— one collected 
and one written. On both 
of them Sarah is joined by 
the impeccable voice of 
Niamh Parsons. 

Sarah’s cover of Solid 
Air, John Martyn’s tribute 
to Nick Drake, stands out 
in this terrific collection as 
her lovely alto voice duets 
with Bill Blackmore’s 
trumpet. So if you’re up 
for a collection of folk 
music from the 11th cen- 
tury onward spiced with 
some beautiful contempo- 
rary songs, The Plum Tree 
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and the Rose is a wonder- 
ful, wonderful piece of 
work from Sarah McQuaid. 
She’s a good ’un. 

— By les siemieniuk 


Andre Williams 
Hoods and Shades (Bloodshot Records) 

Some call him the 
Father of Rap but many 
more know him as a 
still-savvy street hustler 
who, at 76, is more than 
lucky to be alive. Also 
referred to as The Black 
Godfather, he draws his 
considerable influence 
around him on this his 
16th release. As to how 
you’d attempt to catego- 
rize it— good luck. That 
you might call Williams’s 
vocals anything more than 
a dark croak would be 
taken as a compliment. 
Yet it’s where he puts that 
croak that counts. And 
the fact that he places 
it squarely between the 
distorted bliss that flies 
out of Dennis Coffey’s 
guitar —equal parts fuzz 
and funk—across each 
of these nine originals is 
what makes this work. 


Toss in Don Was and 
Jim White and you’ve got 
an underground Detroit 


garage party with a 
spooky edge. Part spoken 
word, part song-story, 
Williams barks out life 
lessons as if he’s been 
there and back and knows 
the difference. He has 
and he does. The one 
time hit-maker retains a 
grasp on his own reality, 
translating what he knows 
to benefit others in his role 
as elder statesman cum 
consigliere. Each word 
gains authority given 
Williams’s peculiar vocal 
gift—sounding not unlike 
Captain Beefheart with a 
serious head cold. 

Bare-bones rhythms set 
the stage for Williams’s 
menacing stings, always 
given further potency 
by Coffey’s threaten- 
ing tones. Nothing else 
is needed. A Good Day 
To Feel Bad is proof of 
that, and the title track, 
referring to the danger of 
people hiding behind their 
anonymity, is a spoken- 
word story set to a simple 
rhythm that, with Coffey’s 
help, could happily have 
gone on for days. 

Swamp Dogg's Hot Spot 
is, likewise, a blues-based 
tale that moves along at 


a snail’s pace to illuminate a 
snapshot in the life of gonzo 
soul magnate Jerry Williams, 
Jr.—deserving of his due and 
equally eccentric. In a category 
of his own, Andre Williams is 

a guilty pleasure best enjoyed 
immediately. The blanks will fill 
themselves in. 

— By Eric Thom 


Same Latitude as 
Rome 
1812 (independent) 

You can’t go anywhere in 
southwestern Ontario without 
seeing reminders of the War 
of 1812, that three years of 
conflict between the British 
and the Americans. Thanks to 
the British, that south-pointing 
strip between the Great Lakes 
is still Canadian. Otherwise the 
war didn’t accomplish much 
in the end, although it was a 
disaster for First Nations south 
of the border, who sided with 
the Brits. 

Same Latitude as Rome,a 
septet of musicians from the 
Windsor area, with the help of 
a local history buff, have come 
up with an entire album com- 
memorating the bicentennial 
of that war. Just for being an 
antidote to American propa- 
ganda songs like the Battle of 
New Orleans, this project is a 
worthy effort. 

It’s actually good entrée into 
the history of this war, which 
our beloved leader Stephen 
Harper wants us to celebrate. 
Many of the big battles such as 
Stoney Creek and the Capture 
of Cuyahoga Packet, and big 
names such as Brock, Caldwell 
and Tecumseh, are brought to 
life here. And although it takes 
a generally pro-British slant, the 
disc also considers the view of 
the disillusioned American foot 
soldier who says: “Losing my 
life ain’t worth no army pay.” 

SLAR, who have two previ- 
ous albums under their belt, 


cl 


are competent musicians in a 
Celtic-tinged folk-rock style. I 
don’t know if any of the songs 
will become Canadiana classics 
like Barrett's Privateers but as 
a total project it should stand 
the test of time. 

— By Mike Sadava 


Jonathan Edwards 
My Love Will Keep (Appleseed Records) 


There are those who believe 


rock/pop icons of the late *60s 
and early ’70s should have 
already hung up their guitars. 
Jonathan Edwards is an argu- 
ment in favour of evolving 
instead of retiring. It has been 
40 years since Edwards wrote 


Jonathan Edwards 


the iconic anti-war Sunshine 

and there is precious little of 
that young singer to be found 
on his new release, My Love 

Will Keep. 

Edwards has made the full 
transition to a folk artist and the 
gentle melodies of Surrounded 
and the title track flatter his 
aging tenor. This Island Earth 
does remind the listener of 
Edwards’s roots in the ’60s 
scene. Tomorrow's Gonna 
Come and Everybody Works In 
China feel like they could have 
come direct from a music-row 
writing room but otherwise the 
album, beautifully recorded 
by Jim Begley, is a lazy day 
pleasure. 

— By Ruth Blakely 


Steve Strongman 
A Natural Fact (Independent) 

There are dozens and dozens 
of new acoustic blues releases 
each year, most of them dedi- 
cated to long-lost masters and 
almost all of them attempting 
to replicate what will never 
be again. Few of these have 
the power to pick me up off 
my chair and throw me to the 
ground like this one does. Steve 
Strongman has been struggling 
away — like all good blues- 
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men—quietly perfecting his 
craft with little support or rec- 
ognition for years. Winning this 
year’s Maple Blues Award for 
Guitarist of the Year signalled 
some momentum but nothing 
says success like money in the 
pocket. And now A Natural 
Fact, his (largely) single- 
handed assault on the category 
of acoustic blues. This 12-track 
disc of originals (self-penned 
or co-writes) starts off slow and 
unassuming —that is, if you can 
describe Strongman’s aggres- 
sive style of guitar playing as 
unassuming. Yet he confi- 
dently strums and picks his way 
through the first song, solo— 
drawing attention to more than 
his harp and substantial guitar 
skills but also to his abilities as 
a skilled singer. 

Sure, he brings in a band for 
The Mood, adding more muscle 
to his sound, yet his vocals rise 
to the surface in this exercise. 
And then everything starts 
coming together with Cant Go 
Back, as solid a blues song as 
exists, as he injects it with raw 
energy all by his lonesome. 

One of the disc’s brightest 
lights follows next, Secret. 
This is a song that bridges 
rock, folk and blues—adding 
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the handclaps a percussive 
stroke of genius recalling Led 
Zeppelin’s Gallow’s Pole. An 
upbeat duet with Suzie Vinnick 
and a full band, featuring some 
tasty piano from Jesse O’Brien 
on Leaving, only serves to 
demonstrate his ability to work 
magic in all scenarios, holding 
his own with the talented song- 
stress. Coming Home Tonight 
is yet another killer highlight 
revealing a softer, more sensi- 
tive Steve set against minimal 
accompaniment and lush, 
heavenly harmonies. 

We move to the back porch 
for Rockin’ Chair Blues, a 
slinky, down-home blues offset- 
ting the mind-boggling nimble- 
ness of Strongman’s guitar on 
I Got Trouble, injecting a quiet 
song with more life than goes 
with the category, eclipsed 
only by his tender vocal. Even 
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an a cappella Just One Thing, 
accompanying himself on harp, 
refuses to sound anything but 
fresh and invigorated. This is a 
bold new Strongman fronting 
the best album of his career as 
it sets up the fact that, at his 
age, he’s only just begun. Do 
yourself a favour and pick this 
up. Weekends won’t be the 
same without it. 

— By Eric Thom 


Curtis Salgado 
Soul Strut (Alligator) 

While Salgado’s improved 
health alone is cause for cele- 
bration, his eighth release gives 
us the perfect soundtrack to fuel 
the party. Soul Strut is an in- 
tensely rewarding follow-up to 
°08’s Clean Getaway with more 


spark per stanza than seasoned 
fire marshals allow. His edgy 
vocals and skin-tight delivery 


marry with the punchy rhythms 
of Tony Braunagel (drums) and 
Larry Fulcher (bass) while the 
killer combination of pianist 
Jim Pugh and Mike Finnegan’s 
organ-playing sew things up for 
the horns and backup singer. 
The clean guitar breaks of 
Johnny Lee Schell add icing to 
this cake, as Marlon McClain 
lends guitar, production and 
co-writing talents. Add to that 
blistering material —the kick- 
off track, Bobby Womack’s 
What You Gonna Do? —could 
raise the dead while deeper dish 
soul mining in the form of Love 
Comfort Zone demonstrate how 
powerful these arrangements 
are in the hands of skilled 
performers. 

Thick grooves and well- 
greased graces permeate this 
polished, 11-track demonstra- 
tion that soul survivors not 


only survive, they can shake 
the devil and send him packing. 
She Didn't Cut Me Loose is 
both proof and the pudding—a 
hip-grinding groove with all 
the right moves (plus Lenny 
Castro’s added percussion). 
Salgado’s over-the-top croon of 
Let Me Make Love To You can 
only be trumped by removing 
all threat of comparison as he 
does with his high-torque, gut- 
crunching cover of the great 
Otis Redding’s Love Man. 

His own (co-write with 
Rusty Hall) He Played His 
Harmonica is as much jazz as 
blues with a dusting of funk yet 
Salgado’s harp playing, remi- 
niscent of Lee Oskar, helps to 
bring this track home, although 
it borders on being almost too 
precise in its production sheen, 
occasionally. The inclusion of 
the Detroit Emeralds’ Baby, 
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Let Me Take You In My Arms 
incorporates his convincing 
falsetto as it underlines his 
potential across such a wide 
berth of soul territory. An- 
other powerhouse performance 
includes Salgado’s cover of 
- Johnny Guitar Watson’s Strung 
Out with equal parts gentle soul 
and gut-wrenching barnburner. 
_ An upbeat gospel treatment of 
his own A Woman of the Blues, 
co-written with David Duncan, 
leaves the door open if the 
church needs somebody fresh 
in the pulpit. This is an entirely 
rejuvenating release and proof 
that giving up should never be 
an option. 
— By Eric Thom 


The Abrams Brothers 
Northern Redemption 
(United For Opportunity/Fontana North) 

This young band of two 
brothers and a cousin fall 
somewhere between New 
Grass Revival (great) and teen 
phenoms The Jonas Brothers 
(listener’s can make their own 
judgment about whether or not 
that is a good thing). 

Billing themselves as a fu- 
sion of bluegrass and rock, the 
Abrams seem balanced on the 
edge between terrific music 
and bubblegum country. Chris 
Brown’s (Ani DiFranco, The 
Barenaked Ladies) produc- 
tion is at its best on Where I’m 
Bound and the album’s title 
track, Northern Redemption. 
The lead single Nothing At All, 
with it’s distinctively pop feel, 
will have bluegrass aficiona- 
dos tuning out. The cover of 
Coldplay’s Viva la Vida seems 
misplaced and is a reminder 
that despite 10 years in the 
business, these boys are very 
young. The Abrams Brothers 
are a bit of a YouTube phenom- 
enon and time will tell if that 
and this recording will propel 
them to the next level. 

— By Ruth Blakely 


JW-Jones 


JW-Jones 
Seventh Hour (independent) 

You have to hand it to Jw— 
he keeps it coming. The early 
pairing of Jones and an equally 
young Steve Marriner made for 
a dynamic duo and, for a while, 
it seemed like JW would never 
recover when they took sepa- 
rate paths after ’02’s Bogart’s 
Bounce. And although the 
chameleonic talents of Jones 
covered much ground—from 
SRV to Johnny Guitar Watson, 
Clapton to T-Bone Walker, he 
seemed to be searching for 
something to call his own. 

His penchant for jump blues, 
Stax soul and ’50s R&B gave 
way to what seemed like a 
dependence on guest spots 
by a Who’s Who of the blues, 
almost to a fault. Seventh 
Hour —his seventh—finds the 
still-youthful explorer biting 
into something he can truly 
call his own, as if what he’s 
been searching for all this time 
has finally come clear when 
left to his own talents. Strong 
originals —always a forté—and 
two bright covers join the 
rootsy production skills of 
Steve Dawson to keep things 
well- grounded. Jones’s guitar 
and Jesse Whiteley’s B3 are 
the honey to the bees’ knees of 
reliable rhythm sections with 


Jeff Asselin (drums) and Marc 
Decho’s (bass). 

Although Jones’s vocals have 
never been his strong point, 
he’s growing into them—or 
maybe we are. Ain't Gonna 
Beg is a powerful salvo to kick 
things off while /n A Song 
keeps its feet in the blues but 
courts a pop twist. You Got 
Caught locks onto a solid, old- 
school blues groove as Jones’s 
vocal range falters slightly, 
always redeemed by his lethal 
solos across the board. There’s 
a Memphis sheen on All Over 
Again while Jeremy Wake- 
field’s scorching steel guitar 
kicks into a rockabilly groove 
with taut muscles. A highlight 
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with pure Jones appeal is Do 
For You, solid blues content 
with a sturdy hook, au current 
lyrics and the never-miss bolts 
fired from his guitar (with a 
forever assist from Whiteley’s 
B3). Jones’s soul gifts shine on 
Little Milton’s I’m Tryin’ with 
great piano accompaniment yet 
little prepares you for his strong 
cover of Roy Orbison’s So 
Long I’m Gone, with country 
spikes (more aggressive steel 
from Wakefield) and rock’n’ roll 
bluster. A great release from a 
bluesman with staying power. 
— By Eric Thom 


Sneezy Waters 
Sneezy Waters (Independent) 

This is a priceless little back 
porch jewel that will keep both 
runners rocking on the easy 
chair. With a warm, two-pack- 
a-day voice that sounds like 
a collision of Valdy and Bob 
Snider, this 13-track release 
is well worth the long wait 
— M.I.A. since his sold out days 
playing the lead role in the 
popular Hank Williams — The 
Show He Never Gave. As a 
Hank Williams interpreter, he’s 
without equal, as can be heard 
on (When I’m Loving Them) I 
Only Think of You. Yet Waters 
shines across a divergent col- 
lection of covers in an equal 
number of styles on this heart- 
warming release. A runaway 
highlight is his masterful cover 
of Tom Wait’s Invitation To 
The Blues, transforming the 
song into more of an anthem 
than the original. Kicking 
things off with a near-manic, 
rip-roarin’ version of Leroy 
Carr’s Papa’s On The Rooftop 
sets things in perspective — that 
Waters is out to celebrate life, 
despite the album’s somewhat 
bleak dedication (“Dedicated 
to my Parting Generation on 
their journey”). And yes, that’s 
a sousaphone buried under a 
few tracks. Beware Ladies is a 
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charming warning from 
days gone by while Her 
Heart or Mine reveals 
happy memories of a dis- 
tant relationship. His deli- 
cate approach to Mance 
Lipscomb’s Buckdance 
demonstrates another 
side to the player, an art- 
ful guitarist who clearly 
values the space around 
each note. J Heard the 
Bluebirds Sing locks into 
old-tyme country folk ripe 
with social mores long 
gone. Even tired songs 
— covered so many times 
before — come off with 
fresh clothes in Waters’ 
care — Brother Can You 
Spare A Dime is drenched 
in equal parts nostalgia 
and current events. Willie 
P. Bennett’s Me and Molly 
becomes Waters’ earnest 
tribute to the gone-too- 
soon roots giant while 
Mary McCaslin’s Circle 
Of Friends closes the disc 
with a folkish warmth 
that befits this heartfelt 
project from an artist who 
deserves more attention. 
— By Eric Thom 


Terry McLeish 
Terry McLeish (independent) 

In his debut album, Terry 
McLeish asks a question 
that’s been nagging me for 
most of my adult life: how 
do you fold those fitted 
sheets? I’ve tried every- 
thing, and concluded it’s 
beyond my ability. They 
just end up in a big lump. 

If he had come up with 
an answer, McLeish would 
have been up for a Nobel 
Prize. As it is, he has come 
up with a great song about 
a newly divorced man 
coping with domesticity, 
In fact, the whole disc is 
delightful, brimming with 
memorable characters and 


Snes 


Mis Quincy 


situations. Loggers, hobos, 
reckless teenagers, cow- 
boys, and the sad sound of 
the auctioneer’s gavel as 
another farmer goes broke. 
Even the Queen enters the 
head of this Ottawa Valley 
songwriter, with another 
important epistemological 
question: what does the 
Queen keep in her purse? 

With his friendly voice 
and Steve Goodmanesque 
turn of phrase, as well as 
tasty pedal steel guitar and 
mandolin from some of 
Ottawa’s best musicians 
driving the songs, this disc 
could even put a smile on 
the face of the Queen. 

— By Mike Sadava 


Miss Quincy 
Like The Devil Does (independent) 
Miss Quincy sings as 
if clothing might be an 
option. Is this set in a 
saloon or a cathouse? It’s 
sometimes hard to tell 
— but hers is a laidback, 
rootsy approach to blues 
with an element of soul 
and bits of torch and 
twang. There’s no deny- 
ing that, with the Devil’s 
blessing, Miss Quincy is 


no stranger to sins of the 

flesh. Indeed, her smol- 

dering delivery almost 
guarantees your pleasure. 

Her second release, Miss 
Quincy (aka Jodie Peck) 
features lovely vocals with _ 
nominal accompaniment | 
yet, over time, the quality 

of the accompaniment 

tends to define the experi- 
ence. Think Cowboy 

Junkies lying about in an 
opium den over a church. 
Produced by Tim Wil- 

liams, there’s more going 

on here than it may appear 

at first blush. Quincy’s 

skills as a guitarist become 
clear while rudimen- 

tary accompaniment on 
acoustic bass (Shari Rae), 
drums (Thom Moon), B3 

(Ron Casat) and Wil- 

liams himself on lap steel, 
dobro, tenor banjo and 

slide guitar, as required. 
Alyssa Jean Gardner 
supplies lush background | 
vocals throughout, adding 
depth to Quincy’s sound. 
For the most part, these 
ten originals (save Nina 
Simone’s J Want A Little | 
Sugar In My Bowl) have \ 
the effect of a slow and 


sultry seduction. A somewhat 
deceptive songwriter, Quincy 
proves capable of sinking a 
deep hook or two, as evidenced 
by repeated listenings to Going 
Down, Dirty Sunday and, one 
of the disc’s highlights, Car- 
men. Or stepping things up with 
the addition of Jonathan Lewis’ 
fiddle, Dangerous adds a little 
smoke to her slow burn, sug- 
gesting new places to go. Hur- 
ricane employs a darker edged 
guitar line and matching slide 
to great effect. Yet it’s the final 
track which brings the best of 
BC and Alberta together in one 
studio. Where’s David Lynch 
when you need him? 

— By Eric Thom 


Peter Karp & Sue Foley 
Beyond The Crossroads (Stony Plain) 

The first pairing of these two 
was met favourably by anyone 
who was a fan of either. And, to 
be fair, it’s rare for the typical 
duo to bring such a high degree 
of musicianship to any party. 
For my part, it’s the Ricky & 
Lucy Show as, much as Foley’s 
a talented guitarist, her pinched, 


Betty Boop vocals end the party 
early. Yet, there’s something 

to be said for keeping the heat 
in their relationship this long 
and some musical highlights 


do exist on this more relaxed 
second release. Analyze’N 
Blues features a good vocal 
from Foley and killer gui- 

tar from both. Karp’s more 
natural, earthy lead vocals and 
stinging National Steel slide 
help transform the title track 
into a big production blow-out 
— adding horns (Swingadelic 
Horns), bass (Niles Terrat), 
drums (Mike Catapano) and the 
lush backup vocals of James 
Alexander, Rosalind Brown and 
Charity Dawson. There’s no de- 
nying these two up each other’s 
games and the best songs are 
the ones where they work 

off each other. Cases in point 
would be the slippery, down- 
ward-sliding, New Orleans 
march of At The Same Time and 
the soulful spin of More Than 

I Bargained For with its sturdy 
R&B construction. Karp’s own 
Blowin’ is a strong suit —with 
its masterful guitar chemistry 

— while Foley’s own Resistance 
manages to steal some thunder, 
her backup singers soften- 

ing the blow. Yet, a further 
highlight has to be the too-short 
instrumental Plank Splank 

— wherein I’d gladly lose all vo- 
cals for their proven ability to 
just play together. This release 
is less ‘intimate’ than the last, 


thank goodness. The result of 


this bit of distance has resulted 
in some tasty, Stones-hued 
rock and solid blues tunes with 
hints of soul, gospel and, dare I 
say, fun thrown into the mix. If 
these two can keep themselves 
out of People magazine, who 
knows what they might pull off 
over time? 

— Eric Thom 


The Navigators 
Soldiers and Sailors (independent) 

As hard a working band as 
any beyond their Newfound- 
land borders, The Navigators 
channel their thrilling pub and 
club presence into Soldiers 
And Sailors — a warm and 
welcome disc built upon a 
bedrock of folk sensibilities 
and rock influences. In Fred 
Jorgensen they have such a 
compelling and emotional 
vocalist that comparisons to 
the late great Ronnie Drew of 
The Dubliners do not go amiss. 
While Jorgensen provides an 
electrifying wallop, Arthur 
O’Brien has proven himself a 
wonderful, engaging songwriter 
highlighted by Pullin’ Oil From 
The Sand — a heartbreaking tale 
of the homesickness Maritim- 
ers feel migrating to Alberta’s 
oil fields. And his moving 
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Safely O’er The Sea deserves 
its place alongside the best of 
Ron Hynes. O’Brien, though, 
balances these touching tracks 
with the light-hearted A Sunny 
Night In Paris, flushed full of 
fun with a delightful reggae 
lilt, and Just Me — a rollicking, 
drunken swagger amidst dubi- 
ous company, methinks. Even 
the auld traditional biddy, Step 
It Out Mary, makes it home 
with a fresh pair of nickers. But 
if the arrangements to Andy M. 
Stewart’s Queen of Argyll are, 
somewhat, too ambitious, it’s 
a small slip in an otherwise as- 
sured and affecting recording. 
— By Roddy Campbell 


Various Artists 
Bossa Nova Around The World (Putumayo) 

Originating in Brazil in 
the late 50s, bossa nova’s 
popularity has spread globally. 
Putumayo’s Around The World 
series searches out international 
artists in a particular genre, 
and this album collects musi- 
cians from Germany, France, 
South Korea, Norway and, yes, 
Canada, recording in a bossa 
groove. 

The gentle strumming sets up 
a soft shock as we hear Jobim’s 
Corcovado rendered in Nor- 
wegian or the bossa love song 
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Railroad sung in Korean. But 
the soothing appeal of bossa 
rhythms quickly pulls us 
back into the sensuous lull. 
Standouts on the album 
are Hilde Hefte, a Norwe- 
gian singer who established 
that country’s first jazz 
sheet music company, and 
American ex-pat Stacey 
Kent, who claims that Jodo 
Gilberto is her greatest 
music hero. 
— By Lark Clark 


JJ Grey and Mofro 
Brighter Days CD/DVD (Alligator Records) 
Southern rockers with an 

occasional taste for horn- 
driven R&B, blues rockers 
who know how to approxi- 
mate Otis, Booker T and the 
MGs without, you know, 
approximating them, or 

just another jam band that 
really needs to cut it down 
to four minutes, tops? All of 
the above, actually, and if 
the Otis/MG comparison is 
being generous (c’mon, you 
know it is) you can chalk it 
up to being impressed that 
this isn’t just another Blues 
Brothers venture, complete 
with porkpie hats. 

Truth is, I liked A Woman 
for JJ Grey’s raspy vocals 
and the pure sizzle of the 
organ, with trumpet sliding 
in at just that right mo- 
ment, but I sure wish Grey 
would shut up on the near 
12-minute-long Lochloosa. 
Elsewhere they’re a loose- 
limbed, occasionally excit- 
ing variation on Barband 
Americanus, rolling through 
the 12 bar with funky 
breaks, weak songwriting, 
a taut rhythm section and 
some nice leads from Grey 
and lap player Andrew 
Trube. The accompany- 
ing DVD? It’s about what 
you’d expect: live perfor- 
mances with interspersed 


interviews, nothing to get 
worked up about unless 
you’re in the fan club. 

— By Tom Murray 


Tom Savage 
Live at the Acoustic Grill (Independent) 

Tom Savage (guitar and 
vocals), Keith Davidson 
(violin, backing vocals) and 
Geoff Chown (bass) teamed 
up at the Acoustic Grill in 
2010 to lay down a solid set 
of alt-country originals. 

The 12 tracks on this disc, 
all penned by Savage, run 
the gamut from lost loves (I 
Wont Be the One To Cry), 
laments on life on the road 
(Northern Ontario High- 
way) and difficult circum- 
stances (No-Win Situation). 

Highlights include Cam- 
mie Rose and Every Word 
That You Say, a jaunty little 
two-step. In fact, there isn’t 
one dud on this CD, a testa- 
ment to Savage’s heartfelt 
songwriting punctuated by 
his plaintive voice. 

Brent Bodrug deserves 
particular attention for the 
quality of the sound record- 
ing on this disc and the 
other Live at the Acoustic 
Grill releases— it is crisp 
and clear, letting the art- 
istry of the musicians shine 
through. 

— By Doug Swanson 


Various Artists 
Red Hot + Rio 2 (Red Hot/E1) 

Red Hot + Rio 2 is the 
latest in a series of albums 
produced to raise funds for 
HIV/AIDS awareness and 
prevention. The Red Hot 
organization has raised a 
whole lot of money and, 
hopefully, pressed its mes- 
sage of practicing safe sex 
to a young audience. Be- 
sides the CD releases, Red 
Hot’s website is a nexus for 
information, videos, links, 


blogs, etc. reaching in myriad 
directions. 

As for the music itself, the 
tracks are all original record- 
ings created for the occasion 
with an intriguing mashup of 
artists, crossing genre, nation- 
ality, and age. Noteworthy 
combos include the group Of 
Montreal with Brazilian rock- 
ers Os Mutantes and Cuba’s 
venerable Los Van Van paired 
with freewheeling Brazilian 
producer Carlinhos Brown. The 
list of contributors to the two- 
CD project reads like a Who’s 
Who of Tropicalia from the late 
60s (Caetano Veloso; Tom Ze) 
royalty from Brazil’s popular 
music (Marisa Monte; Joyce 
Moreno) to the latest to take 
the international spotlight (Seu 
Jorge; Bebel Gilberto). 

The whole huge exercise 
provides an opportunity to 
look back on the landmarks 
established by the Tropicalia 
movement (which got Caetano 
Veloso and Gilberto Gil exiled 
at the time) and to add some 
fresh perspective on that 
uniquely Brazilian music. 

— By Lark Clark 


Various Artists 
* The Rough Guide To Cuba (Rough Guide) 

Joining the many other Rough 
Guides in print (RG: Salsa 
Dura, Salsa Divas, etc.) is the 
Rough Guide to the Music of 
Cuba. This output distinguishes 
itself by including two CDs, 

a compilation of classic son 
bands with a modern edge and, 
unusually for Rough Guides, a 
CD entirely of one band, Sierra 
Maestra. 

The Rough Guides can be 
counted on to have good liner 
notes, as befits a guide. This 
album’s notes are especially 
informative, although tracing 
a definitive history of Cuban 
music in the space of 24 para- 


graphs is, of course, impossible. 


The Sierra Maestra record- 


Hadden Sayers 


ings are largely from the latest 
incarnation of the group, which 
lacks leader Juan de Marcos, 
who has left Cuba for greener 
($) pastures. Cuba’s multi- 
generational groups (Orquesta 
Aragon, for example) are much 
to be admired for keeping musi- 
cal traditions alive, but the new 
Sierra Maestra seems to lack 
the oomph that group formerly 
packed. The notes are all there, 
but a certain cockiness has 
vanished. 

Ah well, over all, a good 
sampling of great music. 

— By Lark Clark 


Hadden Sayers 
Hard Dollar (Blue Corn Music) 

Possessed of a powerful 
southern rocker’s voice, Hadden 
Sayers is also a cut-to-the-chase 
guitarist. This release is his sixth 
and he’s another poster boy for 
being jerked about by a system 
designed to support all the 
wrong people—or you would 
have heard of him by now. 

He’s a crack Texas guitarist 
and an entertaining singer with 
gruff, well-gravelled Texas 
pipes (with a passing similar- 
ity to Warren Haynes). A solid 
blues-rock trio, there’s abso- 
lutely nothing missing from 
their repertoire — good original 
songs with plenty of variety, 


strong lead guitar and rhythm, 
a tight rhythm section and 
some talented guests. Where 
his vocals can sound slightly 
ragged, his guitar tone does 
not—a talented player who 
knows exactly what each next 
move will be. 

His leads are tasteful —not the 
slightest bit of showboating, 
always serving the song. He 
doesn’t actually cut loose until 
10 songs in, Hippie Getaway, 
with its hard-driving rhythm 
and Phil Clark’s hard-working 
harmonica. There are many 
highlights: the perky duet with 
Ruthie Foster was written 
with her in mind, a surpris- 
ingly soulful Back to the Blues 
(which isn’t too far from being 
biographical). Lap of Luxury 
features a tasty, jazz-flavoured 
blues groove while a surpris- 
ingly country-sounding Sweet 
Texas Girls won’t hurt his 
groupie count in those circles. 

The rock’n’rolling Crush On 
You is simply pure fun. And 
if you’re not sold yet, cue up 
Room 155 and enjoy a some- 
what spooky, slowed down, 
soulful blues number with the 
extra time to stretch out some 
of Sayers’s scintillating solos. 
He’s going places and you'll 
want to go with him. 

— By Eric Thom 
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Sarah Jarosz 
Follow Me Down (Sugar Hill) 

The opening notes of Peace 
from Sarah Jarosz’ sophomore 
recording Follow Me Down 
can transport the listener 
from whatever distractions a 
day might present to a state 
of grace. The instrumental is 
perfectly suited for a gentle 
summer’s day and is a testa- 
ment to the quality of musicians 
poured into this project. The 
simple Gypsy carries the same 
stripped down beauty. The 
nimble fingers of bluegrass’s 
latest darling, Jarosz, and Jerry 
Douglas are at their best in 
Old Smitty. The tune feels like 
what bluegrass might sound 
like in Istanbul. Jarosz’ cover 
of RadioHead’s The Tourist is 
less successful, though Paul 
Kowert’s bass makes the track 
worth a listen. 

Ring Them Bells does the 
Dylan tune proud (with a vocal 
assist from Vince Gill). Jarosz’ 
self-penned adaptation of Edgar 
Allan Poe’s Annabelle Lee is 
the most outright bluegrass tune 
of the 11-song offering. Live on 
the festival circuit, Jarosz is a 
bluegrass belle but overall this 
CD seems a little directionally 
challenged as she struggles to 
find her studio style between 


pop and bluegrass. 
— By Ruth Blakely 


Sarah Jara 
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Way Down That Lonesome 
Road: Lonnie Johnson in To- 
ronto 1965-1970 


By Mark Miller IsBN: 978-1-55128-148-3 / The Mercury Press & 


Teksteditions/ 1 60pages/paperback/$24.99 


Mark Miller has already written a few 
classics in the history of Canadian jazz 
and blues: Such Melodious Racket: The 
Lost History of Jazz In Canada, 1914-1949 
(1998) and Some Hustling This—Taking 
Jazz To The World, 1914-1929 (2005). 
Now, like his Cool Blues: Charlie Parker 
In Canada, 1953 (1989), he concentrates 
on the specific time an American musician 
spent in Canada. In this one, it’s not just a 
visit but the final few years of his life that 
Lonnie Johnson, a formative figure in jazz 
and blues, spent here. 

Johnson recorded something like 130 
sides for Okeh Records in the 1920s with 
his own songs such as Roaming Rambler 
Blues and Mr. Johnson’s Blues but also for 
early blues singers Victoria Spivey, Bessie 
Smith, and other classic recordings such as 
those he did with Louis Armstrong and his 
Hot Five (such as I’m Not Rough, Savoy 
Blues and Hotter Than That). Johnson had 
a style of single note, picked improvisa- 
tions that influenced the likes of Django 
Reinhardt, Charlie Christian, and Eddie 
Lang. Even more modern players, such 
as B.B. King (along with T-bone Walker) 
have been cited as listing Johnson as an 
influence. 

Most of the modern guitar Styles in jazz, 
blues, country, and rock and roll were 
influenced by that style as well. In 1952 
he toured England. Another musician on 
the bill, Tony Donegan, who later be- 
came the king of so-called skiffle music, 
is reported to have changed his name to 
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Lonnie Donegan as a tribute to Johnson. 
In the 1960s he joined the American Folk 
Blues show that toured Europe and German 
television recorded some of the best foot- 
age that still exists of early blues players 
from that period, such as Johnson, Muddy 
Waters, Howlin’ Wolf, Otis Spann, Junior 
Wells, Sonny Boy Williamson, Memphis 
Slim, John Lee Hooker, Roosevelt Sykes, 
Skip James, Son House, Big Mama Thorn- 
ton, Victoria Spivey, Willie Dixon and 
many others and which has been released 
on DVD in the past few years. 

He moved to Canada in 1965 because 
he found the atmosphere in Toronto more 
accommodating to a man of his race than 
were many American cities at that time. 
Though not free of its own prejudices 
in those days, Toronto was at least less 
confrontational than cities like Mobile, 
New Orleans, Chicago or even New York. 
Miller details both Johnson’s musical and 
personal life, interviewing the people who 
knew him at that time, many of them young 
musicians, record company people, friends 
and relatives of club owners, and so on. 
These were Johnson’s twilight years but his 
energy and musicianship hadn’t flagged un- 
til the final few months as a result of being 
struck by a car. Although the book is not 
large, it’s crammed with information, both 
about Johnson’s life and music and about 
Canadian musicians of that time. Besides 
the information on Johnson, it’s nice to hear 
mentions of people like Salome Bey, Archie 
Alleyne, Hagood Hardy, and others. It’s an 
informative little book, which also covers 
the Canadian music scene of that period. 
It’s yet another good addition to Miller’s 
canon on Canadian musical history. 

— By Barry Hammond 


When I Left Home - My Story 
By Buddy Guy with David Ritz issn: 978-0-306-82107-3 Da 
Capo Press/288pages/hardcover/$26,00 

Blues guitarist and singer Buddy Guy was 
lucky to be the age he was when he left his 
Louisiana home for Chicago on Sept. 25, 
1957. Lucky because he was old enough to 
get into the nightclubs to see and work with 
legends such as Muddy Waters, Lightning 
Hopkins, Lightning Slim, and Howlin’ 
Wolf and young enough to continue work- 
ing past them when they died and reap the 
financial benefits of a few blues revivals, 
of which these pioneers got only a fraction. 


He was also the right age to team up with 
another future blues legend, Junior Wells, 
on several classic recordings and tours. 

In this book, he tells his story to David 
Ritz, the author of Divided Soul, the defini- 
tive biography of Marvin Gaye and who 
has co-authored many other best-selling 
autobiographies of musicians, including 
Ray Charles, Etta James, Scott Weiland and 
Grandmaster Flash. Since it’s told in his 
own words, the book has the feel of Guy 
sitting at the bar in his Chicago blues club, 
Legends, and spinning tales for the custom- 
ers who might recognize him. 

Guy doesn’t pull any punches. When 
speaking of Muddy Waters, he pays tribute 
to what a great performer and musician 
Waters was and how generous he was 
to other musicians but doesn’t cover up 
the little-known fact that he was hard on 
his women and not above using physical 
violence on them. He also talks about the 
violence of Little Walter and Junior Wells 
and how many times he had to bail the lat- 
ter out of jail. 

If you like musicians slinging stories 
about other musicians this is a book for 
you. It’s all yarns about wisdoms received 
and lessons learned. There’s plenty of 
stories about all the greats: Muddy Waters, 
Howlin’ Wolf, Willie Dixon, Ike Turner, 
Sonny Boy Williamson, Albert King, John 
Lee Hooker, B.B. King, Little Walter, his 
take on the famous Chess brothers at Chess 
Records, and about some of the lesser 
known figures such as record store owner 
and producer Eli Tuscano or club owner 
Theresa Needham. 

Guy divided himself into two parts for his 
career: the wild-man live performer and the 
quiet session musician, dedicated to helping 
out whoever was the star, and both sides are 
covered here. We learn how tough Chicago 
was at the time and all the scams and 
rackets in both the music and club business. 
He doesn’t erect a colour barrier either, 
praising the talent and generosity of musi- 
cians such as Mick Jagger, Keith Richards, 
Eric Clapton, and Stevie Ray Vaughan for 
turning their audiences on to black music 
and spreading the word so they’d be willing 
to go see acts like his. It’s a book full of 
flash and showmanship, like the guitarist 
himself, but always with that deep human 
feel, like the blues itself. 

— By Barry Hammond 


Notes de 
‘TUnderground 


Le chanteur de Blues d’Ottawa John 
Carroll devrait gagner le prix du titre 
d’album de l’année avec Everybody 
Smokes In Hell. L’enregistrement 
également est un des meilleurs qu’il 
ait fait a ce jour, selon Pat Langston. 


i Hadés avait une ligne télépho- 

nique connectée a la terre, et qu’il 

recevait un appel d’en bas, c’est 
sirement une voix comme celle de John 
Carroll sur Everybody Smokes In Hell qu’il 
entendrait. Carroll a enregistré la piéce 
titre de son dernier album avec un micro 
d’ harmonica de basse qualité. La voix, 
légérement nasale, semble loin, comme sur 
les enregistrements d’antan, ce qui est bien 
a propos car il y a quelque chose de claire- 
ment vieillot dans le theme de la chanson : 
la mort de l’hypocrisie. «Je ne connais per- 
sonne dont le placard ne soit pas rempli de 
cadavres», chante-t-il. La maniére subver- 
sive dont il attaque cette habitude absurde 
que l’on a de se flageller pour des péchés 
imaginés ou qui ne sont pas si graves quand 
on y repense refléte cependant une certaine 
modernité. 

Voila qui semble étre un bien lourd 
fardeau pour une chanson blues empreinte 
d’ humour de 3 minutes 15 secondes. II est 
comme ¢a l’astucieux Carroll : la mo- 
rale est au coeur de ses compositions, qui 
présentent un visage sans sourire, cachant 
un humour bien noir. Ancien gros fumeur, 
on apprend sans surprise son éducation 
catholique romaine. II dit de la chanson 
titre qu’elle parle de la fagon dont «on se 
condamne mutuellement en public pour 
ensuite se condamner soi-méme en privé». 

«Ces idées sont venues plus tard, ajoute-t- 
il. ai commencé 4 composer cette chanson 
d’abord parce que j’aimais le son granu- 
leux». Le son : premier plaisir satisfait par 
son troisiéme album studio, son meilleur a 
ce jour. Ceci est en partie dd au fait qu’il ait 
enrichi son paysage sonore en s’entourant 
pour la premiére fois d’un groupe complet 
tout au long de |’album. 

The Epic Proportions est constitué du bat- 
teur Olivier Fairfield, du bassiste Philippe 


John Carroll 


Charbonneau et du guitariste Fred Guignon, 
un musicien trés admiré a Ottawa (il a 
travaillé avec des gens comme Kathleen 
Edwards) qui ajoute a |’ensemble une 
touche country avec son lap steel. L’album, 
comme les autres d’avant, a été enregis- 

tré aux Studios Little Bullhorn, dont le 
propriétaire, Dave Draves, un ottavien trés 
occupé, a également co-produit le premier 
album de Kathleen Edwards. 

«Je travaille avec Dave depuis le début, 
dit Carroll. Il n’est pas le genre de pro- 
ducteur a s’asseoir et a donner des ordres; 
il est totalement impliqué.» Draves chante 
aussi des harmonies vocales sur |’album. 
Carroll parle du fait de jouer avec tout un 
groupe : «le processus d’enregistrement 
en soi était une fagon de découvrir les chan- 
sons. Cette fois, j’ai demandé qu’on m’aide 
dans le processus de création parce que ces 
gars-la sont trés attentifs et se donnent a 
fond quand vient le temps de donner des 
couleurs et des formes aux chansons, tout 


comme moi quand j’écris.» 

En fait, sans le groupe, Frontal Lobotomy 
Blues ne se serait jamais rendu sur l'album. 
La derniére chanson 4a avoir été enregistrée 
pour l’album, un commentaire a froid sur le 
fait que c’est dans la nature de la télévi- 
sion de créer une dépendance, avait été 
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mise de cété parce que Carroll n’était pas 
satisfait de ce qu’il obtenait en studio. Mais 
le groupe l’a poussé a continuer a essayer. 


La chanson, blues a l’origine, a changé 
de forme et c’est une composition pleine 
d’urgence qui s’est retrouvée sur l’album. 

L’homme carré Carroll, une casquette de 
baseball avec un billet troué sur la téte me 
raconte tout cela de sa voix qui porte au 
café-bar a gelatos ou nous nous sommes 
rencontrés de bon matin, avec son enthousi- 
asme coutumier. 

Il est accompagné de son jeune fils, Hen- 
ry, et de sa femme et manager Tiah Akse, 
enceinte de leur second bébé, prévu pour le 
début de |’été. Carroll, 42 ans, a emmené sa 
petite famille avec lui, laissant derriére leur 
maison dans la petite ville Kemptville au 
sud d’Ottawa. 

L’expédition du samedi fait partie de leur 
routine de fin de semaine, tout comme les 
virées de Carroll au Chateau Lafayette, 
mieux connu sous le nom «The Laff», 
pour son spectacle du mercredi. Bien qu’il 
ait joué partout en Ontario, Carroll limite 
ses tournées pour ne pas compromettre 
ses shows a The Laff, endroit construit en 
1849. «C’est un incontournable. Ca me 
donne |’occasion de vivre quelque chose 
avec ces gens-la. En 10 ans, j’ai manqué 
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environ huit spectacles.» 

Né a Ottawa, Carroll a voyagé de Bahrain 
a la Nouvelle-Orléans pendant les années 
90, puis s’est doté d’un studio a la maison, 
ou il écrit et enregistre des démos. Méme si 
une idée de chanson peut lui venir ot qu’il 
soit, il écrit généralement a son bureau. «La 
chose la plus importante en écriture pour 
moi c’est de me rendre disponible. Je peux 
écrire beaucoup en une période de temps 
trés courte. Quand Tiah est partie avec 
Henry pendant deux semaines, j’ai écrit dix 
chansons par jour pendant deux semaines. 
Je me donnais une demi-heure par chanson, 
je Venregistrais, je prenais une pause, puis 
jen écrivais une autre. «Mon critique 
intérieur est si puissant que je dois d’abord 
l’écraser pour le réinviter plus tard.» 

Tiah, poétesse et joueuse de banjo prom- 
etteuse, chante les harmonies vocales sur 
le nouvel album de son mari, qu’elle aide 
réguliérement en lui donnant son avis sur 
ses nouvelles compositions. «On revient 
beaucoup sur les créations; c’est stimu- 
lant», dit-elle en s’arrétant un instant de 
tourner les pages avec Henry, prés d’une 
petite pile de livres pour enfants. Carroll se 
joint a la conversation et ajoute qu’elle écrit 
aussi des chansons. «J’en ai écrit quelques 
unes», admet-elle. «Plein!» renchérit le 
mari. Le couple projette de faire un album 
ensemble, malgré qu’elle raméne rapide- 
ment la conversation sur l’album de son 
mari, mentionnant son ascension sur les 
stations de radio étudiante canadiennes. 

C’est aussi Tiah qui a choisi la gravure 
qui attire |’ attention sur le dessus de la 
pochette : une illustration de la médiévale 
Divine comédie de Dante, par Gustave 
Doré, datant du 19e siécle. Elle avait trouvé 
image dans un vieux livre de poéme 
appartenant a son mari. A la fois drole et 
effrayante, l’image montre Dante accom- 
pagné par Virgile dans la troisiéme bolge de 
l’enfer oti les pécheurs sont condamnés A 
passer l’éternité la téte en bas, plongés dans 
de la roche en feu tandis que seules leurs 
jambes et leurs pieds sont visibles. Tout le 
monde fume, en effet. 

Plus loin sur l’album, le soleil perce. Lair 
enjoué Lemonade célébre la possibilité 
illusoire de transformer des citrons en 
quelque chose de sucré; Silver Lining parle 
de l’intérieur des nuages sombres; la piéce 
Piggy s’en prend aux gens comme le un 
pour cent visé par le mouvement Occupy 
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tandis que Buddy When I Go parle du bien- 
€tre attendu et espéré qui s’ensuit lorsqu’on 
quitte enfin son enveloppe charnelle. 

«Pour moi, les choses sombres sont 
comiques, explique Carroll. Mon inten- 
tion est de faire un portrait équilibré de ce 
que je vois [autour de moi]. Mon album ne 
se veut pas cynique. J’aime créer de cette 
maniére. C’est comme faire de |’exercice, 
c’est bon pour moi.» 


Venue dela 
vallee 


Get Yourself Home, le nouvel album 
venu tout droit du coeur de Laura 
Repo, plonge ses racines dans les 
traditions de la vallée de l’Outaouais. 
David McPherson découvre des 
liens familiaux qui tiennent la route. 


e cycle de la vie. Les traditions fa- 

miliales. Les chansons folk trans- 

mises de génération en génération. 
Trouver |’équilibre entre les exigences de la 
vie en tant que mére monoparentale ayant 
une carriére musicale tout en essayant de 
gagner sa vie décemment dans la grande 
ville. Ces thémes s’enchainent comme des 
motifs de tapisserie a travers les douze 


chansons savamment confectionnées par 
Laura Repo sur son troisiéme disque, Get 
Yourself Home. 


J’ai rencontré |’affable Laura un ler mai 
maussade a II Gato Nero, un café situé 
dans son coin favori, la Petite Italie de 
Toronto, qu’elle critique dans une «chan- 
son d’amour» quelques albums plus tét. 
Tout en sirotant son Americano, |’ auteure- 
compositrice-interpréte parle des origines 
de Get Yourself Home, un album qui a 
lui pris deux ans a faire, et dont le lance- 
ment indépendant a eu lieu en novembre 
dernier. Bien que Repo apprécie vivre en 
ville, ses bottes de cowboy bien usées et 
ses maniéres de fille de la campagne en 
disent long sur |’endroit ov cette «fille des 
prairies» se sent le plus chez elle. 

En anglais, on dit «Home is where the 
heart is»; pour Repo, la maison, c’est 
certainement |’endroit ot bat son coeur. 
Cela représente la famille. Cela représente 
son fils de huit ans qu’elle éléve seule. Cela 
représente la conciliation entre les taches do- 
mestiques, la maternité et |’écriture de chan- 
sons. Finalement, la maison, c’est l’endroit 
ou furent plantées pour la premiére fois ses 
racines musicales ainsi que les semences 
des chansons qu’elle écrit avec son coeur. 
Son pére était un musicien imprégné de la 
tradition folk de la vallée de l’Outaouais. II 
a transmis sa passion a sa petite fille, et c’est 
a lui qu’elle dédie son album. 

Avec ses harmonies 4a trois voix, la dou- 
zaine de chansons sur Get Yourself Home 
coule aussi doucement que du miel sur du 
pain roti. La premiére chanson, Lullabies 
of the Land, rappelle les berceuses que son 
pére lui chantait pour l’endormir quand elle 
était enfant, pareilles aux berceuses qu’elle 
a chanté a son fils Sami pendant son jeune 
age. La guitare hawaienne de Burke Carroll 
accompagne merveilleusement la chanson. 

«J’ai écrit cette chanson pour mon pére, 
sur toutes les chansons qu’il m’a chan- 
tées tandis que je grandissais, explique 
Repo. C’était un activiste alors il chantait 
beaucoup sur les marginaux et les gens 
qui luttaient contre la misére, comme les 
mineurs. Le premier vers de la chanson 
va comme suit : Je croyais que tu étais un 
mineur / avec toutes ces chansons que tu 
chantais sur eux.» 

Le pére de Repo était en fait un profes- 
seur, toujours intéressé par ce que faisaient 
les travailleurs. «C’ était important pour 
lui, ajoute-t-elle. Ce sont ses berceuses qui 
ont refait surface en moi. Je ne me rap- 
pelle pas nécessairement |’avoir entendu 


me les chanter, mais c’est la seule source 
d inspiration possible pour ces trucs-la.» 

De son pére, l’auteure-compositrice-inter- 
préte a également recu l’amour du soul et 
de la musique ancienne créée dans les mon- 
_ tagnes et dans la tristesse ainsi qu’un grand 
respect pour les traditions canadiennes folk 
_ et country, citons Stompin’ Tom Connors, 
et les tenants du revival folk américain 
~ comme Woody Guthrie. 

Mon pire et les générations avant lui 
étaient tous imprégnés de la tradition de 

la vallée de |’Outaouais. Mon grand-pére, 
ainsi que tous ses fréres et sceurs, jouait du 
banjo et faisait de la musique. Je voulais 
évoquer toutes ces choses dans mon album, 
parler de ce qui se passe dans ma vie 
présentement et de l’origine de ces airs... 
Au fond, il s’agit de la tradition orale dans 
la musique folk.» 

L’album touche aussi a ce que c’est d’étre 
une mére monoparentale et d’élever seule 
son fils tout en s’occupant de sa carriére et 
des taches ménagéres. «L’album cherche a 
répondre a la question qui suis-je en dehors 
d’étre une mére? Je cherche constamment 
a trouver qui je suis en dehors de mon fils 
et de mon identité de mére. La chanson 
Montreal témoigne de cette recherche 
d’équilibre.» 

Andrew Collins a produit l’album Get 
Yourself Home, enregistré en partie 4 son 
studio et en partie a la maison de Repo. 
Les rois du bluegrass, The Foggy Hog- 
town Boys (tous les membres sont des 
vedettes) ont joué avec elle, ainsi qu’une 
foule d’excellents musiciens traditionnels 
tels que Victor Bateman (basse), Burke 
Carroll (guitare hawaienne), Paul Reddick 
(harmonica) et Nichol Robertson (guitare). 
Repo s’était déja entretenu avec Collins 
a propos de la direction du projet il y a 
quelques années, alors elle savait déja qu’ il 
était |’ homme de la situation. 

«Je voulais travailler avec quelqu’un qui 
connaissait bien ce style de musique, dit 
Repo. Un producteur qui pouvait travailler 
les harmonies (dans ma famille, nous chan- 
tions ensemble et les harmonies étaient trés 
importantes), quelqu’un qui pouvait faire 
appel a un groupe, de sorte qu’il n’y ait pas 
a recréer de sentiment d’appartenance et 
de complicité. Je voulais qu’on sente dans 
la musique que les musiciens se connais- 
saient. Andrew était capable de faire ¢a.» 

Alors, quelle est la prochaine étape 


pour cette 4me country? Elle jouera dans 
certains festivals sur la cGte est, puis elle a 
intention de prendre son temps, question 
de définir son prochain objectif en lien avec 
son projet. Repo pense qu’il y a du poten- 
tiel pour en faire un spectacle, qui explore- 
rait les thémes de la maison, de la famille, 
des traditions musicales, etc. «Ce serait des 
chansons qu’on a entendues durant notre 
jeunesse, qui nous ont tous accompagnés 
pendant notre croissance, dit-elle. Je pense 
que beaucoup de gens pourraient étre 
touchés par ¢a.» 

En attendant ce moment, méme si elle a 
assez de nouvelles chansons d’écrites pour 
retourner en studio, Repo n’est pas pres- 
sée. Elle veut prendre le temps de penser 
au passé et profiter de son nouvel album 
avant de se laisser porter par une nouvelle 
vision. En regardant un peu en arriére, elle 
apercoit non sans tristesse la mort de son 
pére en février dernier. Heureusement qu’il 
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a entendu son album avant de partir. Cela 
valait mieux que tous les records de vente 
du monde. 

«Il l’a écouté et il l’a adoré», se souvient- 
elle, arborant un sourire triste. « Mon pére 
était mon plus grand fan. II venait toujours a 
mes spectacles; il m’écoutait jouer et parlait 
avec les autres musiciens. Ils se souviennent 
tous de l’avoir vu mettre 20$ dans le pot a 
tip. Quand il a dit, en parlant de mon album, 
“C’est magnifique, tu es une si bonne 
auteure”’, j’ai su que j’avais mené le projet 
a terme, que j’avais bouclé la boucle avec 
les chansons que j’avais écrites pour lui et 
toutes celles qu’il m’avait transmises. C’est 
plus important pour moi que tout le reste.» 


Le Vent du Nord 
Tromper le Temps (Borealis) 

Les membres de VDN ne sont plus 
les nouveaux visages du quartier, mais 
ils continuent d’afficher la vitalité et la 
fraicheur si caractéristiques de leurs débuts. 
Dans dix ans, Tromper le temps aura sa 
place parmi les meilleurs albums de rock 
et de reel. Alors, nous avons la piece Lettre 
a Durham, qui réfute les propos de Lord 
Durham, qui a un jour insinué que les 
Canadiens frangais allaient étre réduits a 
une position «d’infériorité sans espoir» 
s’ils continuaient a conserver leur langue 
et leur culture. C’est aussi bien de voir 
que ce groupe trés traditionnel aborde la 
question de |’extraction (fracturation) des 
gas de schiste dans la piéce Le diable et 
le fermier. L’album regorge d’airs et de 
chansons puisées 4 méme la mémoire col- 
lective québécoise, jouées et enregistrées 
de maniére impeccable, avec une ame et un 
esprit inimitables. 

— By Richard Thornley 

-Traduit par Véronique Garneau-Allard 
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| Dick Gaughan 


The wonderful Scottish singer and 
musician Dick Gaughan offers a 
personal perspective of how much 
the world of folk music has changed 
throughout the past four decades. 


YO tor most of my professional life 
| I’ve tended to avoid awards 


A. ceremonies, or anything else that 
implies competition. Maybe it’s because 

I once (only once) watched the Oscars on . 
television and sat in bemused incomprehen- 
sion at what the intent behind it was, other 
than a marketing exercise and an excuse for 
mutual back slapping and self-congratula- 
tion. 

I despise competition in art, especially 
music; music is, or should be, a co-opera- 
tive art. Competition in sport is pretty clear 
cut; in a 100-metre sprint it’s precisely cal- 
culable who ran the fastest on that particu- 
lar occasion. But in awarding things like 
“greatest musician in the universe”, tell me 
how you compare a uillean piper playing a 
slow lament with a bluegrass fiddle player 
tearing into Bill Cheetham? You might just 
as well ask, “Which is better, oranges or 
catfish?”. The best any of us can do ISP ok 
prefer that to that”. Personal preference is 
personal preference; it’s absurd to present it 
as some kind of qualitative judgment. 

BBC Radio 2 in the U.K. holds an annual 
“Folk Awards” bash, which I attended this 
year. I’d only ever previously attended one, 
a couple of years ago when they decided 
to give me an award for, I think, still being 


alive and able to stand on a stage without 
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a zimmer frame. The reason I went this 
year was that there had been a torrent of 
bad-mouthing of the event amongst some 
U.K. folkies and I decided that anything 
attracting that kind of flak was something I 
wanted to take part in. Call it sheer Gaelic 
contrariness, my genetic inheritance. I’m 
one who stopped smoking but started again 
when they began banning it. You want me 
not to do something, make it compulsory. 

So I overcame my instinctive aversion to 
fuss and razzamatazz for long enough to 
begin to take a slightly more objective view 
of it all. There was the kind of warmth and 
rapport —and genuine unforced affection — 
between the audience and the awardees that 
was reminiscent of folk clubs at their very 
best. Yes, there was the intrusion of some 
“celebrities” with only the most tenuous 
connections to music who had been chosen 
to present some of the awards but they were 
easily ignored. What finally got through 
to me was how much the folk world has 
changed without my really noticing it; it’s 
changed beyond anything I would have 
recognized a few decades ago. 

The folk world I grew up in was an 
anarchic cacophony of young people who 
wanted music to be more than passive 
consumption of blandness, who sought 
a voice for arguing that we should try to 
make the world a better place and vent our 
disagreement with and opposition to the 
corrupt values dominating the world we 
were inheriting. And we discovered that 
there was nothing new in that, that we were 
simply the current generation in a long 
tradition of music making and songwriting 
that reflected all aspects of human existence 
and.which was outside the control of the 
“music business’. And that we didn’t need 
managers, promoters or record company 
executives telling us that singing a particu- 
lar song would be bad for our careers —‘“ca- 
teers” were things people in suits had, 
people who represented the very values we 
were determined to change. 

All over the place, groups of young 
people with no startup collateral other 
than passion and enthusiasm began run- 
ning musical events in coffee houses and 
church halls—or in the case of the U.K., in 
pubs —and began calling themselves “folk 
clubs”. By 1972 there were at least 2,000 
such clubs all over the U.K. Some perform- 
ers began to gain wider recognition, and 


demand for them to travel and play in these 
clubs became strong enough that many 
were able to make it their sole occupation 
and became professionals. 

New life was breathed into old songs and 
the content of new songs was diverse and 
all-encompassing, just like the tradition in 
previous decades/centuries. Songs were 
sung and written on every conceivable 
subject, from “My heart is broken” through 
to “You can shove your nuclear missiles up 
your posterior”. 

The reasons why it all seemed to fall apart 
in the 1980s are myriad, hundreds of ar- 
ticles have been written trying to explain it, 
and while I have strong views about the ins 
and outs of it, there isn’t space to advance 
them here. Let’s just accept that by the 
1990s, those 2,000 thriving folk clubs in 
the U.K. had shrunk to a couple of hundred 
and the number of full-time professionals 
was down to a few dozen. 

What the folk awards demonstrated to 
me is that, paradoxically, as it’s shrunk, it’s 
actually gotten bigger. Let me try to explain 
what I mean by that. 

The children and grandchildren of the 
folk pioneers of the 1960s are rediscover- 
ing from us the traditions we rediscovered 
back then. But they are growing up in a 
completely different world from the one 
we did and now have several generations 
of musical development to build on. Even 
the least competent of them can usually 
sing and play several orders of magnitude 
better than the ’60s generation— because 
they’ve learned from what we did and their 
standards and expectations are much more 
mature and advanced. In reality, there are 
now probably more people playing and lis- 
tening to “folk” than at any time in history. 
They’re just not doing it primarily in “folk 
clubs” anymore. They’re doing it online, on 
radio, in singarounds, in theatres and arts 
centres, and at festivals. 

What I witnessed at the BBC Radio 2 
Folk Awards was a celebration of the folk 
world as it is now, not as nostalgia wants 
it to be. 

Do I yearn for a return to the days of 
playing without PA in gloomy rooms above 
pubs and sleeping on floors every night? 
Romantically, maybe; practically, not on 
your life. The folk world, the one I grew 
up in and fiercely loved, has gone—but its 
offspring are alive and kicking. 
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JOEL PLASKETT Sept 22 
IZM BY BBOYIZM Sept 28 & 29 
NHITEHORSE Oct 4 

{ATT ANDERSEN Oct 6 
RADICAL REELS Oct 14 
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Place THE PLACE FOR LIVE MUSIC 


2012-2013 Shows 


SEPTEMBER 


Mark Sterling's Delta Blues Show | Blues 
Janiva Magness | Blues 
Ray Bonneville | Blues @ 


OCTOBER 

An Evening with lan Thomas| Singer Songwriter 
Oysterband | Celtic 

Monte Montgomery | Blues 

Strawbs | Celtic 


NOVEMBER 

Ana Egge | Singer Songwriter @ 

Alison Brown Quartet | Folk 

Chris Velan | Folk @ 

Alpha Yaya Diallos West African Summit | World 


NEW SHOWS ADDED THROUGHOUT THE YEAR 


Show schedule subject to change 
® Café Series 


BOX Office: 780.4 


¢ 
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canadian Patrimoine Ca ada 
Heritage canadien Nn 


JANUARY 


18 Cindy Church | singer Songwriter 
26 Up On Cripple Creek: Front Porch Roots Revue 
Tribute to “The Band” | Folk 


FEBRUARY 
1 James Hill | Folk @ 


MARCH 

4 Nano Stern | Blues @ 

4 The Once | Folk 

2 Sarah Slean | Singer Songwriter 

9 Corky Siegel Chamber Blues | BludS> 
45 The Waymores | Folk 
23 Carlos del Junco & The Blues Mongrels | Blues 
24 Jayme Stone’s Room of Wonders | Folk 


APRIL 
20 J.R. Shore | Folk @ 
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fy Rockabilly to Western Swing, Cowboy Balladry to 


Country-Rock, And, of course, the occasional yodel... 
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Penguin Eggs welcomes news, features 
and photos, but cannot accept responsibility 
for any unsolicited material. Please check 
with the editor prior to submitting any 
articles or artwork. We publish four times a 
year: Summer (June), Autumn (September), 
Winter (December) and Spring (March). 

All text and photographs are copyrighted 
and may not be reproduced without prior 
permission. Reviews can be duplicated for 
publicity purposes without consent. While 
we take care to ensure that all content is 
truthful, we cannot be held liable if found 
otherwise. 

This magazine takes its name from Nic 
Jones’s wonderful album Penguin Eggs — a 
collection of mainly traditional British folk 
songs revitalized with extraordinary flair 
and ingenuity. Released in Britain in 1980, 
it has grown into a source of inspiration for 
many young, gifted performers. 

Nic, sadly, suffered horrific injuries in 
a car crash in 1982 and has never fully 
recovered. He now seldom performs. His 
care and respect shown for the tradition 
and prudence to recognize the merits of 
innovation makes Penguin Eggs such an 
outrageously fine recording. This magazine 
strives to reiterate that spirit. Nic Jones’s 
Penguin Eggs is available through Topic 
Records. 

Penguin Eggs magazine is published 
and printed in Canada and acknowledges 
the generous financial support from the 
Alberta Foundation for the Arts. We also 
acknowledge the financial support of the 
Government of Canada through the Canada 


Periodical Fund (CPB) for our publishing 
activities. 
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As Robert Burns once sang, summer’s a 
pleasant time... And what music fan could 
disagree with that sentiment? Certainly not m« 
Throughout July and August, I made it to five 
festivals— Vancouver Island Musicfest and 
Vancouver, Mission, Calgary and Edmonton 
Folk Music Festivals —in the space of six grat 
ifying but pleasantly exhausting weeks. Held 
in stunning, idyllic locations, these wonderful 
events simply reiterate that, unquestionably, 
Canada hosts some of the greatest folk festi- 
vals in the world. Obviously the local denizen: 
céncur. Several of these events posted sold-ou 
signs in advance and the remainder, I under- 
stand, added considerably to their coffers. 
While some of the musicians and singers 
appeared at more than one of these events, 
crossover booking is understandable. Perform- 
ers prepare national tours to coincide with the 
folk festival season. And who would say no 
to the likes of Emmylou Harris just because 
she was booked to play in another time zone 
the week before. Besides, the talent pool is 
vast and mighty. And there is always, always, 
somebody new to discover, even for the most 
grizzled veteran music journalist. 
You can always feel that sense of discovery 
manifest itself in the joy that ripples thr 
crowd during an exceptional performance. It’s | 
like a rush of adrenalin that none of us tire of 
experiencing. Mad as it sounds, hundreds of 
CDs come through the door on a regular basis 
and yet I continually scrounge around search- 
ing for the next best thing to pique my interest. 
Obviously our folk festival artistic directors 
do likewise. And let it be said, their tastes, for 
the most part, are broader and generally more 
liberal than their European counterparts. They 
are not confined by traditions or silly regional 
biases and, therefore, book more eclectic 
programs. Of course, there were grumblings in] 
these parts a few years back about some festi- 
vals swinging too much towards the pop and 
rock end of the business. If so, the pendulum | 
appears to have drifted back towards a middle | 
ground that encompasses both folk’s tradition | 
al values and its contemporary roots offshoots. } 
These festivals have now existed for at least | 
a quarter of a century. And while they are | 
clearly at different stages in their development.) 
an undeniable sense of purpose and prog- 


ress now prevails instead of past trepidation. 
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Estelle Klein, the late doyen of Canadian folk 


festivals, must surely look down on all these 
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hijinks with a warm, comforting smile. 


— By Roddy Campbell) 
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42... .Likable and down to earth, song- 
writer Dan Mangan attracted his share of good 
carma as he climbed from Vancouver street 
‘orners and coffee houses to prestigious the- 
iters and national awards. Eric Volmer catches 
ip with Mangan in Berlin after a summer of 
‘onquering folk festivals across Canada. 


08... .News 

i2....Swansongs 

14....The Big Buzz 

18... .Rodney Crowell 
19....Maria Dunn 

23....The Teetotallers 

25... .Linda McRae 

27... ..Gordie Tentrees 

29... .Keri Latimer 

33....9arah Jane Scouten 
35....Brian Dunn 

36. ... Win Amadou and Mariam CDs 
37... .Sprag Session 

16... .David Lindley 
1....Reviews 

7... .Books 

38... .Folk Festivals Photographed 
1....Le Quartier Frangais 
'4....The Opinion Page 


“I don’t think I would have written about my 
ather beating my mother up if I wasn’t able 
) take the reader to the man that he became. 


‘hat’s the real story —redemption.”’ 
— Rodney Crowell 


“He was mad into the music like myself and we'd 
lay like lunatics. We'd play for fun at random op- 
ortunities and sneak off for a tune somewhere just 
wr five minutes. We went to this concert in Canada 
ad in the break we went down into the car park 
ad sat in the van and played some tunes. It was 
bsession beyond belief.” 

— Nuala Kennedy remembers Oliver Schroer 


“Leonard Cohen came to see us playing with 
ico at The Scene in New York City and asked 
3 if we wanted to play on his first album, so we 
id (on two tracks including So Long Mari- 
ine). He knew what to do with us.” 

— David Lindley 


HORIZON 


Ss TT A GE 


Performing Arts Centre 


1001 Calahoo Rd. Spruce Grove 


Steven Page - October ae 


Peter Karp & Sue Foley -— 
October 19 


James Keelaghan - 
November 4 


Vance Gilbert with 
Lizzy Hoyt — November 9 


Barney Bentall — 
November 16 


Lunch at Allen's — 
December 15 


The Navigators — 
February 22 


& more! 


City Hall Ticket Centre 
780-962-8995 


www.horizonstage.com 


Albertay 
GN Foundation  ROVAL INN 
Ir’ for theArts EXPRESS 
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radionetwork 


Paul Brady 
The Liberty Tapes (Compass) 


Hazel Dickens and Alice Gerrard 
Hazel and Alice (Rounder) 


Alasdair Fraser and Tony McManus 
Return to Kintail (Culburnie Records) 


Dick Gaughan 
Handful of Earth cTopic) 


Nanci Griffith 
Other Voices Other Rooms (Elektra) 


Robin Hall and Jimmie MacGregor 
One Over The Eight (Contour) 


Catherine Ann MacPhee 
chi Mi’N Geamhradh (Greentrax) 


Tim O’Brien 
Fiddler's Green (sugarhit!) 


Larla O’Lionaird 
The Seven Steps to Mercy (Real World) 


Solas 
The Words That Remain (Shanachie) 


jaria Dunn’s latest latest release is Piece By Piece. Our feature on 


Maria runs on page 19. 


Maria Dunn 


1. Alan Doyle 
Boy on Bridge (unv) 


On The Once 
Row Upon Row Of The People They Know (Borealis) 


3. Dardanelles 
Eastern Light (Independent) 


4. Katie Baggs 
Home Again Home (Independent) 


5: The Once 
The Once (Borealis) 


1. Beth Orton 
Daybreaker (2m) 
2. The Co-Dependents 
Live Recording (Warner) 
3. DJ Cheb i Sabbah 
Frishna Lila (Six Degrees) 
4. Harry Manx 
Wise and Otherwise (NorthernBlues) 
5. The Co-Dependents 
Live Recording (Warner) 
6. Eva Cassidy 
Imagine (Blix Street) 
The Norah Jones 
Come Away With Me (Biue Note) 
8. Fred Eaglesmith 
Falling Stars And Broken Hearts (Outside) 
9. Stephen Fearing 
That's How | Walk (True North) 
10. Otis Taylor 


Respect The Dead (NorthernBlues) 


Compiled from all album saiss on the Charis page in Penguin Eggs 


issue No. 15 published in the Autumn of 2002. 


- groundfloor 


sic top 10 


1. Gordon Lightfoot 


All Live (Warners) 

2. Lyle Lovett 
Release Me (Universal) 

3. Neil Young and Crazy Horse 
Americana (Reprise) 

4. Leonard Cohen 
Old Ideas (Columbia) 

5. The Tallest Man On Earth 
There’s No Leaving Now (Dead Oceans) 

6. Dr. John 


Locked Down (Nonesuch) 


Th Royal Wood 
We Were Born To Glory (MapleMusic) 


8. Fred Eaglesmith 
6 Volts (A Major Label) 


9. Andrew Bird 
Break It Yourself (sony) 


10. Bruce Springsteen 


Pr Wrecking Ball (sony) 

a BS ged eee A et 2 ee 

Freds Pots rehdnangalglen June and July at Based on album sales for May, June and July at } 
Reet Of Sureet, St. John's, NL, AIC 1G5 Groundfloor Music, 18 Quebec St., Guelph, ON, N1H 274 


Se Canada Council Conseil des Arts 
<> for the Arts du Canada 


ticketmaster 
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highlife top 10 


cle Lisa Leblanc 
Lisa Leblanc (Distribution Select) 


2 Patrick Watson 
Adventures In Your Own Backyard (secret City) 


ckua top 20 


Del Barber 
Headwaters (Six Shooter) 


3 Norah Jones 
Little Broken Hearts (Deluxe) 


4. Mes Aieux 
Al’aube du pretemps (Disques Victoire) 


Various Artists 
Chimes Of Freedom: The Songs Of Bob Dylan (Amnesty International) 
4. Dr. John 
Locked Down (Nonesuch) 
3. Amadou & Mariam 
Folila (Nonesuch) 
4. Patrick Watson 
Adventures In Your Own Backyard (Secret City) 
5. Lee Fields 
Faithful Man (Truth & Soul) 
6. Gary Clark Jr. 
Bright Lights EP (Warner) 
14 Alabama Shakes 
Boys & Girls (aro) 
8. The Toure-Raichel Collective 
The Tel Aviv Session (Cumbancha) 
9. Orkestar Slivovica 
Ziveli (Orkestar Slivovica) 
10. Jack White 


Blunderbuss (Third Man) 


Based on album sales for May, June and July at 
Highlife Records, 1317 Commercial Drive, Vancouver, BC, VSL 3X5 


permanent 


records top 10 


i Brandi Carlile 
Bear Creek (Columbia) 
Pa Alejandro Escovedo 
Big Station (Concord) 
3. Joe Bonamassa 
Driving Towards The Daylight (A&R Adventures) 
4, Rory Block 


| Belong To The Band: A Tribute To Rev. Gary Davis (stony Plain) 


Sd Fire Next Time 
Hungry River Hymns (Fire Next Time) 


6. Joe Walsh 
Analog Man (Fantasy) 


7. Shawn Colvin 
All Fall Down (Nonesuch) 


3. Diamond Rugs 
Diamond Rugs (Partisan) 


2. Neil Young and Crazy Horse 
Americana (Reprise) 


10. Leeroy Stagger 
: Radiant Land (rebeltone) 


Based on album sales for May, June and July at 
Permanent Records, 8126 Gateway Blvd. Edmonton, AB, T6E 4B1 


5. Avec pas d’casque 
Astrominie (Distribution Select) 


6. Leonard Cohen 
Old Ideas (Columbia) 


Pe. Alejandro Escovedo 
Big Station (Concord) 
3. Bonnie Raitt 
Slipstream (Redwing) 
4. Joan Osborne 
Bring It On Home (Saguaro Road) 
5s Leeroy Stagger 
Radiant Land (Rebeltone) 
6. Sara Watkins 
Sun Midnight Sun (Nonesuch) 
te Dar Williams 
In the Time Of Gods (Razor & Tie) 
8. Jeremy Fisher 
Mint Juleps (Hidden Pony) 
9. Royal Wood 
We Were Born To Glory (MapleMusic) 
10. Jon Cleary 
Occapella (FHQ) 
11. Cold Specks 


| Predict a Graceful Expulsion (Arts & Crafts) 


7. Catherine Major 
Le Désert des solitudes (Select Canada) 


4. Lila Downes 
Pecados Y Milagros (Columbia) 


9. Barr Brothers 
Barr Brothers (Secret City Records) 


Fred Pellerin 
C'est un monde (Disques Tempéte) 


Based on album sales for May, June and July at 
Sillors, 1149 Avenue Cartier, Quebec, QC, G1R 2S9. 


soundscapes 


top 10 


+ Cold Specks 
| Predict A Graceful Expulsion (Arts & Crafts) 


2. Michael Kiwanuka 
Home Again (Polydor) 


3. Alabama Shakes 
Boys & Girls (aro) 


4. Great Lake Swimmers 
New Wild Everywhere (Nettwerk) 


5: Patrick Watson 
Adventures In Your Own Backyard (Secret City) 


6. Jack White 
Blunderbuss (Third Man) 


The Andre Williams & The Sadies 
Night & Day (Outside/Yep Roc)) 


8. Zeus 
Busting Visions (Arts & Crafts) 


9. Kathleen Edwards 
Voyageur (MapleMusic) 


Bahamas 


Barchords (Brushfire) 
Be. 22 ee ee ee ee 


Based on album sales for May, June and July at 
Soundscapes, 572 College St., Toronto, On, M6G 1B3. 


So 


12, Neil Young and Crazy Horse 
Americana (Reprise) 
13. Dr. John 
Locked Down (Nonesuch) 
14. Chris Smither 
Hundred Dollar Valentine (Signature Sounds) 
ey, Sierra Leone’s Refugee All Stars 
Radio Salone (Cumbancha) 
16. Shawn Colvin 
All Fall Down (Nonesuch) 
17. Great Lake Swimmers 
New Wild Everywhere (Nettwerk) 
18. Audra Mae and the Almighty Sound 


Audra Mae and the Almighty Sound (sideoneDummy) 


19. Chuck Jackson’s Big Bad Blues Band 
A Cup Of Joe (Linus Entertainment) 


Jerry Douglas 
Traveler (Entertainment One) 


Based on the most-played folk, roots and world music dics on CKUA 
radio — www.ckua.org throughout May, June and July. 


Cold Specks# 
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Iconic Newfoundland singer/songwrit- 
er and actor Ron Hynes began rigorous 
radiation and chemotherapy treatment in 
August for throat cancer. 

“Tm staying positive and expecting the 
very best outcome at this time. Thanks 
to all for your concern and well-wishes,” 
Hynes said in a statement released by his 


manager, Lynn Horne. 

All of his scheduled shows for the rest of 
the year have been cancelled, including an 
appearance at the Lunenburg Folk Festival. He 
did, however, perform as part of the The Won- 
derful Grand Band at an emotional, sold-out 
Mile One Centre, Aug. 11, in St. John’s, NL. 
His guests included Alan Doyle of Great Big 
Sea, Hey Rosetta and Amelia Curran. 

“I think his spirits are good? Horne told 
the St. John’s Telegram, when asked how 
Hynes was feeling. “Ron’s a fighter and he’s 
a man of great faith.” 

Hynes earned a Genie Award, which 
honours outstanding achievements in 
Canadian cinema, for his song The Final 
Breath used in the film A Secret Nation. He 
has also appeared as Johnny Shea in the 
CBC-TV sitcom series Dooley Gardens. 
But he is best known for songs like Sonny’s 
Dream, which was covered by the likes 
of Emmylou Harris, Christy Moore and 
Hamish Imlach. 


Ron Hynes 
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Governor General David Johnston 
announced, June 29, that William (Grit) 
Laskin will receive the Order of Canada— 
the country’s highest civilian honour—at a 
future ceremony at Rideau Hall in Ottawa, 
ON. Laskin was recognized “for his contri- 
butions as a musician, and internationally 
recognized instrument builder, and for his 
promotion of folk music in Canada’. 

“Tt took me totally by surprise,” says 
Laskin. “How could you not be honoured. 
I'm in such August company... The most 
excited person on the planet is my mother 
at 94. Within 14 seconds of hearing I was 
to receive this honour, she had told most of 
North America” 

Laskin is one of the world’s finest guitar 
makers, a co-owner of Canada’s premier folk 
label, Borealis Records, a co-founder of the 
Canadian Folk Music Awards, an author, 
and a renowned musician and songwriter. 
While he has remained a member of the 
band The Friends of Fiddler’s Green for 
almost 40 years, he has also recorded with 
the likes of Stan Rogers and Tamarack and 
his songs have been covered by artists such 
as Pete Seeger and The Tannahill Weavers. 

Editor’ note: Grit Laskin is one of the finest 
and inspirational human beings I have ever 
met and is fully deserving of this wonderful 
honour. Congratulations, Grit - RC. 


Veteran folk music aficionado Arthur 
McGregor will receive the Estelle Klein 
Award at a gala dinner during the 26th 
annual OCFF Conference in Mississauga, 
ON, Oct. 11-14. Proprietor of the Ottawa 
Folklore Centre, co-founder of the Canadi- 
an Folk Music Awards, musician, a veteran 
folk music promoter, musician and music 
teacher, McGregor’s active interest in folk 
music first surfaced in Germany in 1967. 
His father’s company transferred the family 
to Strasbourg and Canadian Forces Base 
Baden Soellingen was the closest Canadian 
high school. There he organized and played 
in the Eve of Destruction Cafe with his folk 
band 1917—a name that went over big in 
Cold War Europe. Back in Canada, he or- 
ganized folk nights at his Sarnia, ON, high 
school, Northern Collegiate, ran The Pit 
Coffee House at Sarnia’s YMCA, and helped 
organize the city’s first folk festival. Upon 
his move to Ottawa’s Carleton University, 
he started Rooster’s Coffee House and ran 
it for three years. Organizing music lessons 
at Le Hibou—the legendary Ottawa coffee 
house—opened the door to him launching 
the Ottawa Folklore Centre in October 
1976. McGregor plays and teaches guitar, 
autoharp, dulcimer, mandolin, bodhran, 
and banjo, and performs solo and as a duo 
with his wife, Wendy Moore, and tours 
with Wendy’s children’s show, The Celtic 


Arthur McGregor 


Rathskallions. Apparently, he plays a mean 
ragtime version of O, Canada to open every 
Ottawa Folk Festival. He also co-founded 
the Canadian Folk Music Awards in 2005 
and remains on its organizing committee. 

The Estelle Klein Award honours the 
work of an individual or group that has 
made significant contributions to Ontar- 
ios folk music community. Past recipients 
include Stan Rogers, Sylvia Tyson and 
Sharon, Lois and Bram. 

& 6 8 

Sad news from the U.K.: Word magazine 
has folded. The August issue released in 
July is its last. All five full-time staff have 
been made redundant. Published in Lon- 
don, it ran monthly for 114 issues and was, 
voted U.K. Music Magazine of the Year in 
2007 and 2008. Widely regarded for its in- 
sightful and intelligent editorial content, its 
core tastes were singer/songwriters, roots 
rock and old-fashioned soul. 

The magazine's editor, David Hepworth, 
issued a statement on the Word website 
citing the “dramatic changes” in both the 
publishing and music industries in recent 
years, along with the current economic 
downturn, as the reasons for the closure. 

&  @ 

A limited-edition photographic study of 
the enigmatic English singer/songwriter 
Nick Drake is now available for a mere 
£395 ($600) plus shipping. I Saw Nick 
Drake features the work of photographer 
Keith Morris, who took portraits of Drake 


throughout three sessions between April 
1969 and November 1971. Drake died in 
1974 as a result of an accidental overdose of 


sleeping pills, aged 26. He suffered greatly 
from depression and insomnia. While 
Drake’s sombre three albums, Five Leaves 


Nick Drake 


Left (1969), Bryter Layter (1970), and Pink 
Moon (1972), garnered little recognition 
initially, they have evolved into cult classics 
inspiring the likes of R.E.M., Kate Bush, 
Lucinda Williams and Martha Wain- 
wright. His work gained further popularity 
when his songs Pink Moon and From The 
Morning were used for Volkswagen and 
AT&T television commercials . 

I Saw Nick Drake includes almost 200 
photographs and measures 24 inches by 36 
inches when opened. Five hundred copies 
are available worldwide from Ormond Yard 
Press. For information, go to www.snapgal- 
leries.com/oyp/nickdrake/ 

@2e 

Bernie Finkelstein will provide the key- 
note speach at the 25th annual Internation- 
al Folk Alliance Conference, Feb. 20-24, 
2013, in Toronto, ON. 

Finkelstein, interviewed in issue No. 

54 of Penguin Eggs, founded True North 
Records—one of the first independent 
record labels in Canada—and helped shape 
the modern Canadian music industry. He 
also managed the likes of Bruce Cockburn, 
Murray McLauchlan and Dan Hill. Finkel- 
stein has just published his memoirs, True 
North: A Life In The Music Industry. 

This marks Folk Alliance's first appear- 
ance in Canada since Montreal in 2005. It 
annually brings together more than 2,000 
artists and music industry professionals 
and features more than 200 juried music 
showcases. 

& & & 

Ballads, Blues, and Bluegrass, a film docu- 
menting a late-night New York hootenany 
hosted by folklorist Alan Lomax in 1961, 
premiered at the Los Angeles Film Festival 


Bernie Finkelstein 


in June. It features an amazing array of 
singers and musicians including Willie 
Dixon, Memphis Slim, Doc Watson, 
Clarence Ashley, Roscoe Holocomb, and 
the New Lost City Ramblers performing in 
Lomax’s Greenwich Village apartment. 

The 37-minute film was initially made for 
a BBC Television broadcast in the U.K. but 
never aired. Lomax’s daughter, Anna Lo- 
max Wood, who was in attendance at the 
L.A. screening, said the film was patched 
together from all the footage shot on that 
night. “It was planned about two hours 
before it happened,” she said of the film, 
which was edited together a few years later 
but drew no interest and has been sitting in 
storage ever since. To watch a six-minute 
trailer of this intriguing period film go to 
www.youtube.com/watch?¢v=qDIE3tX8d5Q 

ee¢ 

The influential initial Penguin Book of 
English Folk Songs first appeared in 1959, 
under the editorship of Ralph Vaughan 
Williams and A.L. Lloyd. It provided a 
treasure trove of material for the folk reviv- 
al’s traditional singers and musicians. Now, 
more than 50 years later, the publication of 
The New Penguin Book of English Folk Songs 
holds similar bounty. The folklorist Steve 
Roud and musicologist Julia Bishop have 
edited more than 500 pages and 151 songs, 
which come with sheet music and notes. 
Separated into 10 thematic parts, open- 
ing with soldiers and sailors, it proceeds 
through songs of love, lust, work, animals, 
nonsense, death, crime, and religion. It’s 
available at www.amazon.ca for $22.57. 

& & & 

The National Endowment for the Arts, 

the United States’ highest honour in the 
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folk and traditional arts, announced its 
2012 recipients in June. The list includes 
Tejano accordion player Flaco Jiménez, 
Dobro master Mike Auldridge and 
klezmer clarinetist, mandolinist and com- 
poser Andy Statman. The NEA National 
Heritage Fellows recognizes folk and tra- 


ditional artists for their artistic excellence 
and efforts to conserve the United States 
of America’s culture for future generations. 
The fellowships include a one-time award 
of $25,000. 
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After 30 years of constant touring, J.P. 
Cormier has decided to retire from the 
road and dedicate his creative energies to 
composing and record production. 

On his website Cormier discusses his 
frustration with the time limits imposed 
when persuing musical ideas constrained 
by the constant need to tour. 

“My wish now, in my 43rd year, is to 
immerse myself completely in the study of 
my craft,” says Cormier. “I intend to focus 
all of the energies that have been elsewhere 
these past years on finding and stretching 
the boundaries of what is physically and 
intellectually possible for the steel string 
guitar, the fiddle, the banjo, and all of the 
instruments I play.” 

Cormier has just released a collection of 
new songs, Somewhere in the Back of My 
Heart, an album he describes as “getting 
back to basics.” 

a a & 

As part of the ongoing evolution of the 
Canmore Folk Music Festival, Kurt Bag- 
nell, the former manager of presentations 
at the Banff Centre, will immediately join 


the festival's administration staff. 


Sue Panning, the current CFMF artistic 
director, spearheaded this initiative upon 
hearing of Kurt’s decision to retire from 
the Banff Centre—a cultural haven in 
the Rocky Mountains. The pair will work 
together in the coming year. Bagnell will 
assume the mantle of festival director and 
Panning will aid, consult and advise him. 

“Tam absolutely exhilarated and honoured 
to be involved in this festival and look for- 
ward to working with, and learning from, 
the many dedicated staff and volunteers 
who have helped make this festival so spe- 
cial,” says Bagnell. 

a a & 

Folk Music Canada will honour out- 
standing national folk community pioneers 
with an annual Innovator Award. ‘The first 
recipient will be announced at the 2012 Ca- 
nadian Folk Music Awards, in Saint John, 
NB, on Nov. 17. It will recognize new and 
innovative approaches making an impact 
on Canadian folk music. Nominees can 
come from any part of the community. 

Submissions must be received by Sept. 

21 and can be made online, through Folk 
Music Canada (folkmusiccanada.ca). While 
there is no fee to submit a nomination, the 
person submitting the nomination must be 
a member of Folk Music Canada. 

& & @ 

New York City’s Historic Landmarks 
Preservation Center has placed a ceramic 
memorial plaque outside Odetta’s former 
home at 1270 Fifth Ave. near 108th Street. 
The center's cultural medallion program 
commemorates individuals who have 
made a contribution to the city’s cultural 
history. With her rich voice and emotion- 
ally evocative singing, Odetta not only 


inspired singers such as Harry Belafonte, 
Janis Joplin and Joan Baez but also civil 
rights activists like Rosa Parks and Martin 
Luther King Jr. Odetta died in 2008 due to 
heart complications. 

& & @ 

The International Bluegrass Music Associ- 
ation will celebrate the 40th anniversary of 
the Nitty Gritty Dirt Band’s seminal triple 
album, Will The Circle Be Unbroken, at its 
annual World of Bluegrass convention in 
Nashville, TN, Sept. 26. Recorded in 1972, 
this landmark recording brought together 
Mother Maybelle Carter, Doc Watson, Earl 
Scruggs, Merle Travis, Vassar Clements, 
Norman Blake, Jimmy Martin, Roy Acuff, 
and others with the then popular coun- 
try-folk-rock group. The three records 
were considered a bridge to bluegrass 
and old-time music for rock audiences. 

The Dirt Band’s John McEuen will host a 
discussion about the album in Nashville. 
Rarely seen photographs of the recording 
sessions, mostly shot by producer William 
E. McEuen, will also be on display. And 
McEuen will perform songs from the album 
with as yet unannounced special guests. 

a a & 

Finland’s Varttina will receive the WO- 
MEX 12 Award at the annual WOMEX 
conference in Thessaloniki, Greece, Sept. 
17-21. They will perform at the event Sun- 
day morning Oct. 21. Since its inception in 
1999, the award recognizes artists’ musical 
excellence, social importance, commer- 
cial success, political impact and lifetime 
achievement. Varttina will celebrate 30 
years as a band in 2013. Vocalist Mari Kaas- 
inen remains the only original member. 

& & & 
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Swansongs 


Doc Watson, the flat-picker extraordi- 
naire whose gentle manner and exceptional 
talent charmed a generation, died at age 89 
on May 29, 2012, in Winston-Salem, NC, 
writes Doug Swanson, after complications 
from abdominal surgery. 

Born Arthel Lane Watson in Stoney Fork, 
NC, on March 3, 1923, he grew up in the 
nearby small community of Deep Gap in 
the Blue Ridge Mountains. As an infant 
he contracted an eye infection and went 
blind. But he came from a musical family 
and with their encouragement he took up 
the harmonica and banjo. At 13 his father 
bought him his first guitar—a $12 Stella— 
after he dropped out of Governor Morehead 
School for the Blind in Raleigh, NC. 

Watson’s life would change forever, how- 
ever, in 1960, when the folklorist Ralph 
Rinzler discovered banjo player Clarence 
Ashley in Union Grove, NC, and persuad- 
ed him to do a recording session. Ashley 
promptly put together a band made up of 
the best local musicians, which included 
Watson on guitar. Suitably impressed by his 
incredible flat picking, Rinzler subsequent- 
ly went to Watson’s home and recorded 
him with his family. 

These sessions would produce two 
albums— Old Time Music at Clarence 


Ashley's and The Watson Family released 
on Moses Asch’s Folkways label. 

A year later, Ashley, Watson and two 
other participants in the Ashley sessions, 
Clint Howard and Fred Price, performed 
in Greenwich Village at the behest of the 
Friends of Old-Time Music. Then in 1963 
and 1964, at Rinzler’s instigation, Watson 
appeared at the Newport Folk Festival. 
Interest from these high-profile appearanc- 
es led Watson to turn solo and play the U.S. 
college and coffee house circuits. 

He acquired the nickname Doc when a ra- 
dio announcer suggested he needed some- 
thing with more sizzle and a live audience 
member shouted out the name that stuck. 

Watson married Rosa Lee Carlton in 1947 
and their first child, Merle, followed his fa- 
ther’s musical path and eventually became 
an integral part of the band, Starting in 
1964. Merle was killed in a tractor accident 
in 1985 at the age of 36, after making 20 
albums with his father. 

Watson’s lightning-fast picking emulated 
the uptempo sounds of the fiddle and banjo 
lifting the guitar from a rhythm instru- 
ment into a lead role. But as his popularity 
waned with interest in folk music. his 
appearance on the 1972 critically lauded 
Nitty Gritty Dirt Band album Will The Cir- 
cle Be Unbroken with the likes of Maybelle 
Carter, Merle Travis, and Earl Scruggs 


’ 


renewed interest in Watson’s career. 

His open-minded approach to musical 
styles saw him influenced by jazz, blues, 
gospel and the mountain music he grew up 
with. He and Merle won Grammy Awards 
for Then And Now (1974), Two Days In 
November (1975) and Big Sandy/Leather 
Britches (1980). After Merle’s death, Doc 
quit touring but won Grammys for Riding 
the Midnight Train (1987), On Praying 
Ground (1991) and Legacy (2003). In 
2003, he won the Grammy for best country 
instrumental performance for Whiskey 
Before Breakfast with Bryan Sutton. Pres- 
ident Bill Clinton presented him with the 
National Medal of Arts at the White House 
in 1997. 

Doc Watson is survived by his wife; a 
daughter, Nancy Ellen; a brother, Da- 

vid; two grandchildren and numerous 
great-grandchildren. 


Acknowledged as “The Queen of Country 
Music”, Kitty Wells almost single-handedly 
established the commercial worth of female 


country singers. It happened largely as a 
result of her 1952 smash hit Jt Wasn’t God 
Who Made Honky Tonk Angels—an answer 
song to Hank Thompson’s hugely popu- 
lar The Wild Side Of Life and its lyrical 
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treatment of seductive, wayward women. 
Wells’s single retorted, “/t’s a shame 
that all the blame is on us women.” The 
record’s message was controversial at the 
time, and was banned by many radio sta- 
tions including NBC. She was also banned 
from singing it on the Grand Ole Opry. 

However, its success (800,000 copies 
sold) meant Wells was the first woman to 
record a No. | country hit. As a result, she 
paved the way for the likes of Patsy Cline, 
Loretta Lynn, Tammy Wynette and Dolly 
Parton. Kitty Wells died July 12 at her 
home in Madison, TN. She was 92, writes 
Roddy Campbell. 

Born Muriel Ellen Deason in Nashville 
on Aug. 30, 1919, her father, a brakeman 
for the Tennessee Central Railroad, played 
guitar and sang folk songs. Kitty learned to 
play the guitar at 14 and made her singing 
debut on the radio in 1936. She married 
Johnnie Wright the following year and the 
couple performed with his sister, Louise, as 
Johnnie Wright and the Harmony Girls. In 
1939, they added Jack Anglin, a singer who 
wed Louise that year. As the singing duo 
Johnnie and Jack, Kitty was their featured 
“girl singer’. Together they appeared on 
some of the biggest radio hoedowns of the 
day, including Louisiana Hayride and the 
weekly Grand Ole Opry broadcast. Wright 
suggested that she adopt the stage name 
Kitty Wells, drawn from an old folk ballad 
Sweet Kitty Wells made popular by the 
Pickard Family. By the time she record- 
ed Honky Tonk Angels, Wells was ready 
to retire and devote herself to her three 
children. However, she went on to place 84 
singles on the country charts, 38 of them in 
the Top 10, between 1952 and 1965. While 
she spent more than 20 years with Decca 
Records, she left to join Capricorn Records 
in 1974 and made the album Forever 
Young with the Allman Brothers Band. 
While it was not a commercial success, she 
received considerable acclaim and, through 
its association with the Allmans, brought 
Wells attention from a younger audience. 

She was elected to the Country Music 
Hall of Fame in 1976. And in 1991 the 
National Academy of Recording Arts and 
Sciences presented her with a lifetime 
achievement award. Wells and Wright 
retired Dec. 31, 2000, after a final concert 
at the Nashville Nightlife Theater. Johnnie 
died in 2011 aged 97. 


Swansongs 
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The pihards: Doug Dillard second from F 


Doug Dillard 1937-2012 


One of the most popular and influential 
bluegrass bands of the ’60s, The Dillards 
mixed folk with bluegrass and country that 
attracted young revivalist audiences. Led 
by brothers Rodney (guitar and vocals) and 
Doug (banjo) Dillard, they gained further 
prominence and widespread exposure as 
occasional guest stars on The Andy Griffith 
Show as the mountain family The Darlings. 

While they released their debut Back 
Porch Bluegrass in 1963, their third al- 
bum, Pickin’ and Fiddlin’, two years later 
announced their future intentions as it fea- 
tured celebrated fiddler Byron Berline—a 
bold move since fiddle music had long lost 
its lustre. By the time they released Wheat- 
straw Suite in 1968, Doug had left the band, 
replaced by Herb Pederson, but it featured 
orchestral string arrangements, drums and 
pedal steel guitar. While Doug and Rodney 
played on the soundtrack for the movie 
Bonnie and Clyde in 1967, they parted ways 
due to musical differences. Doug, however, 
teamed up with former Byrd Gene Clark 
to explore country rock and wound up in 
the southern California vanguard that pro- 
duced the likes of Poco, The Flying Burrito 
Brothers and The Eagles. 

Doug Dillard died May 17 in Nashville, 
TN, after a lengthy illness. He was 75, 
writes Roddy Campbell. 

Born March 6, 1937, in Salem, MO, he 
started playing guitar at age five, and took 
up the banjo at fifteen. Doug patterned his 


picking on the playing of Earl Scruggs, and 


had even written fan letters to the legend 
during his formative years. In 1958, the 
brothers recorded their very first single, 
Banjo In ‘The Hollow, for K-Ark Records, a 
label based in St. Louis. They would move 
to California in the early ’60s and sign with 
Elecktra. The Dillards would go on to tour 
with the likes of Bob Dylan, Joan Baez and 
Elton John. 

As a solo performer, Doug recorded 
numerous solo albums, including The Banjo 
Album (1969), which featured guest John 
Hartford, contributed to the soundtracks of 
such movies as The Vanishing Point and The 
Rose and scored commercials for compa- 
nies like 7-Up and Kentucky Fried Chicken. 
In 2009, The Dillards were inducted into 
the International Bluegrass Music Associa- 
tion’s Hall Of Fame. 


Penguin Eggs also notes other pass- 
ings in brief: Scott McKenzie, best 
know for his 1967 hit single San Fran- 
cisco (Be Sure To Wear Some Flowers 
In Your Hair), died Aug. 18. He was 
73. Susanna Clark, wife of Guy Clark 
and a talented songwriter in her own 
right, died June 27, aged 73. Susanna 


wrote hits for the likes of Emmylou 
Harris, Kathy Mattea and Roseanne 
Cash. English journalist Jan Fairley 
died June 9. She was 63. Fairley wrote 
largely about world music for the likes 
of fRoots, Songlines and The Guardian. 
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Belle Starr 


ry T ‘ake three frenetic fiddlers—one of 

+. them a step-dance champ— with 
harmonious voices that range the octaves, 
put them in the same room and what do 
you get? Belle Starr, a new all-female trio 
of veteran Canadian roots musicians named 
after the famed Wild West outlaw. 

Before its birth last year, Belle Starr was 
brewing for awhile below the surface. The 
group is Ontarians Miranda Mulholland 
and Stephanie Cadman along with West 
Coast strings sensation Kendel Carson. The 
band’s debut EP (The Burning of Atlanta) 
was released this past summer. The five- 
song tease from these lovely ladies was 
recorded mainly in Toronto, partly at the 
Lincoln County Social Club and partly at 
The Woodshed (Blue Rodeo’s studio) with 
the help of producer Russell Broom (Jann 
Arden). 

After a couple of mini-tours—that in- 
cluded a hectic summer hitting the outdoor 
festival circuit with Belle Starr across 
Canada— Mulholland is happy to get a 
brief respite from the sun back in Toronto 
when we chit-chat for a bit on a cloudy day 
in mid-August to talk about this exciting 
collaboration. 

“It’s a nice change,” she says. “We’ve 
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usually been the only girls in the various 
bands we’ ve played in, so to get a chance 
to tour with each other is great. We’ve all 
subbed in on the same projects before, but 
we never got to hang out. The whole idea 
was to see what could happen if we were 
all in the same room for once.” 

So how did this talented trio finally end 
up in the same room? It was thanks to a 
friend of Mulholland’s (Joel Stewart) who 
works for CMT. All the gals were at'the 
Country Music Awards a couple of years 
ago when Stewart suggested they combine 
their talents and see what might happen. 
The rest, as they say, is history. 

“We didn’t know what it would become 
but as soon as we started singing together 
it became clear it was going to be some- 
thing special,” Mulholland comments. 
“Our voices are really different. I have 
a high voice, Steph has a low voice, and 
Kendel falls somewhere in the middle ... 
it was really spooky the first time we sang 
together.” 

The Burning of Atlanta is a collection of 
covers. The trio landed on the final songs 
after a few “fisticuffs,” Mulholland laughs. 
Joking aside, the final five made the cut 
after each musician put forward a few of 
their favourite tunes for consideration. 

“We wanted to start writing stuff together 


but coming together for the first time it’s 
hard ... you don’t want to jump into some- 
thing that is manufactured or feels fake,” 
the musician explains. “We didn’t know 
each other that well musically, so to ex- 
plore our kinks and how we work together, 
we thought it best to first bring to the table 
our favourite songs.” 

Mulholland suggested the cover cut, 
written by her good friend Jenny Whiteley. 
Other tracks include a Fred Eaglesmith 
tune (Summerlea), an Oh Susanna song 
(Little White Lies), and the Dolly Parton 
classic Jolene. The whole recording pro- 
cess was very organic, says Mulholland. 

“We tried them in different ways and cer- 
tain voices just gravitated to certain parts.” 

Looking ahead, Belle Starr already has 
a follow-up full-length disc in the can. 
While Mulholland was a bit coy on that 
grey August day when probed about the 
forthcoming record, she did offer a couple 
of details. It was mastered by engineer ex- 
traordinaire Bob Ludwig (Rolling Stones, 
David Bowie, The Who, etc.) and will land 
early in 2013. 

“We’ve got some cool instrumentals and 
some other favourite songs of ours ... it’s a 
real mixed bag,” she concludes. 

www.bellestarr.ca 

— By David McPherson 


Wesley Hardisty 


esley Hardisty is an 18-year-old 
fiddler from Fort Simpson, NWT, 

who is combining aboriginal, rock, country 
and traditional folk influences to produce 
music that will grab your attention. In his 
brief career he has already performed at the 
Vancouver 2010 Olympics, at the Truth and 
Reconciliation Commission in Inuvik and 
for the U.K. Royals Will and Kate. He was 
also selected by the Aboriginal Peoples 
Television Network’s Breaking New Beats 
as one of the top 10 young Aboriginal 
talents in North America. He has also just 
been nominated for an Aboriginal People’s 
Choice Award. 

“I just graduated from high school—then 
I headed back up to my home town of Fort 
Simpson. Then I did a six-date teaching 
tour of aboriginal communities, and then a 
week-long fiddle camp in Yellowknife, and 
some other shows along the way.” 


His musical career began when he saw 


his cousin playing at fiddle camp in his 


hometown five years ago. “I was captivated 
and stayed and listened and by the end of 
the night I asked if I could join the fiddle 
group ... and then in a week I got my own 
fiddle.” The fiddle camp was organized 

by the Kole Crook Fiddler Association, in 
memory of a young Metis fiddler killed in 


a car crash. 

It turned out that the Saltspring Island fid- 
dler Zav RT was teaching there. That led to 
him attending her fiddle camp on that beau- 
tiful B.C. gulf island and to his eventual 
move there. “I have been on Saltspring for 
three years and I am loving it. It has been 


so warm and welcoming. It is very spiritual 


place for the music.” 

He auditioned and was accepted into 
the prestigious Gulf Islands School for 
Performing Arts. “GISPA is a school within 
a school that teaches theatre, dance and 


music. It is an amazing program. It has 


been a huge contributor to my stage craft 


and creative development.” 
His first CD, 12:72, came out in May 
2011 and features his GISPA colleagues 
Wallabee Indeed and Victoria’s boy wonder 
guitarist Quinn Bachand. The music covers 
a lot of styles. In a world where many 


young fiddlers seek to impress by playing 
as hard and fast as possible, its subtlety and 
maturity is refreshing. He has a lightness 
of touch and a delicacy to his phrasing that 
sets him apart. He is planning to release a 
new CD next year and is working towards 
going to university to study contemporary 
music. 

“After doing this teaching tour I want to 
continue to give workshops to aboriginal 
youth — both for fiddle and as an inspira- 
tional speaker.” He has found them to be 
a very receptive audience and is deeply 
aware of the great disparity between many 
First Nations communities and the rest of 
Canada. He has discovered he is able to use 
his own story to inspire them to believe in 
their own potential. “It is a new outgrowth 
from music. I am really enjoying it and I 
want to continue the work.” 

So remember the name, Wesley Hard- 
isty — fiddler, songwriter, multi-instrumen- 
talist, inspirational speaker, role model and 
recording artist. I’m sure we are going to be 
hearing a lot more from him in the years to 
come —just remember you read it here first! 
— By Tim Readman 


Van Django 


‘umour and wit are essential compo- 


_nents of Van Django’s approach to 


The Big Buzz 


music. The acoustic swing quartet’s new al- 
bum is titled Waltz In The Shape Of A Tree, 
a nod to eccentric French pianist of yore 
Erik Satie. And a similarly light-hearted 
attitude is clearly reflected in the names of 
original tunes by members of the band— 
I'll See You In My Badass Dreams, Django 
TV, Legless Chicken from Montezuma, and 
Bollywacka, for starters. 

The playfulness is very much in the 
spirit of Django Reinhardt, the manouche 
Gypsy swing guitarist who was the toast 
of Europe in the *30s and °40s with his 
outfit the Quintette du Hot Club de France, 
and provides the Vancouver-based band’s 
enduring inspiration. 

“A lot of guys like to play this music really 
straight,” says guitarist Budge Schachte, 
interviewed with colleagues Cam Wilson (vi- 
olin), Finn Manniche (cello and guitar), and 
Brent Gubbels (bass), after a rehearsal. “We 
like to mess with it a bit to make it our own.” 

While Reinhardt is just the starting point 
for the band’s explorations, the musicians 
never stray too far, tonally or stylistically, 
from the mercurial Belgian—who lost two 
fingers of his left hand in a fire and created 
a new harmonic world with the remainder. 
Though the tree-shaped album only bears 
one of his tunes, Nuits de Saint Germain 
des Prés, they feature in all Van Django’s 
live shows. 

And sly quotes from his music work their 
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The Big Buzz 


Dale Boyle 


way into witty medleys, like the theme 
from Nuages in Django TV, the most 
elaborately constructed of the pieces on 
Waltz In The Shape Of A Tree. The med- 
ley includes the themes from shows such 
as Perry Mason, Spider-Man, Mission 
Impossible, Rocky and Bullwinkle, as 
well as snippets of jazz standards such as 
the Gershwins’ J Got Rhythm, the Dave 
Brubeck hit Take 5 and Duke Ellington’s 
It Don't Mean a Thing (If it ain't got that 
swing). The Flintstones cartoon theme 
feels particularly good with a Djan- 
goesque facelift. 

Van Django also performs original 
tunes written by different band members 
in the swing vein, such as Maniche’s title 
track to Waltz, Wilson’s legless Mexican 
chicken and the cinematic Bollywacka. 

Not all the vintage music the quartet 
plays with is Reinhardt’s. /’/] See You 
In My Badass Dreams takes Isham 
Jones and Gus Kahn’s 1924 hit /’// See 
You In My Dreams and cruelly inserts a 
razor-sharp quote from the soundtrack to 
Alfred Hitchcock’s classic horror flick 
Psycho. “We’ve also added more stuff 
since we recorded it—a dream sequence 
that sounds like Philip Glass or some new 
music texture,” says Schachte. “We all 
arranged it as a group, as we usually do.” 

“We do a lot of tunes that weren’t by 
Django but which he played, like J Won- 


der Where My Baby Is Tonight, a swing 
standard from the ’20s and Exactly Like 
You from the *30s. We take his arrange- 
ment, in fact. And for That Old Black 
Magic we use the arrangement by Jerry 
Lewis in The Nutty Professor and throw 
in some of [Edith Piaf’s] La Vie En Rose 
over the top. 

“We steal and borrow shamelessly,” 
says Schachte, with a laugh. 

— By Tony Montague 


Dale Boyle 


‘yale Boyle doesn’t own a cell- 

DD phone. He may not have realized 
how unusual that was until he asked a 
class he was teaching at McGill who in 
the room didn’t own one. His was the 
only hand up. Boyle is not a fan of how 
technology and social media has insinu- 
ated itself in our lives. 

“There’s too much of everything and 
nothing of your own. I withdraw from 
the whole thing, Twitter and Facebook 
and everything.” 

That’s not to say that Boyle is a tech- 
nophobe. He produced his latest CD 
himself but his production on Throw- 
back reflects his quasi-rejection of the 
hectic pace of the connected world. “The 
stripped down sound was a choice, not 
something driven by budget. I was acting 
as my own producer, and for the first 
time ever mixed it myself, which drove 
me half crazy. Most of the album was 
done in a corner of my bedroom.” 

The result is an acoustic album where 
the songs are the stars. The project 
was three years in the making. “It was 
organic in a sense. Some of the tracks 
were demos that I either was going to 
re-record or just plain demos and at some 
point I realized, ‘There it was’.” 

About three years ago Boyle got in 
touch with former Wailin’ Jennys’ vocal- 
ist Annabelle Chvostek. 

“You Might Come Around started as 
something I was going to sing on my 
own, and then I felt it worked better as 
a duet. I was happy to be able to contact 
her two-and-a-half years after I first got 
in touch and say, ‘I am not some freak 
who found you on the Internet, I really 


oy Ee) 


am putting together an album’. 


Chvostek recorded her vocals and sent 
them to Boyle, who wove them into a po- 
etic piece of music. Similarly the elegantly 
simple All Gone Now has been a work in 
progress for years. That’s something that 
Boyle thinks is a contributing factor to the 
musical growth of this project compared 
with some of his earlier work. 

“This is different. I think the songs are 
better, the arrangements are better... maybe 
it’s because I sat with the songs longer and 
they had a better incubation period.” 

Boyle’s songs and vocals are often fa- 
vourably compared to Steve Earle, an asso- 
ciation that he finds flattering. His musical 
roots, though, go farther back. Growing up 
in the Gaspé, he was greatly influenced by 
old-time country, roots and blues and the 
likes of Tom T. Hall. “As a teenager, like 
every teenager, I rebelled but it had seeped 
into my soul.” 

Boyle’s music is a reflection of who he 
was growing up and who he has be- 
come—a PhD in Educational Studies. His 
research (lightly titled Exploring a Univer- 
sity Teacher’s Approach to Incorporating 
Music in a Cognition Psychology Course) 
was strongly influenced by his academic 
mentor, Dr. Daniel Levitan. Boyle and Lev- 
itan were recently featured in the documen- 
tary What Makes a Masterpiece. 

— By Ruth Blakely 


The Staves 


J atford lies 18 miles north of Lon- 

don — a smallish town with a few 

claims to musical fame, including a Spice 

Girl (Ginger) and a drum & bass producer 
(LTJ Bukem.) 

It’s the very last stop on the London 
tube, a long journey to make but as anyone 
who has ever lived outside of a large city 
knows, the urge to get out can be strong. 

“LT never felt like we were part of any 
scene, because we’ve always been kind 
of isolated,” says Emily Stavely-Taylor 
of Watford’s The Staves. “We always felt 
like outsiders but the more we gigged in 
London the more we’d naturally run into 
people who were doing the same thing. We 
were all at the same venues on the same 
nights, and you’d get to know people.” 

These “people” include acts like Mum- 
ford & Sons, bands that are part of the 


The Staves 


current British folk scene. Working like 
indie-rockers outside the system, releasing 
a few records on their own before Atlantic 
snapped them up last year, they’ ve now 
found themselves on the inside. The sisters 
(Emily, Jessica, Camilla) have become 
prized backup vocalists for a range of 
artists, from Tom Jones to Fionn Regan; 
they’ve been added as an opening act on 
tours for the likes of Bon Iver, Josh Ritter 
and James Vincent McMorrow. 

By their own account the sisters weren’t 
necessarily folkies when they first picked 
up their instruments. The three took their 
cues from their parents, and counted 
records from many of the obvious sources: 
The Beatles, Dylan, James Taylor, Joni 
Mitchell, Simon and Garfunkel. Albums 
found in the libraries of many parents 
coming of age at the time, singer/songwrit- 
ers with a foot in the folk boom of the ’60s 
though not exclusively so. 

“Tt seems like such a hot topic,” Emily 
observes. “It can be quite controversial; 
people have different opinions on what 
folk means or can mean. “That’s not real 
folk music,’ or ‘That’s not traditional’.” 
She laughs. ““When people ask us if we’re a 
folk band, I never know how to respond.” 

“T always associated it with being po- 
litical, the music of the people,’ Camilla 
wryly supplies. 

“Yeah; storytelling, songs about ship- 
wrecks, coal miners or someone dying,” 
says Emily. 

“Tt’s hard to describe what you do,” she 
adds. “That sounds pretentious but it is, 


The Big Buzz 


because if you say something like ‘folk’ or 
‘country’ then that sends people’s minds in 
one place.” 

“T heard you say something the other day 
that I liked,” Jessica interrupts. ‘Imagine 
the best thing you ever heard and times it 
by 10°.” 

The Staves probably wouldn’t deny that 
they fit in quite nicely with the Laurel Can- 
yon vibe of the early to mid ’70s, Califor- 
nia folk mixed with soft rock, emphasis on 
the harmonies. That could possibly be why 
producer and engineer Glyn Johns (Linda 
Ronstadt, Emmylou Harris) found them so 
intriguing and decided to take a chance on 
co-recording them with his son, Ethan. 

“It happened in a very natural way,” 
Emily supplies. “We met Ethan and Glyn at 
a Travelodge, and it wasn’t like they were 
looking for us. We were unsigned and un- 
managed, and we all had a chance to suss 
each other out. It was their first time work- 
ing together as well; Glyn is very hands on 
and has mad amounts of energy, Ethan is 
the same but maybe a bit more hippy-ish. 
They seem to do well together.” 

The album, Dead & Born & Grown, is 
slated for release in October 2012; mean- 
while they have their tour with Bon Iver 
and an audience to build in North America. 

“The new record definitely feels like 
a game changer, a step up,” Emily says. 
“We didn’t really fight about anything with 
Ethan or Glyn on anything; we’ve been do- 
ing this for awhile now, and I think we’re 
good at trusting our own instincts.” 

— By Tom Murray 
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to his recent credit, ville citizen 
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S one of America’s most destin- 
guished songwriters throughout 
the past 35 years, Rodney Crow- 
ell ihe Grammy-winning composer of such 
songs as ‘Til 1 Can Take Control Again or 
Ain't Living Long Like This, still retains a 
creative hunger for new artistic endeavors. 

For starters, he has just released KIN, 
a songwriting collaboration with poet, 
English professor and best-selling author 
Mary Karr. It features such guests as Kris 
Kristofferson, Norah Jones and Lucinda 
Williams. 

He has also recorded an album of duets 
with Emmylou Harris and still retains a 


busy tour schedule. 
To top it off, the Texas native has 
plunged into the world of books, publish- 


ing Chinaberry Sidewalks, his colourful, 
touching memoir about growing up ina 
hard-scrabble, often violent hillbilly family 
in Houston. 

Crowell’s autobiography offers nothing 
about his years of touring with Emmylou, 
or marrying into country music royalty 
and becoming the son-in-law of John- 
ny Cash, or producing Roseanne Cash 
records. During a recent interview before a 
performance at the Edmonton Folk Music 
Festival, Crowell, looking at least a decade 
younger than his 62 years, explains the 
nearly total omission of his music career in 
his auto-biography. 

“Writing about my career would have 
been thumbing my nose at the writers who 
work at it day in and day out. To write 
about the career I’ve had without really 
capturing the craft would have been disre- 
spectful.” 

Besides, it wouldn’t have been that inter- 
esting, he adds. If he was Paul McCartney 
or Keith Richards, he might have had some 
great stories to tell, but Rodney Crowell the 
musician does not make a good book. 

However, Rodney Crowell growing up 
in a tiny postwar house in a hard- drinking 


hillbilly family does make a page-turn- 

er. This was the 50s that millions of 
working-class Americans faced, not the 
comfortable version portrayed on Leave It 
To Beaver. 

Some of the scenes of Crowell’s child- 
hood are downright horrifying, yet laced 
with black humour. Take Crowell’s 10th 
birthday, when his parents, J.W. and Cau- 
zette, take him out to a drive-in restaurant. 
Unfortunately it’s payday, his dad is loaded 
and his parents get into a raging fight in the 
front seat. Convinced that at least one of 
his parents is going to die, young Rodney 
ends the fight by whacking himself over 
the head with a Coke bottle, rendering 
himself nearly unconscious, while Jimmy 
Reed’s Peepin’ and Hiding plays repeated- 
ly in the background. 

Yet his dad always cared, and probably 
sowed Rodney’s love of country music. He 
was a musician himself, although not a suc- 
cessful one, and brought Rodney to many 
concerts. Rodney watched Hank Williams 
from his dad’s shoulders when he was two. 
And in the end his father found something 
bigger than his ego, joining a church and 
becoming the musical leader. 

“T knew I could write about how fucked 
up it was, but they rectified it themselves, 
so it was not self-serving. It served the 
story of their redemption, coming to terms 
with acceptance in their own lives. I don’t 
think I would have written about my father 
beating my mother up if I wasn’t able to 
take the reader to the man that he became. 
That’s the real story —redemption.” 

When asked whether his dad had mixed 
feelings about Rodney’s success because 
he was a failed musician, Crowell says he 
never thought of it until an editor pointed 
out that he had the career his father wanted. 
“It’s funny: I never had that conscious 
thought in all those years until I nearly had 
the manuscript finished.” 

J.W. met Johnny Cash a number of times 
and the two got on well. “Of course my dad 
was somewhat in awe as you can imagine, 
but he would play guitar and sing with 
Johnny Cash. Then he would float out of 
there and float home and tell everybody in 
Texas.” 

While coming from a rough-and-tumble 
background isn’t a precondition for good 
literature it worked for Crowell, not just in 
his memoir but in his songs. Many of the 
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characters in his songs are inspired by the 
people in his neighbourhood, where a lot of 
men went to prison. 

The book was actually 10 years in the 
making, and for seven of those years Crow- 
ell was trying to learn the new craft. 

“The seed came from introducing my 
mother to Roy Acuff. My parents met at 
a Roy Acuff concert and (decades later) 
when I introduced my mother to Roy 
Acuff, and I said, ‘Wow there’s an arc. 
There’s a story here’.” 

The project became real after Crowell 
was exposed to the writer Mary Karr. A 
friend gave him a copy of The Liars’ Club, 
which showed him what good writing is. 
And it turns out they had backgrounds 
that were amazingly similar. They were 
“kindred souls” from the same swampy 
area of Texas, they both had ridden their 
bikes through the mist of DDT-spraying 
mosquito trucks, had alcohol in the family 
and a parent who was a frustrated artist 
(her mother was a painter). 

Crowell even mentioned her name in the 
song Earth Bound, and they finally met 10 
years ago in New York. Karr gave Crowell 
encouragement, and she did some rather 
savage editing on the first 30 pages that set 
him down the right road and taught him the 
painful process of revision. 

In the meantime, Crowell was so moved 
by the power of Karr’s poetry and prose 
that he convinced her to co-write a record 
with him. She had no experience with 
songs or music, although Crowell says 
she’s a natural musician. She learned 


fast, and was soon writing melodies. She 
doesn’t sing on the disc: the necessary 
female voices to handle the female narra- 
tives are handled by the top female country 
voices. “I started asking my friends and it 
snowballed from there,” Crowell says. “It’s 
areal family effort.” 


In a recent interview on National Public 
Radio, Karr explains that they grew up 
around the same kind of east Texas poetry. 


Her father would say things like, “She’s got 


a butt like two bulldogs in a bag.” 

She had been around a lot of musicians 
but never saw herself as one. “I had no 
intention of becoming a songwriter. I 
was like a cat with my claws around the 
doorframe, but Rodney was pushing from 
behind saying, ‘You can do this’.” 

And she did do it, starting with the 
zinger of a line, “If the law don’t want you, 
neither do I.” After hiring a vocal coach in 
New York, Karr has learned how to sing 
well enough to play 15 dates with Crowell. 

Crowell will be playing a lot of dates 
with Emmylou Harris next year after 
releasing their album of duets. There'll be 
a couple of Crowell tunes on the album but 
it’s mostly songs they’ve wanted to sing 
together for a long time, songs by the likes 
of Roger Miller and Kristofferson. “If you 
like that southern California marijuana 
country, this is it,” he jokes. 

In a way the album with Emmylou neatly 
wraps the parcel of Crowell as songwriter 
and as memoirist. As he wrote in Chinaber- 
ry Sidewalks, one of his father’s last utter- 
ances on his deathbed was about Emmylou. 
But on second thought, that’s probably not 
that unusual among North American men. 


Tubthumping 


Viaria Dunn remains one of the few 
songwriters in Canada to document 
the lives of ordinary working people. 
Piece By Piece, her profoundly mov- 
ing latest recording, provides a so- 
cial insight into a historical Alberta 
garment factory. By Tim Readman. 
6 > WY y first foray into 
Edmonton’s labour his- 


“tory was 10 years ago 
when I did a residency with the Edmonton 
District Labour Council and my CD, We 
Were Good People, came out of that.” 

Listen up good people because those 
words come from Maria Dunn, one of a 
dying breed in the contemporary Canadian 
folk roots music scene—the folksinger who 
cares and sings about the lives of ordinary 
working people. 

Her latest CD release, Piece by Piece, 
is the musical part of a “video ballad”; a 
60-minute multimedia depiction of the 
experiences of immigrant women who 
worked in Edmonton’s GWG clothing 
factory throughout its 93-year history. 

“For We Were Good People | developed a 
multimedia show with labour historian Don 
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LUCY KAPLANSKY 


MICHAEL JOHNSON 
REUNION MOONLIT DEJA VU 
Her eagerly awaited first album in 5 years! The brilliant and powerful return 
The queen of urban folk with guests Buddy of a great American troubadour, 


Miller, Eliza Gilkyson and John Gorka! guitarist and songwriter. 


PAT DONO ROBIN & LINDA 


HUE 
& BUTCH THOMPSON WILLIAMS ty | 
VICKSBURG BLUES THESE OLD DARK HILLS ad 
The master blues guitarist/singer from A They were Americana before it was cool! < 
_ Prairie Home Companion and a giant of stride- The Billboard-charting latest from national , 
_ Style early jazz piano unite for the first time. treasures of bluegrass and country folk. 


te gh BILL STAINES 
a : BENEATH SOME LUCKY STAR 


4 _ The hard-traveling veteran balladeer presents a ' 
f | Le ¥ arich collection of new instant Staines classics 


and interpretations. ‘We, 


Bouzek and toured it. He then approached 
me about an idea of doing a history of a 
clothing factory which had been around 
for years in Edmonton. I was interested 
because there’s lots of work been done on 
the history of women in farming commu- 
nities but not too many people had looked 
at women working in an urban setting in 
Alberta, and how it influenced immigration 
to that area. Their stories had not been told 
so far. What attracted many immigrant 
women to GWG was that it did not require 
a strong knowledge of English, so they 
were often new immigrants or refugees. 
There were Italians in the 1930s; Hun- 
garians after 1956; Czechoslovakians in 
the °60s; Chinese in the ’60s after Canada 
lifted the ban on immigration; Vietnamese 
in the late *70s; and in the ’70s and ’80s 
people from India and Pakistan, as well 

as daughters of early farm workers from 
Ukraine who moved into the city. So their 
stories reflected waves of immigration 

and it was a fascinating way of looking at 
different aspects of their lives.” 

There are some deeply moving stories 
behind the songs on Piece by Piece. 1 
Cannot Tell You was inspired by a Viet- 
namese woman who saved and saved to 
buy medications to send home for her sick 
grandmother but before she could send 
home what she had stored up, her grand- 
mother died. 

“It is also about the loneliness of being a 
new immigrant or a refugee. They set off 
to find a new and better life but had the 
overwhelming experience of loneliness.” 

Speed Up is musically inspired by the 
waulking songs of the Hebrides, with its 
refrain where everyone joins in. “It’s about 
keeping up with the pace. So many of the 
Operations in a factory are timed. The faster 
you work, the more money you make. 
These women were desperately trying to 
establish themselves. They were work- 
ing weekends on other jobs. They would 
work days and their husbands would work 
nights. They spent huge energy to bring 
other family members here and to make 
the best of life here for their children. They 
had to keep up. It is important to remind 
ourselves how hard newcomers are work- 
ing. We don’t always realize it.” 

Blue Lung is about a Ukrainian woman 
who has sadly now passed away. Her lung 
disease was tied to her years at GWG. 


“There was little awareness of health and 


safety and nothing was available to stop her 
from breathing in the dust from the denim.” 

“All the women interviewed told the 
stories of their real lives in a poetic way, 
no matter how seemingly ordinary their 
lives might be. For a songwriter that’s a 
gold mine. It was a privilege to take their 
stories and write those songs. Farewell tells 
the story of the last party that the women 
had together. Their Indian supervisor sang 
for them. There was a great feeling as a 
community. The respect they had for one 
another was obvious. They helped and 
supported one another. Some still keep in 
touch. They are really beautiful women 
who worked so hard for their children’s 
dreams. Now with globalization the 
companies are moving manufacturing to 
somewhere else where the workers will be 
paid less. When a factory closes in Canada, 
rather than these international corporations, 
who should know better, starting the new 
one with a living wage and benefits, they 
are not doing that. It makes me angry that 
companies who have made a huge profit 
don’t at least start with the minimum in 
other countries.” 

It is important to point out at this juncture 
that Piece by Piece is not only a great piece 
of social history, it is also full of wonder- 
ful music and singing. Instruments and 
musical styles are employed in a way that 
unerringly gets the story across. You'll hear 
musical references from India, Ukraine, 
Italy, Vietnam and beyond. Shannon John- 
son’s production is stellar, as usual, and the 
result is a record full of excellent songs that 


sounds beautiful. 
“For me it was a bit of a stretch from my 


usual way of setting songs. We pay musical 
respect to where women came from and 
also work that into the live show.” 

It’s a project that Maria clearly loves 
and has put her heart and soul into. “I’ve 
definitely found a niche here working with 
labour and social justice groups who invite 
me to do projects. That’s why I fell in love 
with folk music, because of hearing people 
like Roy Bailey and Dick Gaughan—and 
the things I learned about justice from their 
songs. I also love trad music and a lot of 
that runs through my songs. I love Karan 
Casey and John Doyle, June Tabor and 
Maddy Prior. They really moved me and 
made me somehow want to be part of it. A 
lot of today’s music that’s called folk mu- 
sic, I see it more as acoustic pop music.” 

There’s still plenty to write about, too. 
Right now in Alberta there’s a move afoot 
for privatization of elder care. Meanwhile 
the workers are trying to unionize for de- 
cent pay and benefits. “It’s about not letting 
everything that’s been fought for and won 
slip away, not forgetting how many people 
marched and took part in strikes for better, 
safer conditions and the right to unionize. 
We need to all realize just how hard it was 
to get where we are now. 

“I’m very conscious that this is a really 
lovely relationship to have with the com- 
munity —and it certainly beats writing 
songs about my own life! If more people 
want to do it they should just phone me and 
I'll give them some ideas!” 

I for one hope there are more folksingers 
out there who take her up on her offer. 
Meanwhile, a very good start would be 
to enjoy the wonderful music on Piece by 
Piece, sing along and learn from its stories. 
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aster iiccan piper John McScherry. 
and Millish members Tyler Duncan 
_and Mike Shimmin have formed 

a dynamic new trio for their 
-€ponymous debut album. 
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“They take outrageous but 
enthralling liberties with some of 
folk’s hardy veterans... they sweep 
it all before them into a heady 

mix of great tunes, innovative — 
arrangements, rampant imagination 


and brazen front.. .extraordinary. : 
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“Kennedy is not only an exc 
interpreter of the tradition: | 
tunes glisten with freshness.’ 
SE IRISH TIMES — 
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The Teetotallers 


From 


The Teetotallers consist of three of 
lreland’s premier traditional acoustic 
musicians. They predominantly per- 
form rare and unusual tunes from 
the west of Ireland. Tony Montague 
pays due diligence. 


uende is a Spanish word for the 

timeless spirit that possesses a 

performer in a moment of su- 
preme inspiration. When new Irish trio The 
Teetotalers played at the Mission Folk Music 
Festival on a sullen July evening, the Gaelic 
duende flowed like quicksilver between the 
musicians and enveloped their fans. 

The Teetotalers are a new folk super- 
group. Guitarist and singer John Doyle, 
flute and whistle player Kevin Crawford, 
and fiddler Martin Hayes enjoy such 
command of their instruments that they’re 
able to go way beyond technical prowess 
to focus on infusing the music with soul 
and character. The tunes are all traditional, 
mainly from County Clare, but the interpre- 
tation is thrillingly fresh and imaginative. 

At the climax of a set of reels initiated by 
Hayes, he and Doyle seemed to be locked 


together in a unit of increasing intensity and 
invention, leaning in towards each other, 
heads bobbing, energy crackling as they 
went deeper and deeper, teasing out music’s 
rhythmic, melodic and harmonic essence. 

The trio’s genesis was a mix of happen- 
stance and manifest destiny. Hayes, Doyle 
and Crawford first played together a few 
years ago at the Sebastopol Celtic Festival 
in California where each was performing 
with his regular musical partners— Hayes 
with Chicago guitarist Dennis Cahill, 
Doyle with Chicago fiddler Liz Carroll, 
and Crawford as a member of premier Irish 
instrumental band Lunasa. 

“The director likes to do this thing on the 
Sunday where he puts musicians’ names 
in a hat and comes up with new combina- 
tions,” Crawford explains, ironically from 
the beer garden, a few hours before the 
evening set at Mission. “You don’t have 
time to prepare a program as such, you’ ve 
got maybe half an hour to see what you can 
come up with. We thought our set would 
be a bit of a disaster because we hadn’t had 
time to work things out, but the audience 
absolutely went crazy for it. We came off- 


stage and said, ‘We should try to develop 
this more’.” 

The musicians kept talking about the 
prospect over the phone, and discussed 
potential tunes via emails. Earlier this year 
they decided to make a go of it, and put to- 
gether a tour in Ireland. “We spent a week 
before that rehearsing and coming up with 
material that suits our respective styles,” 
says Crawford. “We were able to forge 
a sound that was our own. It went really 
well, and we did another two-week tour in 
the U.S. in the late spring.” 

““We’re very much an acoustic band,” 
Hayes chips in. “And in Ireland we were 
playing totally acoustic— without even a 
P.A. system on a number of occasions.” 

All three musicians are steeped in the 
Irish tradition, never losing touch with the 
core while pushing the envelope. “As a 
guitarist, John is fantastic at coming at a 
tune from various angles,” says Crawford. 

“He’s not a one-dimensional accompanist. 
He can make the music really come alive 
with very different stylistic approaches 
each time. I think he’s the key ingredient 
in a lot of ways to making this Teetotalers 
thing accessible for a lot of people.” 

Hayes is best known for his creative 
pacing of long sets of tunes and disciplined 
abandon; Doyle for his restlessly shifting 
harmonic and melodic attack and fine song 
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“The three of us are very in-the-moment players in 
terms of live performance. It’s very important for au- 
diences to know that you’re not just going through 
the motions. We really fight to make every gig a 
success, and the sparks are flying.” 


writing in the traditional idiom; Crawford for the sweetness, 
fluency, and precision of his playing. “You have three indi- 
viduals who stylistically have gone in fairly diverse directions 
over most of their careers,” says Hayes. “We all have very 
distinctive musical fingerprints.” 

As The Teetotalers, the three take particular delight in 
improvisation. Their attitude prompts comparisons with jazz 
musicians, though Doyle is quick to differentiate the natures 
of jazz and folk improvisation. 

“In jazz you have a start and an end, and you improvise from 
there —it tends to be much farther out— whereas Irish music is 
a continuous form, and you elaborate in between the notes, if 
you know what I mean.” 

“There are certain structures to the melody of Irish music,” 
adds Hayes. “If you go too far in terms of improvisation you 
lose the melodic structure.” 

Neither Crawford nor Hayes has worked regularly before 
with a singer. “That’s been 
the learning curve,” Crawford reflects. “It’s quite a revelation, 
to be honest, to understand the working of songs. The tunes 
we play are all very rare and unusual versions, primarily asso- 
ciated with County Clare. I came with probably 90 per cent of 
the melodies because that’s my passion. I’m a complete nerd, 
if you like, when it comes to them. I trawl through archives 
and old recordings. That’s my life.” 

In the trio the musicians feel able to interpret the tunes with 
a new freedom. “I like being onstage with people who I know 
are going to make the gig go, irrespective of what I do,” says 
Hayes. “I’m in a situation playing with Dennis where the 
fiddle is very much exposed, and I’ve got to be ‘on’ all the 
time. I’m ‘on’ with The Teetotalers as well, but with a great 
degree less of pressure. It feels very comfortable — that’s the 
thing for me.” 

For all the inventiveness of The Teetotalers, the music they 
make is, on another level, very basic. “It’s an incredibly tradi- 
tional Irish thing, really,” says Hayes. 

“Simple, Irish music—fiddle, flute, guitar,” adds Doyle 
succinctly. “It couldn’t be more straight forward: sets of two 
tunes, played three times together.” 

This fall The Teetotalers enter the studio to make their first 
album, with more touring to follow next year. The musical | 
friends take very evident delight in creating sparks together 
onstage. | 

“The three of us are very in-the-moment players in terms 
of live performance,” says Crawford. “It’s very important 
for audiences to know that you’re not just going through the 
motions. We really fight to make every gig a success, and the 
sparks are flying. Playing in The Teetotalers with Martin and 
John, I’m living the dream. It’s all you could ever have hoped 
for in a musician’s palette, like. I’m having a ball.” 
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Taking up the clawhammer banjo 
gave Linda McRae a new lease on 
life. The former Spiri Vest 
stalwart just released the album of 
her career. It all began with a 
Brothers movie. Mi dava sup- 
plies the superlatives. 


“™, n the last song of her new disc, 


| Linda McRae clearly expresses 
_# her philosophy of life: “You 
wont be thrown in the baker when you 
meet your maker if you be your own light.” 

After 25 years in the music business 
Linda McRae has found her own light and, 
more specifically, her own voice. 

McRae has come up with a gem of an 
album, Rough Edges and Ragged Hearts, 
that is as close as you get these days to pure 
and genuine folk. Many consider this her 
best work, which, considering the length 
and breadth of her career, is saying a lot. 

She was best known as the bass player 
and accordionist with the ridiculously 
successful Celtic rockers Spirit of the West, 
and followed that as a fixture in Vancou- 
ver’s alt-country scene, touring with Rod- 
ney DeCroo and the Killers and recording 
with the likes of Neko Case. 

What a long strange trip it’s been, but 
McRae, a grandmother of two, has never 
felt better about herself or her music. 

“T think I’m finally bringing that (her own 
voice) out,” she says following a late night 
at Vancouver’s Rogue Folk Club where 
she released her new disc. “I feel like I’m 
comfortable in what I’m doing.” 

Comfortable does not mean complacent. 
In fact McRae could be the role model for 
life-long learning. While she gets instru- 
mental and vocal backing from the likes of 
Gurf Morlix, Ray Bonneville and The So- 
journers, this disc is largely centred around 
her clawhammer banjo, an instrument she 
only started playing in the past few years. 
Strange as it may seem, she had never lis- 
tened to old-time or bluegrass music until 
she saw O’ Brother, Where Art Thou, which 
opened her ears to the Stanley Brothers and 
then Hazel Dickens, Alice Gerard, Charlie 
Poole and the list goes on. 

She has attacked the banjo full tilt, attend- 


Linda McRae 


ing camps and taking classes from the likes 
of clawhammer ace Brad Leftwich. “I’m so 
glad I discovered the banjo, especially for a 
solo singer/songwriter. My music has been 
redefined because of that instrument— it’s 
what has taken me out of alt-country to folk 
and into old-time.... It’s fun just to learn 
new stuff. When I’m coming up with a new 
exercise on guitar or banjo, that’s when I 
find the songs coming out.” 

For many years McRae was more of a 
multi-instrumentalist, especially on accor- 
dion and bass, rather than a songwriter. 

“T tried to write with Spirit of the West, 
but it never worked. It wasn’t me. It was 
like being a Nashville writer writing for 
someone else.” 

Rough Edges is McRae’s fourth solo 
album, and she credits her American hus- 
band, co-writer and manager James Whit- 
mire, for much of the leap in the quality of 
songwriting. 

The couple met online, she says with 
a bit of a laugh, noting that she met a lot 
of people though the music business, but 
none who sparked any romantic interest. 
They hit it off immediately after meeting, 
married in 2007 and settled in Nashville, 
in part to put her near the source of the 
Appalachian music she was studying. 

Whitmire as not a musician but made 
his living raising large donkeys (16 hands 


a 
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high) called American mammoth jackstock. 
While he’s new to songwriting, Whitmire 
took to it right away. “Some of the stuff 
we’ve written together is the best I’ve ever 
written.” 

Although she’s on the road more than she 
is at home, McRae has thoroughly enjoyed 
living in Nashville. There’s far more to 
the city than the commercial country hit 
factory, she says. As the Lovin’ Spoonful 
sang nearly 50 years ago, there’s 1,352 
guitar pickers in Nashville, and her new 
home has put her in touch with some great 
songwriters, including David Olney and 
Mike Farris. 

Being in Nashville has also encouraged 
her to get out more and perform, and for 
the first time in her long career she is doing 
it mainly as a solo act. She downsized 
originally for financial reasons: after all, 
it’s hard to make money touring with a 
band these days. 

But she has started and is thoroughly en- 
joying life as a solo act. Being part of Spirit 
of the West or an alt-country band, she 
never had to talk much onstage. But a Home 
Routes tour, which brought her into intimate 
contact with audiences in people’s homes, 
made her realize that telling stories is part of 
the job of a folksinger, and she has surprised 
herself by becoming quite the storyteller. 

But with that unmistakable husky, mature 
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Life is too short to listen to shitty music. 


voice, as well as her instrumental versatili- 
ty, others want her to sing with them. 

A cobbled-together, old-time trio called 
Daughters of Blood and Bone, with 
McRae, Melissa Devost and metropolitan 
Horsefly’s own Pharis Romero, was a huge 
hit at ArtsWells this summer. 

“I never before sang three-part harmony 
with women and the blend we had was 
pretty amazing.... We’re going to have a 
little powwow to see where we can take it. 
We were pretty shocked.” 

McRae also hopes to be back in prison— 
not as an inmate but as a performer and 
teaching songwriting workshops. McRae 
and Whitmire were recently doing just that 
at New Folsom Prison in California through 
the Arts in Corrections program, and the 
inmates could really connect with Whit- 
mire, who had been an addict 25 years ago. 
While a lot of these people deserve to be 


turns and mistakes, she says. They hope to 

go back to New Folsom and have arranged 
a couple of prison workshops in Canada, as 
well as some work with at-risk youth. 

It’s part of their desire to give back. A 
dollar from each disc sold is going to the 
Canadian Shriners Children’s Hospital, in 
part because Whitmire was an outpatient 
at a children’s orthopedic hospital when he 
was a youngster. 
| Grateful for being able to earn her living 
through music, she also has a desire to help 
| younger people seeking to travel the musi- 
cal road. A lot of young musicians give her 
discs, and often it’s apparent they’re trying 
to sound like Ani DiFranco or some other 
popular artist. 

“Everybody is unique and when people 
try to sound like somebody else they’re 
doing themselves a disservice. They should 
find their own voice.” 


Linda McRae’ 


locked up, many are there because of wrong 
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Gordie Tentrees 
¥ 4 


Gordie Tentrees travels the world 
singing and talking about Yukon. 
And his latest release, North Coun- 
try Heart, pays tribute to one of the 
most beautiful but isolated areas in 
Canada. Tom Murray lends an ear. 


“a ordie Tentrees might have a 
T north country heart but he’s only 
. just getting around to publicly 
revealing it for the world to see. 

The Yukon-based singer/songwriter has 
never been shy of his fealty to the north, 
so it really shouldn’t be surprising that he 
eventually declare it front and centre on an 
album. North Country Heart, his fourth full 
release and newest since 2010’s Western 
Canadian Music Award-nominated Mercy 
Or Sin, is a 12-song homage to home and 
hearth, a collection of stories that resonate 
with the landscape of his adopted abode. 

“T’m always talking about it onstage,” ad- 
mits Tentrees, who has lived in the Yukon 
Territory for somewhere close to 14 years 
now. “There are always jokes about things 
like how you have to wrestle bears to start 


Tubthumping 


the van, things like that. I thought I should 
write about this stuff, and once I got the 
ball rolling it all just poured out.” 

It took some time for this to happen. 
Tentrees has never been one to start with 
a concept when writing but a few things 
fell into place that helped him decide to 
explore the possibilities. One was Kim 
Barlow’s album Lucky Burden, which 
looks closely at the lives of the 14 residents 
of Keno City, a small mining town in 
Yukon. Tentrees considers Barlow’s record 
to be one of his favourites from start to 
finish, and an inspiration for North Country 
Heart, though the two are very different 
both sonically and lyrically. 

Tentrees is also candid about where he 
believes himself to be at as a songwriter. 

A late-in-life musician, he’s learned by 
going out on the road for extended periods, 
surrounding himself with talented sidemen, 
and taking advice from his peers. He thinks 
of North Country Heart as being his actual 
debut album, the first release of his of 
which he’s unqualifiedly proud. 

“You know, I grew up around writers like 
my mom and grandma, who have actual 
published works,” he reflects. “There are 
actors and athletes in the family, they’ ve al- 
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ways been around me, but I had to learn my craft as an adult, 
which is not fun. It took a long time for me to really learn to 
play my instrument, and to learn how to write. It’s all been 
smoke and mirrors; I’m really glad that people have put up 
with me for so long,” he jokes. “But really, I’ve always had 
the gumption to do it, and I’ve always fortunately known 
when to shut up and listen.” 

Tentrees has always been the type to just jump in, and over 
the years he’s listened closely to a lot of talented friends 
when they’ve advised him on a lyric or a musical phrase. He 
points to people like Roger Marin, a singer/songwriter him- 
self and occasional pedal steel player for Fred Eaglesmith, 
as a help in the process of growing as an artist. Marin is also 
a part of the Tentrees touring band, along with drummer Pat 
Phillips and bassist Aiden Tentrees, a road-tested crew that 
the singer has taken on the road for five months. 

“This is a workingman’s tour; the guys have all done this 
before, and have no issues with it. They know it’s a mara- 
thon, that we’ll be going to war, not just being weekend war- 
riors. We’re drinking water and eating vitamins, and doing 
pretty good both physically and mentally. I’m really proud 
of this band; they give it their all whether there are five 
people in the audience or five hundred. We’ ve been playing 
a lot of small towns, taking as many gigs as we can, just so 
we can stay afloat, and everyone has brought something to 
the table.” 

This is necessary since the amount of time Tentrees has to 
take just getting down south from his home in Whitehorse 
is substantial, somewhere in the area of 20 to 24 hours one 
way. When he gets into more populous areas, he has to 
play as much as possible to not only make sure his band is 
taken care of but also to justify the long drive. For the North 
Country Heart tour he’s all over Canada, with stops in the 
U.S., U.K. and Europe as well. 

“It’s really good for me overseas,” Tentrees says, “but they 
all react to my music very differently. It’s a weird thing; 

I have to adjust depending on where I am in Europe, like 
some places want slide guitar and harmonica, other places 
want something else. There are countries where I just play 
and keep my mouth shut, because nobody really knows 
English, but in the U.K. and Germany I end up talking more, 
because they want to hear stories, and they like the Canadian 
accent.” 

They also have no idea of the size of the country, not real- 
izing that Tentrees lives a long way from the more recogniz- 
able Canadian cities. For some Europeans, Whitehorse exists 
in the same relative area as Halifax, just another mysterious 
city in a mysterious country. In a sense, we can look on 
North Country Heart as Tentrees’ tutorial on the land he’s 
grown to love, a way for him to let others know about one of 
Canada’s best-kept secrets. 

“Yeah,” he chuckles. “It’s like when I go down deep 
South, people don’t really know what I’m talking about. I’ll 
try and explain where the Yukon is, but they really don’t get 
it, even when I say that it’s next to Alaska. I guess I’m really 
representing the whole country when I’m over there!” 


Keri Latimer’s Japanese-Canadian 
grandmother endured internment 
during the Second World War. And 
she inspired the lyrical content on 
Keri’s delightful solo album Crows- 
feet and Greyskull. Pat Langston 
details the exquisite results. 


™ .E. Cummings would doubtless 
be surprised to learn one of his 


.¢ poems has been co-opted by 
Winnipeg-based singer/songwriter Keri La- 
timer to help counter the tyrannical forces 
that make western women feel they have to 
be skinny as rails. 

Then again, the late American poet, who 
deplored the subjugation of individuality 
(and didn’t actually spell his name in low- 
ercase), likely would have just said, “What 
the hell—go for it”. 

One way or the other, Latimer has blend- 
ed Cummings’s poem spring omnipotent 
goddess Thou with her own lyrics in Mud 
and Slobber, the second track on her 
delightfully smart album Crowsfeet and 
Greyskull. 

“Tt’s one of my favourite poems of his; 
it’s so luscious,” she says. “It’s viscous and 
earthy. There’s so much in our culture for 
women to be thin and perfect, and his po- 
etry is so much about being big and human 
and slobbery. I just thought, “This would 
make a really good song’. 

“When I see his poem, I have this movie 
in my head of different layers of life hap- 
pening in the earth and above it. When I 

: was recording the song I wanted to capture 

that with some layers of lush music and 

some sparse sections.” 

| It’s a statement that suggests not just a vi- 

sual imagination— Latimer studied design 

and visual communication at the Alberta 

| School of Art in Calgary before deciding 

the profession was too intense for her—but 
an agile one that links disparate ideas and 
images with ease. If you know her work 

| as singer/writer with the alt-country band 
Nathan, winners of two Canadian Folk Mu- 
sic Awards, a Juno and more, you already 
know this. And it’s no surprise to learn that 
she’s a fan of American singer/songwriter 
Richard Buckner who, like her, spotlights 


Keri Latimer 


Hina: 


imagery and tone in his songs rather than 
conventional narrative. 

“T try not to over-think my songs,” she 
says. “You just let them come from the tan- 
gles in your brain. Sometimes I figure out 
what they mean a couple of years later.” 

That wariness of overanalyzing may help 
explain the unencumbered freshness that 
defines much of what she does. 

It also helps explain her fascination with 
writing music for films. She wrote music 
for the 2008 indie flick Frozen River, a 
winner at the Sundance Film Festival and 
a double Oscar nominee, and has more in 
the works. She says that because scores 
play a supporting role in film they must 
be abstract if they’re to avoid drawing at- 
tention away from the visual elements and 
dialogue. She loves the artistic battle that 
engenders, the conflict between creating 
music that’s meaningful and interesting but 
not so much so that it overwhelms the film. 

Still, Latimer is at heart a musical story- 
teller, one with a flair for capturing diverse 
personalities in the voices of those who 
people her songs. 

She credits her Japanese grandmother, 
Saito, for showing her the mysteries that lie 
just below the surface of everyone’s life. 

A storyteller herself, Saito endured the in- 
ternment of Japanese-Canadians during the 
Second World War. Latimer was shocked 
when, in high school, she learned about her 


grandmother’s experience. 

“For her, it was a time in her life that she 
moved on from. It wasn’t a hidden thing 
or taboo but she moved on. My grand- 
ma inspired my love of storytelling and 
mystery.” 

Persuader, a guitar-rich tune from her 
album, blends the two in an exquisitely 
unnerving dialogue between a poor person 
and an unidentified but shrewdly persua- 
sive salesperson. 

For every objection to spending more 
money, the customer is overcome by the 
seller’s come-ons: “Just one more instal- 
ment and peace you shall find,” promises 
the faceless vendor. 

We never discover what’s for sale or 
much of anything about either party but the 
song leaves a lasting mark on the listener. 

“T was thinking of Sara Carter and what 
if she’d had access to the Internet,” says 
Latimer, referencing the lead singer of the 
Carter Family whose husband, A.P. Carter, 
would leave her for extended song-hunting 
trips. “She’s isolated and suddenly has 
access to the Internet and the danger that’s 
there. I wonder if she could have stayed in 
the moment.” 

The song’s last line, “Persuader persuad- 
er / I’ve only this dime / I hid in the larder / 


for desperate times,” suggests not. 


Latimer recorded this and the other songs 
for Crowsfeet and Greyskull in her kitchen. 
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She also produced the album. “I’m going 
to make it myself and use what I have,” 
she said to herself at the project’s outset. 
“I wanted the vocals to be relaxed and nat- 
ural. When I get in the studio, I get picky 
and rushed.” 

That kitchen is also the heart of the home 
that Latimer shares with her husband, 
Devin Latimer, bassist for Nathan, and 
their two young children, Hazel and Oscar. 

And while she has issues with cultural 
norms like thin women, Latimer proudly 
calls herself a housewife. 

The term’s negative connotation in the 
post-feminist era is unfortunate, according 
to her. “It reduces the word and what you 
do to a dead end and doesn’t take into 
account all the interesting things (that you 
can do at home). That’s why I use the word 
a lot: I want to change the connotation. 

“I’ve never been terribly ambitious. 
Working part-time in retail gives me the 
time at home to write, which is precious.” 

Retailing shows up a couple of times in 
the album. There’s a reference to a lonely 
checkout girl in Persuaders, and the Beat- 
lesque Liquidation Sale tells the story of a 
store owner forced to sell off everything at 
bargain basement prices. 

“T like a good bargain,” she says, “but 
I find liquidation sales sad. Someone’s 
worked hard to gather all that stuff then 
they have to sell it.” 

Like everything on the album, the song 
rings true in part because you sense La- 
timer has lived—in some cases imagina- 
tively but always vividly—the story she’s 
relating. 

Songwriting, she says, is “like excavat- 


ing. Or it’s like a radio wave: you either 
tune into it or you don’t.” 
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Jerry Douglas 


Long considered the master of the 
dobro, Jerry Douglas has played 

on countless recordings for such 
diverse artists as The Chieftains 
and Ray Charles. And he has just 
released a new solo album featuring 
several riveting, high-profile guests. 
anson pays tribute. 
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good deal of the buzz around 


the new Jerry Douglas release, 


j q 
4. 3<Traveler, centres around the 


cover of Paul Simon’s The Boxer, featuring 


high-flying roots rockers Mumford & Sons. 


“T met them at the Telluride Bluegrass 
Festival about two years ago, before they 
really hit,” says Douglas. “Craig Fergu- 
son [Telluride AD] keeps his ear to the 
ground and he spots people like that way in 
advance. And my daughters told me about 
them—that’s where I get my information. 

“They had actually asked for me, too, [at 
Telluride] for their set. It worked out really 
good; they knew about me, I knew about 
them and we clicked. We made a connec- 


tion and it’s been a good one.” 


In a bit of serendipitous cross-genera- 
tional pollination, the M&S lads became 
quite close to Jerry’s kids when they stayed 
at his place in Nashville and a genuine 
camaraderie has been forged. “They’re like 
sons to me.” 

Marcus Mumford’s distinctive vocals 
were made for The Boxer. And when 
Douglas played it to his pal Paul, Simon 
was so impressed he insisted on going 
into the studio to participate, adding some 
guitar tracks, Tibetan percussion and some 
of the soaring, high harmony vocals. 

Even Douglas, the undisputed resonator 
guitar king, doesn’t know exactly how 
many albums he has played on. Estimates 
range from 1,500 to 2,000 and beyond. 
(Now there’s a research project for a bud- 
ding musicologist.) 

He started playing Dobro, generically a 
resonator or resophonic guitar, when he 
was eight, idolizing the pioneering virtuoso 
Josh Graves. He made his first recording at 
16; he’s now 56. 

Douglas has been awarded 13 Grammys, 
three musician of the year awards from the 
Country Music Association and 11 musi- 
cian of the year awards from the Acade- 
my of Country Music, plus many more 


accolades far too numerous and vaunted to 
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list here. 

Douglas spent 15 years as a session 
player in Nashville; three three-hour 
shifts a day, five days a week, laying 
down tracks on other musicians’ albums. 
No wonder there’s difficulty nailing down 
an exact number. On top of that, he has 
guested on albums by luminaries such as 
Paul Simon, Elvis Costello, James Taylor, 
Lyle Lovett, Garth Brooks, Ray Charles, 
The Chieftains, Phish, Emmylou Harris, 
Bill Frisell, Earl Scruggs... 

Then there’s the long association with 
Alison Krauss and Union Station, J.D. 
Crowe and the New South, Strength In 
Numbers, The Country Gentlemen... 
the shorter list might be who he hasn’t 
played with. 

What Jerry Douglas does know is Trav- 
eler, on the eOne label, is his fourteenth 
solo release. In a quote from his website, 
Douglas explains how he wanted to 
challenge himself on Traveler. “Every 
song on this record was like an adven- 
ture. The idea was to take myself out of 
my comfort zone, and to keep putting 
myself in unfamiliar situations. I wasn’t 
worried about failing, and I wasn’t trying 
to prove anything. It just felt right to just 
go for it and try everything.” 

One of those departures was to forgo 
the acoustic reso’ for a lap steel on seven 
of the 11 tracks. 

“It’s a great tool to take out your inner 
inhibitions. It takes me to just a com- 
pletely different place. It allows*me to 
play the other music I like to play.” 

Another tectonic shift was ceding con- 


trol of the project to another producer, in 


this case the veteran Russ Titelman. 

“When it came down time to do a 
record that was totally different and take 
me out of my comfort zone, I decided 
to turn the reins over to somebody else 
so they could pull the trigger on things 
when it was time,” he says. 

How did that go? 

“Tt was terrible. I did butt in,” he dead- 
pans. “It got to the point where when he 
really disagreed with me he’d just look 
at me and say, ‘No, I don’t think so’. If 
it was something he’d already made his 
mind up about, he’d give me that look. 
We've known each other for 20 years 
so it was great to get the chance to work 
with him.” 


Titelman took care of all the details, 
allowing Douglas to focus on the creative 
side. 

Another deviation from the norm was 
laying down his lead vocal debut, on 
Lead Belly’s On A Monday. He bursts 
into laughter at the suggestion his next 
collaboration with Titelman will be Jerry 
Douglas the Singer/Songwriter. 

“I don’t ever see that happening but it 
has whet my appetite. You know, I was a 
singing kid with a mandolin and a guitar, 
and when I started playing Dobro I quit 
singing. It’s tough to do both; they come 
from the same centre in your brain, it’s 
trying to do all these things at once, it’s 
multi-tasking off the top of your head. 
Dobro playing, or violin, something like 
that—something with pitch—it’s tough. 
It can’t work. I wish I could do it. The 
songs that I do sing onstage now, I just 
can’t play along. There’s other people 
around who can make noise while I’m 
singing.” 

When it came time to recruit guest art- 
ists it was just a matter of tapping on the 
buddy list and scheduling sessions. 

“T didn’t realize most people would 
want to do that (readily agree to partic- 
ipate). I hate records where it’s people 
calling in favours from their friends just 
to get a name on a record. I hate those 
things. That’s what put me off doing a 
record like this for a long time because I 
didn’t want people to think it was just me 
calling in favours.” 

On this album—recorded in Nashville, 
New Orleans, New York and Banbury, 
U.K.— Douglas is also joined by Eric 
Clapton, Marc Cohn, Alison Krauss and 
Union Station, and Keb’ Mo’. Guest 
musicians include Dr. John (piano), Bela 
Fleck (banjo), Del McCoury (harmony 
vocals), Sam Bush (harmony vocals and 
mandolin), Omar Hakim (drums), and 
Viktor Krauss (bass). 

Guest vocalist tracks are sandwiched 
around instrumental originals. 

“Keb’ Mo’ and I have gotten to know 
each other over the last five or six years 
and it wasn’t like calling somebody out 
of the blue. It was really people that I’d 
said, ‘Hey, we should do something, I’d 
love to play with you whether it’s on my 
record or your record, or somebody’s 


999 


record; however we can do it let’s do it’. 


Magpie Waltz marks Sarah Jane 
Scouten’s impressive debut release. 
Inspired by the likes of Stan Rogers 
and Hank Williams, she considers 
herself part of a great tradition. Pat 
Langston nods sagely. 


arah Jane Scouten’s father, a 

full-time lawyer and part-time 

musician, apparently didn’t want 
his daughter venturing forth with any illu- 
sions about this business of songwriting. 
“My dad once said, “Music’s the greatest 
grand theft of all time’,” 
when asked about echoes of other songs in 
a couple of her own. 

He was referring to how songwriters — 


recalls Scouten 


Dylan springs to mind—have since time 
immemorial borrowed melodies, phrases and 


more from existing songs for their own work. 


(iT totally agree with him now,” says 
Scouten, referring to lines in the old-timey 
Twenty Dollar Bill from her spirited and 
perceptive country/folk debut CD Magpie 
Waltz. Those lines echo “my horses ain't 
hungry / they won't eat your hay” from 
Wagoner’s Lad and other old folk tunes. 

“There’s quite a few lyrics like that,” she 
says with delight. “I lifted them shameless- 
ly. I’m part of a great tradition.” 

Don’t get the wrong idea. Scouten, a 
West Coast native in her mid-twenties 
and now living in Montreal, is very much 
her own woman musically, and the album 
hums with personality and strength. At the 
same time, she is well-schooled in older 
folk and country traditions and honours 
them. My Goddamn Country, the rollicking 
opener on her CD, for example, references 
the late Stan Rogers. 

Younger music fans often don’t know his 
name, she says, but just let someone start 
singing his rowdy Barrett’s Privateers, and 
“everyone around the world knows it.” 

Scouten’s also a Peter Yarrow fan. In 
June, she opened a Montreal-area concert 
for the former member of Peter, Paul and 
Mary. She prefaced the gig by watching a 
YouTube of the trio belting out their hit /f/ 
Had a Hammer, originally recorded in the 
early 1960s. “Oh, this rocks!” she remem- 
bers saying to herself. 


—— ths 


Sarah Jane Scouten 


Yarrow, she says, is a sweet and kind of 


zany man whose legacy includes unrelent- 
ing activism. Yet when she joined him in 

a rendition of Puff the Magic Dragon—a 
song he’s probably sung as often as he’s 
tied his shoes—he was pleased as punch to 
be singing the tune once again. 

Still on the subject of old timers, 
Scouten’s also a fan of Hank Williams. 

In fact, Twenty Dollar Bill has the same 
kind of kicking-up-the-heels cheekiness as 
Williams’s barnburner Settin’ the Woods 
on Fire. “Totally!” she says when I suggest 
the musical echo. 

Hardly surprising that traces of Williams 
show up in Scouten’s music. Her father 
has long been a devotee of the legendary 
mid-20th century country singer. So much 
so that he used to play Williams during 
Sunday family breakfasts. 

“T used to not like Hank Williams,” she 
says. “I’d say, ‘Dad, don’t put this on! Every 
song’s the same, just with different lyrics’. 

“J was inundated,” she remembers, but 
eventually came around to Williams’s 
brilliance. 

That brilliance was in part rooted in his 
flair for writing simple but powerful songs, 
she says. Today, she continues, writers 
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often eschew simpler music because they 
fear being viewed as trite and criticized for 
doing something that’s been done before. 

Well-done surface simplicity can be an 
appealing entry point to a song’s surpris- 
ing complexity. Poverty Wind on the new 
album, for instance, spotlights a work- 
ing-class guy who, buffeted by the lousy 
economy, turns to smoke and the bottle to 
dull the reality of his life. Surprisingly, he 
still struggles out of bed every morning and 
heads off to a hiring hall where he’s usually 
passed over for a daily labouring job. 
Something in him, though, won’t let him 
admit defeat despite this daily indignity. 

Scouten says when she was writing the 
song she was worried she would come 
across as being overly critical of this man 
and his seeming inability to extricate him- 
self from his situation. “I used to ride down 
a street where people lined up to get a job 
and they looked really rough early in the 
morning,” she says. Still, dope and alcohol 
or not, “you have to be partly together to 
keep trying to get a job.” 

Her portrait of him, despite her initial 
fears, is a textured one. 

Joining Scouten on this and other tunes 
is a tasty lineup of musicians. They include 
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Written with a skillful precision and a storyteller’s heart, 
Old Man Luedecke’s narrative-driven folk songs are 
playful, coy and soul-warming. 


ON TOUR THIS FALL 


10.02 TORONTO,ON Dakota Tavern 
10.13 STIRLING, ON Hastings Beer Festival 
10.17 WINNIPEG MB Park Theatre 
1018 REGINA, SK Artful Dodger 
1019 SASKATOON, Sk Christ Church Anglican 
10.20 EDMONTON, AB The ARTery 
10.21 CALGARY, AB Ironwood 
(Chris (Old Man) Luedecke the 10.22 CANMORE, AB Communitea Cafe 
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eee a 41.02 . HALIFAX, NS St. Matthew’s Church 
eel fate.. Fly on, vals “4.21. MONTREAL, QC Divan Orange 
Luedecke, fly on and sing us 11.22 TORONTO, ON Glenn Gould Studio 
closer to the sun.” 1.23 LONDON, ON London Music Club 
The Globe §S Mail 1.24 KINGSTON, ON Grad Club 
41.27 GUELPH, ON Albion Hotel 
“One of the country's most "1.28 HAMILTON, ON Pearl Theatre 
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The National Post 12.01 PETERBOROUGH,ON Red Dog Tavern 
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09.27 - HAMILTON, ON 
Hamilton Place Theatre 


09.28 - GRAVENHURST, O} 
Gravenhurst Open House 


09.30 - SUDBURY, ON 
St. Andrew’s Place 


10.09 —- HALIFAX, NS 
The Carleton 


10.10-10.12 - HALIFAX, NS 
Celtic Colours International Fe 


10.15 - LUNENBURG, NS 
The Pearl Theatre 


10.19 - TORONTO, ON 
Danforth Music Hall 


11.16 - VANCOUVER, BC 
Rogue Folk Club 


1117 - HARRISON HOT SPRINGS 
Harrison Memorial Hall 


1118 - NELSON, BC 
Royal Hotel 


11.21- FORT ST. JOHN, BC 
North Peace Cultural Centr 


11.22 - PRINCE GEORGE, BC 
Prince George Playnouse 


11.23 - TERRACE, BC 
Rem Lee Theatre 


11.24 — KITIMAT, BC 
Kitimat Kinsmen Community C 
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09.13 - KEMPTVILLE, ON 
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09.14 - HAMILTON, ON! 
The Pearl 
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Harmony House Theatre 


09.26 - HALIFAX, NS 
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09.27 - FREDERICTON, NB 
Cedar Tree Cafe 


09.28 - MONCTON, NB 
The Empress 


10.18 - WINNIPEG, MB 
West End Cultural Centre | 


10.19 - REGINA, SK 
Creative City Centre 


10.20 - SASKATOON, SK 
Lydia’s Loft 


10.21 - EDMONTON, AB 
The Haven Social Club 


10.22 - TWIN BUTTE, AB 
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her sister, Anna Scouten, handling vocal 
harmonies on a couple of tracks (Anna 
is also Sarah’s sole band mate during the 
West Coast tour she’s on when we chat by 
phone). 

Other musicians include Luke Fraser 
playing mandolin on the title track. 

“She brought the songs to us as just 
guitar and voice,” says Fraser, who studied 
classical guitar and has taken up mandolin 
more recently. “She didn’t have any band 
arrangements so it gave me a chance to 
learn some new chord voicings and work 
the mandolin into the arrangement we did.” 

Sarah Frank, a crackerjack fiddler and 
harmony vocalist, is also on the album. A 
classical musician by training, she’s Fras- 
er’s partner in life and co-band member in 
Montreal’s genre-jumping The Bombadils. 

She joined the others to record Scouten’s 
album at Concordia University’s Loyola 
Chapel in Montreal. Recording in the 
Gothic revival chapel, with its stained glass 
windows, says Frank, “reminded me of 
playing classical music in a string quartet 
because we used to do shows in churches. 
With this album, the chapel is so resonant 
that it captures the acoustic instruments 
really nicely. It was a bit hard to get things 
set up at first so it was balanced, but in the 
end it sounded really good.” 

The whole album sounds really good. 
Scouten has a flair for tying emotions to 
arresting images ( “Well, I hope you’re 
thinking of me from the back of your dad- 
dy’s car,” she sings in Bad Weather). 


She creates mood without resorting to 
theatrics. And she respects musical tradi- 
tion. Sometimes she borrows from it. Lib- 
erally. But she’s always her own woman. 
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Brimming with charm, unexpected 
twists and pensive experimentation, 
Brian nn’s second release, TVs 
And Radios, has fashioned some 


well-deserved critical approval. Jason 


Schneider keeps an ear to the phone. 


“t’s a Wednesday morning in Sudbury, 
ON, and Brian Dunn has just started 
_+ his shift at Cosmic Dave’s. It has 
become, in short order, an oasis of sorts for 
the northern Ontario music scene, a retail 
outlet for instruments and vinyl, as well as 
a recording studio. Although the brainchild 
of Mark Browning of the band Ox, Dunn 
has taken on a fair share of responsibility 
at Cosmic Dave’s and trying to conduct 
a telephone interview on this day turns 
out to be a bit of a challenge, with a few 
unexpectedly talkative customers dropping 
in. But it’s precisely the personable charm 
he shows toward the regulars that shines 
through on Dunn’s latest album, TVs and 
Radios, leading to a lot of critical praise. 
Dunn’s second release contains the sort 
of subject matter one might expect from 
a singer/songwriter living in a relatively 


remote location. Long stretches behind the 


wheel are the predominant theme, closely 
matched by outsider impressions of various 
destinations, late-night motel experiences, 
and relationships strained by too much time 
apart. The overall sound echoes the masters 
of the form— Springsteen, Neil Young, 
Ryan Adams—and while Dunn rarely 
strays from the adage of writing about what 
you know, it doesn’t take too much time to 
hear TVs and Radios as a vivid account of 
the last couple of years of his life. 

“T did write a lot of these songs on the 
road, mainly to incorporate into the shows 
right away,” Dunn says. “Our live set was 
just 10 songs initially, so I wanted to fill 
that out with more original stuff. Those 
are the upbeat songs on the album, mainly. 
The slower songs I wrote after we got back 
from touring. They have a pretty similar 
feel because they all came out over the 
span of about four or five days.” 

By then Dunn already knew what his 
approach to TVs and Radios would be, 
having established a relationship with 
producer Dave MacKinnon of Toronto 
alt-folkies The FemBots on his debut 
album, Examining the Fallout. MacKinnon 
had been drawn into the Sudbury scene 
through FemBots drummer Nathan Lawr, 
who for many years also worked with 
Sudbury songstress Kate Maki. MacKin- 
non ultimately played a big role in building 
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the studio at Cosmic Dave’s, and has since 
put in lots of hours commuting north up 
Highway 69 to work on various projects 
with Dunn and others. 

“T felt pretty comfortable working with 
Dave by the time we started doing this al- 
bum last summer,” Dunn says. “It seemed 
like we were hitting our stride after produc- 
ing and engineering a bunch of records for 
other people. The great thing about Dave 
is that he’s just crazy enough to want to try 
anything, and he’s also able to make that 
crazy stuff sound really good.” 

That right amount of sonic embellishment 
with simple song structures has come to rep- 
resent the bulk of the music coming out of 
Cosmic Dave’s. Like Wilco’s Jeff Tweedy, 
both Dunn and Mark Browning have never 
been afraid to throw unexpected pop twists 
into the mix, and TVs and Radios certainly 
benefits from such experimentation. Open- 
ing track Winnipeg especially sparkles, with 
a tight arrangement featuring Rhodes piano 
and some fuzzed out guitar augmenting a 
hard-boiled depiction of the city. 

Another highlight is the track Mexico, 
born out of a trip to the southwestern des- 
ert. “That song was supposed to be on my 
first album but it just didn’t make it on for 


Q 1: Name Amadou and Mariam’s 
memoir. 


Answers to the Carolina Chocolate Drops 
Leaving Eden: Q\: Joe Thompson. Q2: 
Tennessee Chocolate Drops. Q3: The 
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whatever reason,” Dunn says. “The other 
thing about [TVs and Radios] is that I had 
the opportunity to rework a lot of songs 
that I felt weren’t quite finished. Over the 
course of learning how to really function 
in a recording studio, I realized how to 
step back and really look at a song outside 
of its raw form. That’s probably made the 
biggest difference.” 

Although there is a constant sense of 
movement throughout the new album, 
Dunn admits that there’s still a lot of Sud- 
bury imbued in TVs and Radios, and he’s 
not ashamed to acknowledge how much 
those previously mentioned artists with 
small town roots have inspired him. 

“There is a sense of isolation up here,” 
Dunn says. “It’s three-and-a-half hours 
from Toronto and almost five hours from 
Ottawa, but most of the time it does 
feel like the middle of nowhere. I know 
it would make a lot of people, such as 
[MacKinnon], go crazy, but I actually 
enjoy it. I love Toronto, too, but after 
spending a week there all I want to do is 
come home and crawl into bed.” 

The creation of Cosmic Dave’s has given 
Dunn, and most other musicians in and 
around Sudbury, reason to take some extra 


pride in what they’re doing. Much of that 
can also be attributed to the unwavering 
passion of Browning who, with Ox, has 
logged countless tours of North America 
and Europe over the past decade. Dunn 
took part in a lot of them, and says that, as 
Merle Haggard asserted a long time ago, 
white line fever does indeed exist. 

“T’ve done that east-to-west trip, on 
Greyhounds, in vans, on trains, at least 10 
times in the last eight years, so you get to 
know places like Winnipeg really well,” he 
explains. “Especially the way I used to do 
it on the bus, you end up with a lot of free 
time to contemplate how huge this country 
is. After about three days your body just 
starts to feel like crap and you just get used © 
to it no matter how many salads you eat. 

“Mark and I started to get what we used 
to call tour depression after we got home, 
where we’d wake up in the morning think- 
ing we had to be somewhere, when all we 
had to do was go to work or mow the lawn. 
We didn’t have to worry about the Econo- 
line starting and driving for six hours. 
We’ re trying to avoid that now with shorter 
trips, and we’ll see how that goes when Ox 
and I do our southern Ontario tour together 
in October.” 


Blind Malian duo Amadou and 
Mariam first took the world by 
storm with their collaboration with 
French global rhythm king, Manu 
Chao. And they have gone on to 
tour with the likes of Coldplay, and 
U2. Pink Floyd’s Roger Waters 
counts himself a fan. 

Folila, it means Music, is their 
latest release and the very nice 
people at Warner Bros., Canada 


have very kindly provided us with 
six copies. To win one, answer the 
following questions correctly and 
e-mail them to penguineggs@shaw. 
ca. Put Amadou and Mariam as the © 
subject. And please don’t forget 

to include a mailing address and a 
proper contact name in order for 

us to forward your disc. Failure to 
do so will result in disqualification. 
Good luck. — 


Q 2: Which Canadian has recorded with 
Amadou and Mariam? 


Chieftains’ Voice of Ages. 
And the winners are: Peter Flemming, 
Dartmouth, NS; Don Albright, Goodfare, AB: 


Q 3: Name the international sporting 
event for which Amadou and Mariam 
recorded the official anthem? 


Katherine Birrell, Ottawa, ON; Pat Caley, Ed 
monton, AB; Valerie McCormack, Fort Eirie. 
ON; Michael Carter, Nelson, BC. 


With their self-titled debut disc, 
Cape Breton’s Sprag Session 
provide a more wordly approach 
to their contemporary fiddle tunes. 
Sandy MacDonald uncovers Celtic 
funk-rock. 


or a generation of ambitious 
young Cape Breton musicians, the 


creative challenge has been how to 


move the traditional music ahead without 
losing the integrity and gold-standard 
lineage of the tunes. Young Celtic players 
have been raised equally on trad jigs and 
strathspeys and radio rock, indie-pop and 
country. 

Colin Grant is one of the island’s most 
accomplished young fiddlers, with formal 
classical violin training as a child before 
embracing the fiery Cape Breton style at 
11 years old. He was soon baptized by fire 
playing long sets of seamless instrumental 
tunes for dances in the rural community 


halls on the barren back roads of the island. 


Though he’s well regarded as one of the 
top young fiddlers on the East Coast, Grant 
is now exploring a new fusion of Cape 
Breton fiddle music with a high-energy 
rhythm section. Calling themselves Sprag 
Session, the quintet is gaining fans around 
the world for its precise instrumental inter- 
play over infectious rhythms. 

Grant describes the sounds as a kind of 
Celtic fusion that is as much Béla Fleck 
and the Flecktones and Frank Zappa as it is 
Ashley Maclsaac. The five virtuoso players 
include Grant, multi-instrumentalist Darren 
McMullen, pianist Jason Roach, bassist 
Donnie Calabrese and drummer Colin 
(Merlin) Clark. 

Penguin Eggs caught up with the 
hard-touring Grant during a layover at the 
beautiful Skye Theatre in Carthage, ME. 
The band was working their way back east 
after a busy weekend at the prestigious 
Milwaukee Irish Fest. 

“We had a pretty action-packed weekend 
in Milwaukee, playing two gigs a day,” 
Says Grant, 27. A week earlier, Sprag Ses- 
sion had played at the rollicking Festivale 
Interceltique de L’Orient in France, that 
brings together Celtic musicians from all 


Sprag Session: Col 


over the world. More than 800,000 fans at- 
tend the event over the course of nine days. 
Grant and pianist Jason Roach have been 


performing together since their late teens, 
playing traditional Cape Breton dances and 
concerts. Grant was raised in a musical 
family in Sydney, absorbing the rich canon 
of Scots-Gaelic tunes that have been 
preserved by the insular isolation of Cape 
Breton Island for generations. 

“My father is a piper and mom is a 
Highland dancer so I grew up listening to 
The Chieftains, The Corries, The Tannahill 
Weavers, Ashley Maclsaac, Jerry Holland 
and Natalie MacMaster.” 

Grant says his classical training may 
mean he has a little less grit and dirt in his 
tone, often a point of pride among the Cape 
Breton players. “But I like to preserve 
those down and dirty rhythms that are 
necessary for the dances.” 

Darren McMullen is a renowned jack of 
all axes (guitar, mandolin, bass, bouzouki, 
tenor banjo) who gigs with several Halifax 
Celtic outfits. He also has side-manned 
with thundering Cape Breton king of the 
string J.P. Cormier. Over the past few 
years, the soft-spoken McMullen has been 
teaming up with Grant and Roach for trio 
shows when their schedules meshed. 

“When it came time to record my second 
solo album, I wanted to branch out and try 
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something new,” says Grant. “But I didn’t 
want a contemporary approach for the 
whole album.” So he brought in Calabrese 
and Clark (from the Tom Fun Orchestra) 
for two more experimental tracks. 

“Donnie and Merlin understand Celtic 
music but they aren’t necessarily Celtic 
musicians. They’re more from the blues 
and rock genre but they bring this element 
of call-and-response to the trio of me and 
Darren and Jason. That really changes the 
dynamic.” 

The core of the music is still the interplay 
between Grant’s liquid fiddle playing, 
McMullen’s tenor banjo and mandolin 
and Roach’s inventive piano playing. The 
sprightly arrangements and impeccable 
playing certainly draw from the Cape 
Breton trad roots but manage to find a 
contemporary vibrancy. Buckle up for an 
aural journey as these terrific players show 
the possibilities of the road ahead. 

The debut Sprag Session album was 
recorded earlier this year at Halifax’s Solar 
Audio, with most tunes tracked live off the 
floor. With five experienced musicians who 
have all logged thousands of hours onstage, 
getting a live feel for the CD was second 
nature. And most of the tunes had been 
staples of the Sprag Session live shows. 

Separated only by some strategically 
placed baffles and the drummer wedged 
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into the vocal isolation booth to manage 
the bleed, the band rolled through each 
tune two or three times each, and nailed the 
whole project in six days. 

“When we were done we were able to 
say, ‘Yah, that sounds like our band!’.” 

Grant is understandably resistant to hang 
a label on the sound but suggests “a Celtic 
funk-rock” tag. 

“T wanted to hear something that taste- 
fully accompanied our original tunes. We 
didn’t really know how to get that at first. 
But we take a worldly approach— where 
anything is possible—and I figured the rest 
would follow. 

“It was important to me not to take 
traditional Cape Breton tunes and reinvent 
them. That’s already been done. For me the 
trad tunes are most at home in the dance 
halls and ceilidh gigs that Jason and Darren 
and I play in Cape Breton—we just put our 
heads down and shut up and play. 

“With this band we can keep our two 
musical directions separate.” 

Cape Breton music hit the worldwide 


“We’re not try 


y to devalue the 
Cape Breton music by composing 
new tunes but rather preserve the 
drive that taught us how to play 

e traditional tunes and take it in 
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ome interesting new directions. 
radar in the mid-’90s, with emerging Celtic 
superstars Ashley MaclIsaac, Natalie Mac- 
Master, the Barra MacNeils and the vener- 
able players including Buddy MacMaster, 
Winston (Scotty) Fitzgerald and Jerry 
Holland, who long kept the flame burning. 

Grant sees the popularity returning for 
this unique wealth of traditional music. 

“Tt definitely feels like things are coming 
around again,” says Grant. “In the days since 
Natalie and Ashley, the music has had time 
to settle back to its trad roots. Now there’s a 
whole string of young fiddle players like Ra- 
chel Davis and Chrissy Crowley who have 
been playing the music as it was intended. 

“That returned the music to its roots 
and has allowed Sprag Session to take the 
music into a new direction. We never have 
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to worry about people losing interest in the 
music in its traditional form. The challenge 
for Sprag Session is to continue to preserve 
the traditional drive while tastefully back- 
ing it up with a rhythm section that allows 
the tunes to shine and not be lost.” 

Wherever the band chooses to stretch the 
traditional music, its well-anchored roots 
are set deep in the Cape Breton soil. The 
musicians are always returning home to 
play the small dance halls, reeling out long 
sets of familiar tunes to keep the square 
sets moving round the sweaty hall. The 
dancers there aren’t particularly interested 
in musical innovation or funky backbeats. 

“Without those gigs to keep us grounded, 
the inspiration for trying new things with 
Sprag Session would dissipate. We’re not 
trying to devalue the Cape Breton music by 
composing new tunes but rather preserve 
the drive that taught us how to play those 
traditional tunes and take it in some inter- 
esting new directions. 

“That’s all part of a healthy music bal- 
ance for us.” 
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Fabulous Irish flute player Nuala 
Kennedy’s new recording, Noble 
Stranger, brims with infectious en- 
thusiasm and fearless imagination. 
Colin Irwin is completely besotted 
by her lust for life and music. 

¢ ¢ ave you seen the bus? You've 
got to see the bus...come 
outside and see the bus!” 
says Nuala Kennedy, all bright smiles and 
girlish giggles. So you go outside and there it 
is, a vintage, battered 1971 VW camper van 
complete with bright curtains and psychedelic 
markings. She gestures, stands back and gazes 
at it lovingly. “Can you imagine travelling 
around the west of Ireland in this? I’m living 
the hippie dream!” 

Its hard to resist Nuala’s unremitting en- 
thusiasm and her unequivocal love of life and 
music. And why would you want to? With her 
third album Noble Stranger mixing her own 
material with traditional favourites like My 
Bonny Labouring Boy, Paddy’s Lamentation 
and The Banks Of The Roses—boldly updated 
with some fearlessly imaginative arrange- 
ments full of rhythmic enterprise—Nuala is 


fast becoming one of Ireland’s proudest ex- 
ports. That she’s also a terrific flute player and 
vibrant personality only helps you warm to 
her music, as she gabbles away at a captivating 
rate of knots, barely pausing for air. 

A daughter of Dundalk close to the 
northern border in the east of Ireland, she's 
officially resident in Edinburgh but have- 
camper-van-will-travel and she’s currently 
living a nomadic life pursuing the next gig 
across Ireland, Europe and America. She's 
long earned her right to claim her place in 
the upper echelons of traditional musicians, 
honing her craft playing and recording with 
Scots-based bands Harem Scarem, Anam and 
Fine Friday, an amalgam of flute, fiddle and 
guitar formed with Anna-Wendy Stevenson, 
Kris Drever (now firmly ensconced with Lau) 
out of sessions at Edinburgh's famous session 
bar, Sandy Bell’s. “People still ask me about 
that trio—I like that mix of fiddle, flute and 
guitar. I have that lineup of instruments when 
I tour in the States now.’ 

Her first instrument was whistle, which 
she took up when she was seven, going on to 
study classical piano. “I never had to be told 
to practise. I did competitions, too, and I won 


some regional fleadhs, but I hated the stress. 
Thad no stomach for competitions. It wasn't 
worth the gold or silver medal.” 

When she was 12 her dad volunteered her 
for a local ceilidh band looking for a flautist. 
One small problem—she didn't play flute. Not 
that this deterred her. “From sheer persever- 
ance I soon got the hang of it and it was the 
best thing that ever happened to me. That's 
how I learned all the basics of traditional mu- 
sic with the ceilidh band. Id been at it a good 
year or something and I can remember the 
day at a ceilidh band practice when I could 
feel the flute vibrating and I thought, ‘I am 
really playing this thing!” 

After a foundation year in Belfast, she 
moved to art college in Edinburgh...but the 
accidental discovery of a pub music session 
changed the course of her life. “I had a couple 
of drinks and said, ‘I can play the whistle’ 
and someone said, ‘OK, give us a tune then’ 
and they were very nice and complimentary 
and bought me drinks and I thought, “This is 
good, I think I might come back here.” 

Art went out the window as she became 
embroiled in the thriving Edinburgh session 
scene. “There are a lot of great musicians in 
Edinburgh. I saw some incredible musicians 
like the Wrigley sisters and Simon Thoumire 
and I thought, “That's amazing!’ I didn't know 
traditional music could sound like that.” 

A local piper, Harry Lawson, encouraged 
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her to concentrate on the flute and, with 


an unquenchable thirst for discovering 
tunes, especially from piping albums, added 
a Scottish repertoire to the Irish music 
remembered from her ceilidh band days in 
Dundalk. Cathal McConnell from Boys Of 
The Lough was another big influence. 

“Hed bring me tapes and phone me up 
at 9 in the morning and say, ‘I have this 
tune I think you may like? And hed come 
round and play with me. I still play with him 
regularly. We sing some stuff together, too. 
He's great.” 

The singing was a constant from her 
schooldays in a convent, where shed be 
prominently involved in school productions 
of Oliver and the like. “I was crazy into mu- 
sic but I never thought it would be possible 
to make a living at it. There were no tradi- 
tional music courses in university then and 
at school music as a subject was so desperate 
I dropped it when I was 15. I was really into 
art and massively into ceramics and glass 
and I really fell into music by accident.” 

_ She was a qualified teacher by the time 
Fine Friday started gigging regularly and 
decided to put teaching temporarily on hold 
to concentrate on music. That was 10 years 
ago and she hasn't looked back since. 

She subsequently became deeply immersed 
in Scottish traditional culture, studying in 
Inverness and learning Gaelic. “I was living 
with a fluent speaker from Skye and we were 
like nerds. I love the songs, the poems, the 
language, the whole culture...it’s beautiful.” 

She made her first solo album, The New 
Shoes, in 2007 and her solo career was up 
and running. Canada has played a signifi- 
cant role in her evolution, particularly Cape 
Breton’s Celtic Colours festival. “Celtic 
Colours has been a big influence on my life. 
They were the first people who invited me as 
a solo artist just on my own. I had palpita- 
tions. I remembered being in bed thinking, 
‘Oh jeez!’ It was very stressful but I enjoyed 
it. Now I have a lot of friends there.” 

Second solo album Tune In came out in 
2010 and she also became involved in some 
intriguing collaborations, ranging from 
the composition of a special suite celebrat- 
ing Scottish industry to Norman Blake of 
Teenage Fanclub, Will Oldham and the late 
Canadian fiddler Oliver Schroer, with whom 
she made the album Enthralled. 

“Oliver was an incredible improviser, 

a brilliant musician and a great writer of 


bthumping 


amazing music. When I met him I'd been 
writing tunes a lot longer than songs but we 
found we had a similar approach and our 
music was pretty compatible, so I invited 
him over to Scotland to work on a commis- 
sion for Celtic Connections. 

“He was mad into the music like myself 
and wed play like lunatics. Wed play for fun 
at random opportunities and sneak off for 
a tune somewhere just for five minutes. We 
went to this concert in Canada and in the 
break we went down into the car park and 
sat in the van and played some tunes. It was 
obsession beyond belief. We just sparked 
each other off in a creative way. He was an 
unbelievably inspiring person [Schroer was 
diagnosed with leukemia in 2007 and died a 
year later]. 

“T spent a lot of time in Toronto playing 
with him in the hospital. He used to call 
it ‘the hotel. There were always musicians 
coming in to play with him between treat- 
ments. He was very ill at some points when 
we recorded that record but hed get a day 
pass from the hospital to go to the studio to 
record tracks. And he wrote these inspiring 
e-mails to people. He had the philosophy 
that the glass was half full rather than half 
empty. I was brought up like that, too, so 
I could relate to his approach to life and 
music. We were big buddies.” 

And now here is Nuala Kennedy with 
a strong coterie of friends and musicians 
in various parts of the globe, playing flute 
as if her life depends on it, singing like a 
dream, putting new life into the tradition 
and adding to it with some tasty songs of her 
own. All this and a VW camper van to roam 


around in. 

“I love it, I just love it; she says for the 95th 
time in the last half-hour before breaking 
into wonderfully infectious peels of laughter. 
“I can't imagine doing anything better...” 
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A thoughtful man, that Dan Mangan. 
Not only does he ponder the big, 
dark themes like death and dying 
but he also takes album titles from 
the whimsical poetry of Kurt Von- 
negut. Eric Volmer catches up with 
Mangan in Berlin after a summer of 
conquering Canada. 


f more proof was needed that inspira- 
tion sometimes works in mysterious 
ways, consider the flash that led Dan 
Mangan to name his third full-length 
album Oh Fortune. 

The title may have given editors across 
Canada an easy go-to word for headlines, 
but it was inspired by the Vancouver 
singer/songwriter’s fascination with the 
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proverbial 15 minutes of fame enjoyed by 
Gertrude Ederle, an obscure public figure 
of the 1920s who had long since faded 
from public memory. For a brief shin- 
ing period in 1926, Ederle was the most 
famous person in America, resulting in a 
festive ticker-tape parade held in her hon- 
our in New York City after she became the 
first female to swim the English Channel. 
Mangan found her picture after doing 
some sort of an image search on Google. 
As is often the case with Dan Mangan, 
it got him thinking about things that had 


seemingly little to do with Gertrude Ederle. 


“T had this image in my head of a tick- 
er-tape parade,” he said. “I remember I 
had kind of heard about it maybe in history 
class when I was in high school. It was just 


this idea that you would have Chicago or 
New York, big economic powerhouse cities 
filled with stockbrokers, and some kind 

of event would go on that would inspire 
people to drop whatever they were doing 
and focus on this event. You would take a 
ticker-tape, which brings you information 
and is your conduit for the market, and take 
it by the handfuls and literally throw it out 
the window. It is a beautiful metaphor for 
letting go for a moment.” 

On this particular day, the 29-year-old is 
talking on his cellphone from a van some- 
where outside of Berlin, racing towards 
the next gig in what had already been a 
triumphant tour of Europe. It followed a 
successful run through some of the biggest 
folk festivals in Canada. After winning 
Junos for best new artist and alternative 
album in the spring, he had comfortably 
graduated from side-stage up-and-comer 
to must-see headliner in the eyes of most 
folk fest programmers. His performances 
were well-received. Even his workshops 
were packed. His tours now stop not only 
at clubs but big-city theatres: Edmonton’s 
Winspear Centre, Winnipeg’s Burton 
Cummings Theatre, Calgary’s Jack Singer 
Concert Hall. 

Oh Fortune, released in September 2011, 
followed 2009’s breakthrough Nice, Nice, 
Very Nice. The latter album landed on 
2010’s Polaris Prize shortlist and cement- 
ed Mangan’s reputation as a top-notch 
songsmith with folk roots. On the surface, 
Oh Fortune seemed like that obligatory 
“difficult” follow-up. Darker, denser and 
more ambitious when compared to its 
crowd-pleasing predecessor, it seemed 
the sort of album made by a artist keen to 
break free of genre restraints and the easy 
fan expectations that tend to come with 
success. 

So it’s not too much of a stretch to 
assume Mangan’s fascination with Ms. 
Ederle’s fleeting celebrity may have also 
involved a little navel gazing as he entered 
the strange world of celebrity himself. 
Diplomatic and amiable during interviews, 
the songwriter certainly doesn’t reject the 
idea, offering a half-hearted “well...may- 
be... yeah” and even admitting the title was 
partly a tongue-in-cheek comment on our 
desire for acknowledgement. 

But as the conversation continues, it 
becomes clear that the thought process 


sparked by Ederle was deeper and more 
universal, with reverberations that had 
Mangan considering everything from the 
Arab Spring, to 9/11, to how society’s 
shared perceptions of history are formed. 
“It’s that whole idea of just being caught 

for a moment,” he says. “It happens in 
life. We have our heads down and we’re 


watching the pavement and not really pay- 


ing attention to what’s around us because 
we are so involved in what’s in our head, 
and then something goes on. It could be 
something right in front of you. It could 
be a guy being hit by a car. It could be 
something more grand like 9/11 or a royal 
wedding. But the whole world stops and 
pays attention. And I thought how our so- 
cial history is just a collection of collective 
memories. We all have our own perspective 
on what happened. But what did happen on 
the West Bank? What did happen in Egypt 
during the Arab Spring? So much of what 
we are is defined by things that we never 
even participated in...” 

It’s all heady stuff. But, as it turns out, 
perhaps not overly relevant when it comes 
to understanding the album. Most of the 
songs on Oh Fortune, including the one 
later renamed as the title track, were writ- 
ten before Mangan began pondering the 
pointed symbolism of Ederle’s long-for- 
gotten aquatic triumph. But the artist’s 
long, meticulous thought process when it 
came to settling on an album title offers a 
glimpse into his modus operandi. It took 
Mangan six months to record Oh Fortune. 
While this may not seem all that indulgent 
when compared to, say, Guns N’ Roses’ 
15-years-in-the-making Chinese Democ- 
racy, it’s a virtual eternity for an indie folk 
artist. 

Songs were written, rewritten and fussed 
with. Extra musicians were brought in 
clutching horns, woodwinds and string 
instruments. Mangan spent the weeks and 
months between exhaustive cross-conti- 
nent jaunts to find new ways to match the 
sounds he had milling about in his head. 

“With the previous two records, I just 
always felt rushed,” Mangan says. “The 
whole thing happened so quickly and 
intensely. I just always thought we could 
have tried more things and thrown more at 
the wall to see what would stick. I always 
felt like I had more ideas than time.” 

The resulting album, while not complete- 


ly bereft of acoustic singer/songwriter fare, 
took Mangan’s songs into sonic territory 
that seems quite removed from what would 
traditionally be considered folk. Check out 
the slow-burning build that leads to the 
frenzy of drums and guitar of Post-War 
Blues; the creeping dread found in the 
strings on opener About As Helpful As You 
Can Be, Without Being Any Help At All, the 
anthemic guitar crunch that fuels rocker 
Row of Houses; the blast of stately horns 
in the climax of Starts With Them, Ends 
With Us. 

Not unlike Tom Waits, R.E.M. or Joe 
Henry, Mangan appears to be one of those 
rare artists whose audience is more than 
willing to follow him on off-road sonic 
excursions. In fact, his fan base seems to 
grow the farther he drifts from traditional 
singer/songwriter fare. 

“It seems a lot of the time a band stum- 
bles upon a sound that people respond 
to and there’s this fear that if they move 
away from that sound they will leave the 
audience behind,” he says. “It’s a legiti- 
mate concern. But I always felt if we ever 
did something popular, it was by mistake. 
We just stumbled upon it. And the other 
thing is that I feel like as soon as there is 
a classifiable term to whatever sound we 
are making and people start to call it that, 
I immediately have a desire to make a 
different sound.” 

If Mangan maintains any connection to 
the directness of traditional folk music, he 
believes it’s in his lyrics, which the writer 


Dan Mangan: 


says remain “insanely important” even as 
the music strays into more experimental 
territory. 

More Nick Drake than Pete Seeger, 
Mangan certainly follows the darker im- 
pulses of folk music with his words. 

Song titles such as If] Am Dead, Re- 
garding Death and Dying and Jeopardy 
certainly don’t suggest a chipper outlook. 
But Mangan’s obsession with words and 
“big themes” didn’t come out of the blue. 
After a childhood spent in a musical 
house filled with instruments and his older 
siblings’ Beatles and Van Morrison records, 
he studied literature at the University of 
British Columbia. The title Nice, Nice, Very 
Nice actually comes from a poem found in 
Kurt Vonnegut’s 1963 novel Cat’s Cradle. 
Lyrics are anything but utilitarian for 
Mangan, who says he “edits, whittles and 
wrangles” until he “feels they are where 
they are supposed to be”. 

“T think it’s just something I respect,” he 
says. “I find I write more when I’m reading 
more. My brain works faster. I start to gain 
more perspective. I just feel more alive 
when I’m spending time reading. And, as a 
result, I tend to write more songs.” 

As for the dark themes, Mangan chuckles 
when asked if we should be concerned with 
what at times seems like an unhealthy fixa- 
tion with death, loss and general misery. He 
said his fascination with mortality simply 
arose from the fact that he was entering his 
mid- to late-20s when writing the songs, 
which led him to ponder the big questions 
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in life. Besides, thinking about death is not 
necessarily a grim process, he insists. 

“Coming to terms with death and coming 
to terms with a deadline is a kick in the ass 
to go and do the things that you actually 
want to do,” he said. “It’s true people have 
talked about this being a dark record. I 
can see why people would hear that but 
I don’t necessarily agree with that. Just 
because you talk about something that can 
be sad doesn’t mean it is intrinsically sad. 
I think talking about sad things can be a 
healthy thing. I think the record has victory 
underneath.” 

All of this suggests that Mangan spends 
more time than most carefully thinking 
about things, whether it is lyrics, music, 
album titles, death, life, mortality, history, 
literature or ticker-tape parades. But he’s 
unusually vague when asked to speculate 
on his own popularity. 

“There are all sorts of intangible stuff,” 
he says. “When it comes to music, you 
can never predict what people will like. 
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We’ ve just stuck to our guns and done 


what felt right for us. For me, what that’s 
meant is a lot of growth and evolution in 
what I desire to make musically. I think 
the simple answer is that we’ve just been a 
very hard-working band and we’ve played 
between 130 and 200 gigs a year for the 
past five years in the row.” 

Not to take anything away from his 
music, but another theory about Mangan’s 
rise is that he’s simply a nice, decent 
fellow who has attracted more than his 
share of good karma during his climb from 
Vancouver street corners and coffee houses 
to theatres, festivals and Juno Awards. You 
would be hard-pressed to find an article 
that doesn’t mention how likable and 
down-to-earth he is: the bearded folkie 
with deep thoughts, a love of words and a 
big heart. 

It’s telling that while it is his name on the 
marquee and albums, he uses the pronoun 
“we” rather than “I” when talking about 
his success. He meets praise with a mix of 


EXPERIENCE 


gratitude and humility. 

“If we receive really nice compliments 
after the show, I want look the person in 
the eye, I want to appreciate their words, I 
want to hear them and understand how and 
why they are saying what they are saying 
and then I want to forget they said it.Be- 
cause living with an inflated sense of self is 
not healthy for me or anyone around me.” 


Dan Mangan 
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avid Lindley has to be one of 
| the more singular characters 
and innovators in music. 
Any kind of music, because he’s 
touched on so much of it in some 
way. 

He was born in Los Angeles and 
raised in southern California during 
an especially fertile era when musi- 
cians, audiences and record labels 
were open to experimentation. Fol- 
lowing his initial experience in roots 
and rock music Lindley went on to 
co-found the pioneering psyche- 
delic ethno-folk band Kaleidoscope 
in 1966, to develop his chops as 
a session player and to work with 
hit-makers like Jackson Browne for 
more than a decade. 

When he finally formed his own 
solo project, El Rayo-X (1981-1990) 
was truly beyond category, running 
the gamut from rock and blues to 
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all sorts of international influences. 
He still gets requests for that great 
slide guitar hit Mercury Blues from 
the self-titled debut disc. 

Before and since, Lindley has been 
a much-in-demand session player, 
working for everyone from Linda 
Ronstadt to Dolly Parton, from Rod 
Stewart to Warren Zevon, to guest- 
ing on Bruce Springsteen’s latest, 
The Promise. Along the way he’s 
enjoyed in-depth collaborations 
with the likes of fellow traveller Ry 
Cooder and musicians from around 
the globe. At 68 he’s a multi-in- 
strumentalist cult hero who seems 
able to decipher almost any string 
instrument out there, and he brings 
a healthy sense of humour and 
curiosity to the occasion. Roger 
Levesque interviewed David Lindley 
at the recent Edmonton Folk Music 
Festival in August. 


d Lindley 


Interview 


Has music making always been part of 
your life? 


There was always a piano in the house. 
My uncle Howard Wells was a concert pia- 
nist and both my mother and father played. 
Classical music was very big, Gershwin 
and Cole Porter. I used to go into the piano 
and look at the strings, the brass windings 
on the strings. I would reach inside and do 
that (he makes a plucking motion). 

When I was four I remember on the street 
in Pasadena there was a hock shop and 
hanging in the window was a mandolin. 

I had seen pictures of lutes and I thought, 
‘It’s a child’s lute, I want one of those’, 
but it never happened. I had already been 
messing around with my dad’s ukelele, 
with him supervising because it was a 
really valuable instrument. I couldn’t wait 
to get my hands on something and learn 
how to play. 


You were already winning traditional 
music competitions by your late teens. 


They were banjo and fiddle contests. 
They would have them in Topanga Canyon 
and it became an obsession. I started win- 
ning them pretty early, did it for five years 
and then they made me a judge. I said, 
‘OK, I'll judge people’s musical worth; 
that’s fun’. I did that for a couple of years. 


Living in southern California in the 
1960s, there must have been so many 
new musical developments and so much 
to take in. What do you remember from 
that time? 


I heard a lot of stuff. It was the beginning 
of the folk-rock thing when they made the 
transition from folk music to electrified | 
music. David Crosby and Roger McGuinn, 
and so many people started playing electric 
guitar. I had really liked James Burton 
from a long time back when he used to be 
on the Ricky Nelson show and when he 


used to play with Elvis, so I was interested 
in electric instruments even before that but 
never went into it. So it was like a licence 
to kill. I thought, ‘I’m doin’ that’. 

We got a bunch of people together and it 
was like folk music electrified. An electric 


fiddle player, a harmonica player, a lot of 
middle eastern instruments with my friend 
Solomon Feldthouse who played zaz, 
bouzouki and oud. It became the Kaleido- 
scope group and we used to play in San 
Francisco all the time. We played Balkan 
music, Turkish music, blues and country 
and western stuff. Buck Owens was a big 
influence and everything was school to us. 
Our bass player, Stuart Brotman, was from 
the School of Ethnomusicology at UCLA 
and he also played the Romanian cimba- 
lom. We learned how to play in 7, and 5 
and 9/8 time. It just kept going. 


You were introduced to what is now 
referred to as world music very early on. 


We helped start a lot of that. Kalei- 
doscope was one of the first bands that 
took all that stuff from different places. 
There were a few others that did that, but 
Kaleidoscope really made use of it. A lot 
of times when you put certain elements of 
ethnic music together it’s a very bad thing. 
You have to have a shit detector and get 
the good combinations, and figure out what 
goes with what. 


Even before Kaleidoscope you had 
been in a bunch of bluegrass and rock 
bands. Was that whole period an ap- 
prenticeship for what would come later? 


Yeah, it was. I don’t know how many 
names we had before the record compa- 
ny—Epic Records—came up with Kaleido- 
scope, because it suggested a multidimen- 
sional approach. They didn’t really know 
what to do with us and we did all kinds of 
stuff. Leonard Cohen came to see us play- 
ing with Nico at The Scene in New York 
City and asked us if we wanted to play on 
his first album, so we did (on two tracks 
including So Long Marianne). He knew 
what to do with us. 


You spent several years with British 
rocker Terry Reid in England and then 
for most of the 1970s you worked for 


Jackson Browne. Were those the first 
extended periods you had with high-pro- 
file acts? 


Yeah. When we first started Jackson and 
I would go out acoustically and play clubs 
and occasional bigger venues. Then he got 
the band going and went to play bigger and 
bigger places and then stadiums. It really 
worked out well. 30,000 people at one of 
them. It just looked like a carpet, like a 
shag carpet that moves. 


I guess that was the time when shag 
carpet was the in thing. 


(laughing) High-low shag! It was great, 
really fun. But Kaleidoscope played to 
some huge audiences and when I played 
with Terry Reid we played the Isle Of 
Wight fest and the Atlanta Pop Festival. 
Got to see Hendrix play and got to meet 
him. 


To be making music so focused on song 
form, did that feel as if it was narrowing 
your music at all? 


No, it’s just another part of it. You learn 
to play solos and to listen. And I knew 
all about band dynamics back to when I 
had been in bluegrass bands before. And 
plugging in was a breeze compared to the 
mic placement for a bluegrass band. It was 
all school, and actually it has always been 
school. You stay in student mode all the 
time. I’m always learning something. If 
you get out of that things become difficult. 


Even after all these years, when you 
look up David Lindley, one of the first 
things that tends to come up is the band 
E] Rayo-X... 


It does? (look of mock surprise). I’m so 


glad. 


Did you sense at that time that you 
wanted to do your own thing? 


Yeah, and I wanted to play reggae. I 
heard reggae music while I was in England 
playing with Terry Reid in 69, °70 and 
°71. Jimmy Cliff, Desmond Dekker, The 
Wailers were just starting up, and I said, ‘I 
gotta do that stuff’. It was time. 


I found a percussionist named George 
Pierre (Baboo) Bonaparte who was the 
basis for the band. He was a Rastafarian 
guy, really a madman, and incredibly good. 
I wanted two drummers so I got Ian Wal- 
lace—I had played with him with Lonnie 
Mack—so I put Ian and Baboo together 
and it made this freight train. That was the 
beginning. The personnel changed and we 
got this Cuban drummer Alfredo Reyos — 
he played with Santana— who was one of 
the greatest drummers ever. When he was 
with El Rayo-X it was the best. We had 
Jorge Calderon on bass and a few different 
guitarists. 


Were you kind of surprised when it 
took off as well as it did? It was a little 
out of the mainstream. 


Yeah, but that didn’t matter. We were 
playing what we liked and we were really 
good. We played reggae and ska, New 
Orleans music, and pedal to the metal 
rock’n’roll’, all kinds of stuff. It was one of 
the best dance band/party bands ever. 


Why did it end? 


My ears. Forty years of 110 decibels and 
I thought, “Maybe it’s time to go a little 
softer’. You can only go so long doing 
that. The ear is a delicate instrument and it 
needs protection. 


PDavid Lindley 
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One of your more inter- 
esting collaborations was 
with Ry Cooder. You must 
have had a natural connec- 
tion with him? 


Oh, yeah. Ry used to take 
stuff off of records and learn 
everything. What I remember 
most is how we would go 
to The Ash Grove club in 
Los Angeles from 1962 on 
and hear all of the old blues 
guys. We would sit in the 
vestibule at the Ash Grove 
with Mississippi John Hurt 
and Bukka White and all 
these players. You could talk 
to them and learn and show 
your stuff. You could do that 
in those days because they 
would come and play for a 
couple of weeks. We would 
be sitting in the front row 
watching — Taj Mahal, Ry 
Cooder, David Cohen and 
me. 


I know over the past 20 
years or so you’ve gone on 
to collaborations with Hani 
Nasser and Wally Ingram, 
among others. You seem to 
love working with percus- 
sionists. 


Yeah, it was a good move. 
Playing with Hani, I had 
always wanted to work with 
someone who knew the Turk- 
ish system and he was a rock 
drummer for a while, too, so 
he knew how to play other 
stuff on the djembe. It was 
really fun. 

Playing with Wally Ingram, 
the original intent was to 
have it the way they have it 
in India and throughout the 
Middle East, with a string 
instrument and a hand drum. 
I always thought that was a 
great idea. I had also seen Ali 
Farke Toure at the Winnipeg 
Folk Festival with his electric 
guitar and a guy with a cala- 


bash. It was BIG little music. 
They created this other thing 
with two people and it was a 
real eye-opener. 


Is the element of sonic 
space the key there? 


Yeah. You can imply 
things. I’m learning how to 
do that myself, to imply the 
bigger thing, and if you play 
a certain way, people fill 
that in. 


You’re notorious for your 
large collection of string 
instruments. Have you ever 
met a string instrument you 
haven’t been able to play? 


(laughs) There’s a bunch 
of them. The Austrian zither 
is a killer, the Ukrainian 
instrument bandura. A lot of 
instruments are real similar 
with necks and frets, strings 
and soundboards...the 
bouzouki, mandolin, banjo, 
guitar, Hawaiian guitar. The 
oud is different because it has 
no frets. I’ve always wanted 
to learn the Chinese bowed 
fiddle, the huqin. 


In your live concert 
yesterday you had two 
Hawaiian guitars, an oud, 
and a bouzouki. Does your 
particular touring bag 
change much? 


It changes a little because 
airlines don’t like it when 
you fly with all these instru- 
ments but it’s working out. 


When you’re writing 
tunes how much of that 
process comes out of impro- 
vising? 


It usually comes out of a 
key phrase or a title that’s 
good. Like Catfood Sand- 
wiches opens up an entire 


world. Or my song about Excedrin, Little 


Green Bottle: ‘Give me that little green 
bottle that shakes, shake it like a rattle- 
snake’—that opened up something like 30 
verses. But sometimes you’re sitting with 
an instrument and you get a certain lick 
or a chord progression that you really like 
and you want to make use of it. Then you 
think, ‘What should this be about? What do 
I really hate, or like right now?’. No good 
situations. All bad. Grrrrrh! Sometimes 
you’re happy, sometimes you’re sad. You 
sit and wait and it triggers little things in 
your brain. 


Have you considered approaching the 
makers of Excedrin to do a promo for 
them? 


That’s what my wife said. It kind of sends 
the wrong message—that you’ve got to 
watch out for it and not abuse it— but they 
could just use the chorus. 


From watching you, you make it seem 
as if it’s effortless, or as easy as verbal 
communication, almost an unconscious 
thing. 


Sometimes that happens and you have 
to be very careful of that. You should be 
very conscious of how you want the song 
to sound and how you want it to play. 
Yesterday at a workshop I started one thing 
so fast, I just wanted to see if I could get 
through it at that speed. It was unbelievably 
fast. It was arrogance. You know you have 
to be a little delusional to be a musician. 
“Yeah, I can do it’ (he mugs a know-it-all), 
and you fall on your ass. 


You still like to challenge yourself? 


You have to do that. It has to be done, 
and sometimes an audience can tell you’re 
doing that and they kind of like to see that. 
It doesn’t always have to be a perfect, 
pristine interpretation. Sometimes they like 
weird things, like when you break a string. 
I like to start something going and it takes 
off and happens on its own, and you can 
kind of sit back and watch it happen and 
comment on it and direct it. I don’t know 
how you activate that circuitry but when 
it’s there it really works. 


f-% 


The majority of albums that you have 
put out over the last 20 years have been 
live albums or what felt like live-off- 
the-floor albums in the studio. Is there 
something about working in the studio 
that bores you, or do concerts bring out 
the best in you? 


I like to keep recording techniques rela- 
tively simple. There’s no one method. 


Was it interesting to work with Jack- 
son Browne again after all those years on 
the live album in Spain (Love is Strange: 
En Vivo Con Tino, released 2010)? 


That particular group of people was 
really wonderful. Magical. Touring Europe 
and Spain with him and then ending up in 
Barcelona and Seville with a lot of Jack- 
son’s friends, it was an incredible time. Just 
unbelievable musicians playing a lot of 
flamenco and a lot of different high-quality 
stuff. 


You talked earlier about how these ex- 
otic musical traditions have been part of 
your music from way back. Do you have 
any thoughts about marketing labels 
like ‘world music’? Does that have any 
meaning for you? 


No. It has no meaning. That’s all record 
company stuff. They put you in a bin. 
(mock accent) What bin we gonna put 
Lindley into? We don’t have one for him. 
There’s reggae but there’s Middle Eastern, 
too? 

A lot of that is disappearing because 
people in the United States and Canada 
now know Ali Farke Toure and King 
Sunny Ade and Gypsy Kings and Paco De 
Lucia. But how do you explain what it is 
when you hear the Gypsy Kings playing 
a reggae tune? Wait, that’s ‘world music 
A, not world music B’. In essence it’s just 


their music. 


One could argue that you’ve been a 
real facilitator in bringing attention to 
others, especially on the Madagascar 
recordings with Henry Kaiser. 


Well that was really Henry’s thing. I was 
really interested in going there and playing 
with all these guys and I heard incredi- 


ble stuff but Henry organized that with 
Shanachie. They even called us at the hotel 
and said, ‘If you need more money...’. 
How odd is that? Great record company. 
But it broke the tradition of labels that 

had a monopoly over the musicians in 
Madagascar and paid them crap. We paid 
them American scale and that was huge for 
them. They had never made that much in 
their lives. It was really fun to screw with 
the system that had kept these guys dirt 
poor. 


So where is that situation going in the 
age of the Internet? For example, now 
it’s not so unusual to come across a 
musician in middle America who knows 
something about Middle Eastern music. 


It’s very common and it’s actually really 
easy to access people in the villages in 
Turkey who never go anywhere, who play 
a certain style. Someone will record it and 
you can see and hear stuff that ordinarily 
you wouldn’t hear. I used to feel really 
weird about YouTube-ing everything 
because it’s for free and these guys are 
going to make nothing, and there’s still that 
aspect. But I’ve heard stuff on YouTube 
that was mind-blowing, stuff you would 
never hear otherwise. 

So technology seems to have made the 
world a smaller place but it’s also causing 


the opportunities to expand. 
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Iris DeMent 
ing The Delta (Flariella Records/Red Eye) 

There aren’t many discs you 
can say are landmark events 
on first listening but this is one 
of them. Forget that it’s Iris 
DeMent’s first collection of 
original songs in 16 years. That 
fact, alone, would qualify it for 
landmark status but that’s not 
the best part. How about the 
presence of Al Perkins’s slide 
guitar on the disc? 

How many people can say 
they’ve played with The Roll- 
ing Stones, The Flying Burrito 
Brothers, Kenny Rogers, Tori 
Amos, Leonard Cohen, Rita 
Coolidge, Emmylou Harris and 
Gram Parsons, Dolly Parton, 
Dwight Yoakam, and Doc & 
Merle Watson? How about: 
only one. That he’s playing 
at the top of his game goes 
without saying. Then add some 
utterly classic piano and organ 
parts to each track by Reese 
Wynans (Jerry Jeff Walker, Boz 
Skaggs, Stevie Ray Vaughan, 
Delbert McClinton). 

Are you swooning yet? Add 
two more guitar monsters as 
co-producers: Bo Ramsey 


(Greg Brown) and Richard 
Bennett (Mark Knopfler, Rod- 
ney Crowell—he’s also the guy 
who co-wrote Forever In Blue 
Jeans with Neil Diamond). 
Then, as icing on the cake, 

add the fact that DeMent’s 
voice has never sounded better, 
stronger, or more soulful and 
toss in that there’s a bunch of 
great songs such as the title 
track (Sing The Delta), Living 
On The Inside, Makin’ My Way 
Back Home, and The Night 1 
Learned How Not To Pray. 
How much more rarified can 
you get? You can’t. This is, as 


they say, the créme de la creme, 


peaksville; basically, it’s hot 
shit. Buy it. 
— By Barry Hammond 


Annbjorg Lien 
Khom Loy (Compass Records) 

Annbjgrg Lien is a world-re- 
nowned Norwegian musician, 
specializing in the hardanger 
fiddle and nyckelharpa (keyed 
fiddle), as well as the conven- 
tional violin. She has played 
with Catriona MacDonald, Na- 
talie MacMaster, Liz Carroll, 
Mairead Ni Mhaonaigh, The 


Chieftains and David Lindley 
to name but a few. This is her 
eighth solo release and adds 
dancefloor, jazz, African, and 
Asian music to her already ex- 
tensive palette of sounds. There 
are a considerable number of 
musicians and instruments fea- 
tured here, all tied together by 
Lien’s commanding playing. 
The title track, which has 
a wonderfully melodic Irish 
sound to it, also showcases her 
impressive vocals and describes 
the Eastern ritual of releasing 
lanterns in remembrance of the 
dead. Psalm is a beautifully 
executed melodic fiddle piece 
with vocal underpinning by 
the Gaashud Male Choir. Til 
features tabla, sarod and fiddle, 
paying tribute to Indian music 
and includes a sly reference to 
George Harrison’s Within You 
and Without You. The opening 
Tareq has a groove a mile wide 
and is somewhat reminiscent 
of the Afro-Celts at their best 
with flutes, fiddle and ram’s 
horn blending effortlessly with 
mellotron and percussion. 
This is a truly masterful piece 
of work that makes me want 
to get better acquainted with 
Annbjgrg Lien’s music. Highly 
recommended. 


— By Tim Readman 


Annbjorg Lien 
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Neil Young 
and Crazy Horse 
Americana (Reprise) 

Having been lucky enough 
to witness Neil’s journey 
from the beginning, both of us 
high school kids in Winnipeg, 
nothing he does really surprises 
anymore. He’s done it all, 
front and centre on a world 
stage. He’s beyond reviews but 
everyone has an opinion about 
his work. 

So, it’s great to hear the 
grizzled raggedy ass sound of 
Crazy Horse again—has it re- 
ally been almost 10 years? And 
what they do to songs we’ ve 
all heard since kindergarten is 
both amazing and a true WTF 
moment. I guarantee nobody 
saw this album coming so I 
guess I was wrong—he still 
can surprise...and put a grin on 
your face. 

God Save the Queen, seg- 
ueing into My Country ’tis of 
Thee with a school choir—bril- 
liant. This Land Is Your Land, 
in its entirety —sublime. The 
murder ballad Tom Dula—fan- 
tastic. 

If you heard about the album 
and thought, ‘That’s too goofy, 
even for Neil’, check it out. 
The power to surprise should 
only be used for good, not evil 
and Neil, once again, blows 
expectations out of the park in 
the best possible way. 

— By les siemieniuk 


Bill Evans 
In Good Company (Native and Fine Records) 
The title of this album is 
understated. Ace banjo player 
Bill Evans finds himself in 
the company of some of the 
best acoustic musicians in the 
world, and with their help he 
gives a clinic about the amaz- 
ing range of his instrument. 
Evans is a learned banjo 
player. He learned historical 
techniques of the 19th and ear- 
ly 20th century, he has studied 
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under such bluegrass greats 
as Sonny Osborne and J.D. 
Crowe, has authored numerous 
instruction books, and taught 
the likes of Jayme Stone. 

For this new disc he recruited 
ex-students and ex-bandmates, 
and the list reads like a Who’s 
Who of acoustic music: Tim 
O’Brien, Rob Ickes, David 
Grier, Mike Marshall, the 
bands Joy Kills Sorrow and the 
Infamous Stringdusters, and the 
list goes on. 

With five Evans originals, 
traditional songs such as 
Follow The Drinking Gourd, 

a good dose of traditional and 
alternative bluegrass, and a 
Beatles medley ending in a 
cranked up version of A Hard 
Day's Night, this album will ap- 
peal to aficionados of this type 
of music and show the novice 
that bluegrass is far more than 
Foggy Mountain Breakdown. 
And it might just nudge a few 
to take up the banjo. 

— By Mike Sadava 


Los Lobos 

Kiko 20th anniversary edition/Kiko 
Live/Kiko Live DVD 

(Hollywood Records/Slash Records) 

It’s a task that’s never been 
previously done: where a band 
not only re-released a pivotal 
album with bonus demo tracks 
and so on but also recorded a 
new live version of that album 
complete from start to finish 
and also put out that version as 
a concert DVD with interviews 
but that’s exactly what Los 
Lobos did on this triple-threat 
release. The 1992 release of 
Kiko was a landmark for the 
band because their experimen- 
tation with legendary producer 
Mitchell Froom and engineer 
Tchad Blake took them out of 
the traditional rock, traditional 
Mexican, or Tex-Mex cate- 
gories their music had been 
pigeon-holed in and out into 
more poetic realms, where all 


Los Lobos 


their influences blurred togeth- 
er and made something new 
that escaped all genres. The 
20th-anniversary CD, besides 
being re-mastered, also con- 
tains demo versions of a couple 
of the songs and a three-song 
“live” sampler. It’s interesting 
on a song like Rio De Tenampa, 
which, though denser on the 
studio version, sounds more 
direct and mournful on the 
demo. If you like the live sound 
the band created on the bonus 
tracks, you definitely need the 
Kiko Live CD, recorded live 

at The House of Blues in San 
Diego, CA, on Feb. 24, 2006, 
which features new drummer 
Cougar Estrada, who started 
playing with them in 2002. 

The DVD not only features the 
songs but has interviews and 
reminiscences with band mem- 
bers inter-cut throughout the 
concert explaining their history 
and why they decided to revisit 
the album now. As a bonus, it 
also has a three-song encore 
and additional interviews. Little 
touches like the band bringing 
out Dave Jr. (David Hidalgo’s 
son) or adding a horn section 
for a mariachi influence are 
also nice. If you’re a fan of 

the original album, all three 

are must-haves. If you haven’t 
previously checked out the 


disc, this multiple package 
offers lots of choices to check 
it out. Any way you like it, it’s 
great stuff. 

— By Barry Hammond 


Old Man Luedecke 
Tender Is The Night (True North Records) 
Let it be said from the outset 
that the pride of Chester, NS, 
remains as delightfully unique 
a character as ever. How many 
singer/songwriters that com- 
pose on the clawhammer banjo 
do you know? The list might fit 
on the head of a pin. Tender Is 
The Night picks up where his 
last two Juno Award-winning 
discs left off. All the elements 
are in place—the warm en- 
gaging voice and deceptively 
simple but attractive melodies. 


This time around, it sounds as 


ae Sone 
-Old: Man Luedecke_. 
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though he has surrounded him- 
self with a larger than usual co- 
terie of talented musical friends 
(I’m working off a white label 
advance copy here). 

Whatever, it sounds as though 
Doc Watson’s pickin’ and 
grinin’ on the whimsical Long 
Suffering Jesus. Indeed, the 
Biblical allegories continue 
through such social commen- 
taries as Kingdom Come and 
Jonah And The Whale. While 
the Tortoise And The Hare 
retains his affection for old- 
time tunes, Tender Is The Night 
bounces effortlessly around the 
acoustic musical landscape, 
drawing from bluegrass (/’m 
Fine, I Am, I Am) to traditional 
country (Broken Heart Buddy). 
There’s even a beautiful, 
heart-felt singalong Song For 
Ian Tyson. Collectively, then, a 
worthy and wonderful addition 
to his impressive canon. 

— By Roddy Campbell 


Nuala Kennedy 
Noble Stranger (Compass Records) 

Nuala Kennedy is an Irish 
singer and flute player who is 
going from strength to strength. 
Her first release was primarily 
traditionally influenced, where- 
as her second album stretched 
a little more into other musical 
styles. She released Enthralled 
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with Oliver Schroer just 
before his untimely death a 
couple of years ago, which 
showed her to be a match 
for his musical adventur- 
ousness. On Noble Stranger 
she shows that she has now 
developed a sound that is 
unmistakably her own. It is 
also the sound of an artist 
coming of age. 

Her band, Donald Hay 
(percussion), Mike Bryan 
(guitar) and Iain Macleod 
(mandolin and banjo), 
provides exemplary accom- 
paniment, while her flute 
and voice do the rest. She 
is an exceptional flautist 
but it is her voice that truly 
captivates on this collection. 
Her delivery is wonderfully 
expressive and her use of 
vibrato and ornamentation 
serves to pull the listener 
closer, as she delivers both 
melody and story in compel- 
ling fashion. She also adds 
some ear-catching lines to 
songs like Gabriel Sings and 
My Bonny Labouring Boy 
on an old Casio keyboard, 
which are both quirky and 
charming. 

This is an outstanding CD 
from an exceptional talent 
that will satisfy those with 
a taste for traditional Celtic 
music, as well as anyone 
who enjoys musical inno- 
vation. 

— By Tim Readman 


Lindi Ortega 
Cigarettes & Truckstops (Last Gang) 
Torontonian Ortega is prob- 
ably better known, or at least 
has enjoyed more exposure, 
as a backup singer for the 
likes of Brandon Flowers 
from The Killers, but the 
singer/songwriter has been 
releasing music under her 
own name for more than a 
decade, and last year’s Little 
Red Boots was even nominat- 


ed for a roots Juno. 

The appeal of her heart-sore 
quaver and classic country 
grounding are manifest 

from the first notes of her 
present effort, which enjoys 
a considerable instrumental 
boost from producer Colin 
Linden—check out the sweet 
tangle of Dobro that kicks 
off Murder of Crows—and 

a crack rhythm section. It’s 

a uniformly solid, at times 
exciting, set of music with 
the excitement even vested in 
slower tunes like the shivery, 
shimmering High. As you 
might have guessed by the 
title, though, Ortega’s songs 
are so grounded in classic 
country tropes that it tends to 
feel like homage rather than 
a free-standing artistic state- 
ment. That said, you can’t 
have too many sad country 
songs about getting wasted. 
— By Scott Lingley 


Kelly Joe Phelps 
Brother Sinner and the Whale (Black 
Hen Music) 

With nine releases in 17 
years, Kelly Joe Phelps is 
more studied than prolific. 
Yet as he reveals each new 
chapter in his musical story, 
his rich personal growth 
is fully documented. With 
his °95 debut Lead Me On 
he announced a fresh take 
on authenticity that hasn’t 
faltered since, leaning 
on his sizeable skills as a 
fingerpicking, bottleneck 
slide guitarist with a slightly 
rasped, swamp-splashed 
voice perfectly matched 
to the gospel and prewar 
blues material he seemed 
to specialize in, together 
with his seamless originals. 
As time moves on, he has 
surpassed all predictions 
with the poetic touch of his 
original tunes and his voice 
has become the rich musical 


counterpart to his phenomenal 
gifts on guitar. 

Brother Sinner and the Whale 
is more of the same—much to 
look forward to, themed to the 
Old Testament’s book of Jonah. 
This is not to say that Phelps 
has been necessarily born again 
or even, perhaps, for the first 
time—the book of Jonah pres- 
ents him with a somewhat iron- 


ic, narrative drama between a 
passive man and an active God. 
The soulful, old-time gospel 
category has always been one 
of the more consistent arrows 
in Phelps’s always-innovative, 
creative quiver. That this con- 
cept fits him like a glove can be 
no surprise — yet it’s still a thrill 
to hear how far he takes it. 

Two instrumentals stand tall: 
Spit Me Outta The Whale is 
simply a graceful blend of solo 
fingerstyle guitar to smooth, 
sultry slide while Brother 
Pilgrim takes on a slightly 
harder edge but no less graceful 
thanks to Phelps’s deft touch 
on National Steel. Hard Time 
They Never Go Away is a 
double-handed extravaganza, 
delivered with gentle caress of 
his soulful vocal. Guide Me, O 
Thou Great Jehova is a personal 
favourite, recalling a treasured 
hymn from the days of being 
dragged to church. Had I heard 
this first version first, Lord 
knows where I’d be now. 

— By Eric Thom 


Suzie Vinnick 
Live at Bluesville (independent) 

The mega-talented Suzie 
Vinnick has turned a corner 
with the release of this spec- 
tacularly recorded live merging 
of her blues side to her more 
singer/songwriter self. Record- 
ed for Bill Wax’s Bluesville 
show on Sirius, it reveals Ms. 
Vinnick in fine form. Possessed 
of an angel’s voice, her greatest 
strides forward are found in 
her guitar-playing ability, as 


evidenced here. 

And although she’s been in 
the news for her blues abilities 
in the wake of Me’n’Mabel, 
covers songs here by the likes 
of Willie Dixon (You'll Be 
Mine) and Rick Fines (Calling 
Out Your Name), a quick scan 
of her choice of original tunes 
and covers reveals the fact that 
she’s simply an incredible styl- 
ist with sufficient chops to pull 
off this too-short, one-woman- 
band release, knocking it out of 
the park. 

Whether you want to label 
this blues or otherwise doesn’t 
really matter. She’s just so good 
at what she does, she doesn’t 
need to go changing it. Buddy 
& Julie Miller, Kevin Welch, 
Steve Winwood? All putty in 
her talented hands. Reworking 
her own co-write (with Stephen 
Fearing and Tom Wilson) of 
Looking For A Kiss makes 
a good thing better while 


Suzie Vinnick 
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Winwood’s Can't Find My Way 
Home is half-too-short at a 
blissful four minutes. The only 
thing missing from this 27-min- 
ute disc is another 40 minutes 
worth of time spent with the 
inimitable Ms. V. 

— By Eric Thom 


Lil? Ed and the Blues 
Imperials 
Jump Start (Alligator) 

Lil’ Ed Williams’s popu- 
larity is not the result of there 
being so few Chicago-based, 
fire-starting blues bands left. 
It’s because he’s consistently 
served up the goods for 25-plus 
years and is only getting better. 
By better, incendiary is the 
word that comes to mind and 
the Imperials’ live show has 
long been one of the Top 10 
things to do in Chi-town for 
fans of the genre and a good 
night out. 

To compress so much sizzle 
and personality onto a studio 
recording has always been 
Lil’ Ed’s biggest challenge. 
Jump Start comes close as a 
raucous, rocking outlet for 
this seasoned band. You get 
what you expect — from over 
the top, slash’n’burn slide 
workouts to Ed’s patented use 
of genre-bending humour, 
trash-talking guitars and the 
deep-cutting balladry that ably 
demonstrates his intense love 
of his craft. Standout tracks 


Reviews 


include the all-angles-covered 
Musical Mechanical Electrical 
Man, updating the back door 
man’s proposed career path. 
Likewise, Jump Right In may 
or may not be about swimming 
while Weatherman covers off 
the art of stormy relationships. 
All songs here are originals, 
save J.B. Hutto’s If You Change 
Your Mind—which Ed delivers 
with the same stinging intensity 
as his uncle. A highlight is the 
heartfelt Life Is A Journey, 
which Lil’ Ed has co-written 
with his wife (and on eight 
other originals), featuring a 
sinus-clearing solo that epito- 
mizes the shivers this band can 
deliver live. The sole clunker is 
Ed’s well-meaning Moratorium 
On Hate, in which he learns 
the pitfalls of working with 
five-syllable words, regardless 
of how noble the cause. All in 
all, Jump Start does exactly 
what it promises to do—deliver 
a life-giving boost of defibril- 
lator output to lift you out of 
any dull state. No decent party 
should start without one. 

— By Eric Thom 


JP Hoe 


Mannequin (Independent) 

Mannequin is fresh and 
surprising. Winnipeg singer/ 
songwriter JP Hoe writes with 
a quirky sense of humour. Hard 
to categorize, Hoe’s delivery 
has a pop sensibility. The 
production is clean and flatters 
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the matieral. The Luke Doucet 
co-write, Conversation, is the 
source for the album title and 
is a thinking person’s lyric to a 
tune that could find a place on 
top 40 radio. Hoe’s vocals on 
Conversation are reminiscent 
of David Gates but this is not 
a song that Bread would have 
recorded. Lions And Tigers has 
more hooks than a cloak room. 
Bittersweet is just that. Manne- 
quin is Hoe’s fourth release and 
well worth your time and money. 
— By Ruth Blakely 


Dale Boyle 

Throwback (Independent) 

Montreal based singer/song- 
writer Dale Boyle’s Throwback 
is a stripped down acoustic 
focused album of well written 
songs with a soulful delivery. 
Fans of Steve Earle will find a 
lot to like about /t’s All Gone 
Now, which should find a home 
‘on Americana radio. Boyle 
produced the project by him- 
self and the simple approach 
requires songs that can stand 
on their own. The magical You 
Might Come Around fea- 

tures Wailin’ Jenny’s vocalist 
Annabelle Chvostek and takes 
full advantage of the ethereal 
quality of her delivery. Boyle’s 
cover of Won't Back Down 
could have used some tweaking 
in the mix but that’s a minor 


criticism for a project with 
material this strong. 
— By Ruth Blakely 


| Mi mford and Sons 


The Bills 
Yes Please (Independent) 

A pleasing — and polite—con- 
flation of bluegrass, western 
swing, Gypsy jazz, zydeco, 
Atlantic music and straight-up 
country (this is not a complete 
list), the latest release from 
west coasters The Bills (for- 
merly the Bill Hilly Band) has 
wit, bounce and fire to spare. 
This isn’t some mishmash of 
styles thrown at the wall by 
some merry band of show-offs 
to see what sticks but a skilled 
integration of inspirations 
and influences played out on 
mandolin, fiddle, accordion, 
acoustic guitar and bass. 

Starting out roughly in 
bluegrass mode with Hallowed 
Hall, the band exposes their 


The Bills 


bench depth over the course of 
13 tunes, alternating instrumen- 
tals and vocal tunes that feature 
tight harmonies, tight arrange- 
ments and tight rhyme schemes 
(cf: Gale In My Sail and 
Blackberry, Ivy and Broom). If 
you find yourself longing for 
that sunny folk fest feeling as 
the days grow shorter and the 
leaves start to fall, a simple 
solution to tide you over to next 
festival season might be to say 
Yes Please. 

— By Scott Lingley 


Old Crow Medicine 
Show / Mumford 
& Sons / Edward 
Sharpe & The Mag- 
netic Zeros 
Big Easy Express DVD (S2BN Films) 
Although it’s less a concert 
film than a documentary of an 
event, Emmett Malloy’s film, 
Big Easy Express, still manages 
to pack a lot of music into its 
67-minute running time. The 
three bands featured, Mumford 
& Sons, Edward Sharpe & The 
Magnetic Zeros, and Old Crow 
Medicine Show, are a good fit 
for this kind of on-the-road film 
as they’re young, energetic, and 
share a love of folk roots that 
comes through in their music. 
They can jam with one another 
because their inspirations come 
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from similar places. The film 
documents a short tour they un- 
dertook together, travelling on a 
special train, starting in Oakland, 
CA, and ending up in New Or- 
leans, LA, with stops in San Pe- 
dro, AZ, Tempe, AZ, Marfa, TX, 
and Austin, TX, along the way. 
As is said in one of the short 
voice-over interviews, “2,800 
miles in a week and a half... 160 
people on a train.” It’s kind of 

a love poem to America, train 
travel, train songs, folk music, 
the companionship of musicians, 
their audiences, and the back 
parts of the country (both urban 
and wild scenery) that can be 
seen from trains, set to music 
from the bands’ repertoires and 
their jamming sessions (both on 
the train and onstage from the 
various concerts performed in 
each city). 

The bands and the exuberant 
crowds obviously had a good 
time and that feeling comes 
through in the film. Just a cou- 
ple of the memorable images 
are huge piles of cumulonim- 
bus clouds stacking up in the 
sunset as the bands play Austin, 
or the beaming faces of the 
Austin high school band, who 
are taught to play Mumford 
& Sons’s The Cave for a short 
onstage slot. The film does a 
good job capturing the atmo- 
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sphere and intensity of the tour 
and the interaction between 

the bands and their music—a 
lot of things in a short space of 
time—a tribute to the director’s 
editing process. Extras on the 
Blu-Ray + DVD combo pack 
include deleted scenes, a short 
interview with the director, 
photo gallery and trailer. 

— By Barry Hammond 


Old Crow Medicine 
Show 
Carry Me Back (ATO Records) 

Working with another outside 
producer, the British whiz Tedd 
Hutt, who’s helmed sessions by 
Gaslight Anthem and Flogging 
Molly (among others), the 
Old Crow boys have varied 
their sound slightly on the new 
disc but not to the degree of 
harming the great chemistry 
they have together. There’s also 
anew member, Cory Younts, 
multi-talented on mandolin, 
vocals, percussion, guitar and 
keyboards. It may be these two 
who’ ve shifted the band to a 
tinge more traditional bluegrass 
feel. The difference is only a 
minor flavour note in the stew 
that is Old Crow, however. 

The main taste is still old-time 
music, with great songwriting, 
blended with the energy of not- 
quite-young punks. Longtime 
associate Critter Fuqua is 

listed only as a special guest 


Old Crow Medicine Show 


Annie Lou 


on this disc, adding accordion 
and harmony vocals on but 
two tracks. Jim Lauderdale 
also contributes vocals and a 
co-writing credit on one of the 
outstanding tracks, Half Mile 
Down, about the submersion of 
a town caused by the building 
of a dam. There’s a flock of 
other great songs: the terrific 
Levi, about a dead soldier, Car- 
ry Me Back To Virginia, Aint It 
Enough?, Mississippi Saturday 
Night, Country Gal (with its tip 
of the hat to Hank Williams’s 
Hey Good Lookin’). The influ- 
ences range from there and Bill 
Monroe, through Bob Dylan to 
The Band but all are delivered 
with the knockout punch of 
talent combined with intelli- 
gence and spirit that’s marked 
every outing by this remarkable 
group. Another winner. 

— By Barry Hammond 


Annie Lou 


Grandma’s Rules For Drinking (Independent) 


There’s an intoxicating quali- 
ty to this sophomore release by 
this acclaimed ensemble, hot 
on the heels of their Juno-nom- 
inated debut in 2010. It makes 
you feel warm and fuzzy, and 
transports you back to simpler 
times, at the barn dance, sip- 
ping from a flask and twirling 
around the dance floor with 
your beloved. 

All this old-time merriment 
flows from the wonderful 
songs written by Anne Louise 
Genest. She’s an old-time 
prodigy, already at top form. 
Then there is the exemplary 
playing by Genest (lead vocals, 
guitar, banjo), Kim Barlow, an 
accomplished solo artist in her 
own right (vocals, banjo), John 
Showman (fiddle), Max Heine- 
man (upright bass), Frank Evy- 
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ans (banjo), Kristin Cavoukian 
(vocals), and Andrew Collins 
(mandolin, guitar). 

Each song is sung and played 
with skill, humour and gusto 
with fine talent and crafts- 
manship throughout, just what 
you’d expect from a genre 
rooted in traditional values. 

The occasional burst of irrev- 
erence and saucy lyrics bespeak 
modern sensibilities; though 
they would never pass muster 
60 years ago they are tame by 
21st century standards. 

— By Doug Swanson 


Cris Cuddy 

The Boy From Beaumont (Independent) 
Chris Cuddy is a Toronto music 
veteran. He’s played in the 
bands Max Mouse & The Go- 
rillas (whose ranks have includ- 
ed Dennis Delorme of Prairie 
Oyster, Roly Platt who also 
played with Ronnie Hawkins, 
and Hugh MacMillan from 
Spirit Of The West), Bacon Fat, 
and Pure Pork. He’s released 

a string of solo discs: October 
Morning (2006), Heartbeat 
(2007), This Little World 
(2009), and Diamond Shine 
(2010), whose players and pro- 
ducers have included the likes 
of Fats Kaplin, Andrew Hardin, 
Kevin Breit, Gene Taylor and 
members of Mary Margaret 
O’Hara and Big Sugar. The 
experience shows. There are 
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some great songs recorded into 
great tracks here: Overnight 
Sensation is a song about the 
long grind of making it in 

the music business, The Boy 
From Beaumont (The Kid from 
Bakersfield) a tribute to Buck 
Owens, Better Days contem- 
plates how fast you can rise and 
fall, Mr. Moon a take on young 
love, or They Don’t Make Them 
Like That Anymore that muses 
on the deaths of Hank Cochran, 
Mickey Newbury, and Larry 
Jon Wilson. Hell, pretty much 
every track is steeped with the 
authenticity of a real musician 
whose every note and word is 
meant from the core of him, 
and the same applies to the sup- 
porting cast: the likes of Keith 
Glass, Dennis Pendrith, Emory 
Lester, Bob Taillefer and many 
others. Strong stuff. 

' — By Barry Hammond 


Amadou & Mariam 
Folila (Because/Nonesuch) 

It may be trail-blazing, but it 
doesn’t feel like a pioneering 
effort. The days of self-con- 
scious “cultural blends” are 
long past, and Amadou & 
Mariam are leading the charge. 
The title of their new album 
says it all: Folila simply 
means “music” in the Bambara 
language. Tracks vary with 
shadings of AfroPop, blues, 
traditional Malian, etc., but 
Amadou’s guitar never fails to 
rock. Hooky choruses sung in 
Bambara, French and English 
meld together and stick in your 
brain. From the opener Dougou 
Badia, featuring Mariam paired 
with American singer Santi- 
gold, A&M declare that the mu- 
Sician’s role is to “cheer people 
up and make them happy”. 

The album’s many guests 
Were invited to co-create songs: 
England’s prog-soul diva 
Ebony Bones; Scissor Sisters 
lead man Jake Shears; the 
Yeah Yeah Yeah’s Nick Zinner; 


Amadou and Mariam 


Tunde and Kyp from TV On 
The Radio; up and coming 
Brooklyn rapper Theophilus 
London; and Noir Desir’s 
Bertrand Cantat, who are not 
shown off so much as absorbed 
into a new pop music which 
yes, has Bambara lyrics, and 
yes, traditional Malian scales, 
but its throbbing energy doesn’t 
need explication. The message 
is: dance. 

Originally designed to be two 
albums: one recorded in New 
York with pop musicians, the 
other recorded in Bamako with 
African friends, A & M decided 
to mate the two, with the mix 
taking place in Paris. 

As a catalyst for an emerging 
global culture, critical reaction 
to Folila runs the spectrum 
from BBC’s dismissing the 
“cameos calling the atten- 
tion of new listeners”, to the 
smug American reviewer who 
proclaimed that although he’d 
usually “pass on the chance to 
even briefly listen to a West 
African blues act’, in this 
instance, “it turns out I really 
like Folila”. 

It’s a brave new world. How 
da ya like it so far? 

— By Lark Clark 


Trampled by Turtles 
Stars and Satellites (Six Shooter Records) 
Too loose for bluegrass, yet 
too propulsive for the singer/ 
songwriters, Trampled by 
Turtles find themselves at the 
intersection of these established 
traditions and the post-folk 
stylings of contemporary outfits 
like Bon Iver and the Avett 
Brothers. But that makes Stars 
and Satellites less than easy 
to pigeonhole and probably 
the deeper for it. The first 
two tracks are surprisingly 


downbeat, acoustic evocations 
of America’s wide-open spaces 
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but then the band launches into 
the banjo-driven whirlwind 
of Walt Whitman and you just 
know this album’s going to 
be a keeper. Thereafter there 
are songs of regret (Widower’s 
Heart), songs of hope (Keys to 
Paradise), and acres and acres 
of gorgeous mando/fiddle/ 
banjo goodness. After TbT’s 
showings at Canadian folk fes- 
tivals this summer expect Stars 
and Satellites on plenty of this 
year’s best-of lists. 

— By Richard Thornley 


Rick Estrin 
and the Nightcats 
One Wrong Turn (Alligator) 

This tight group is blaz- 
ing its own path in the blues 
world, setting ears on fire with 
staccato harp attacks, sizzling 
guitars, juicy organ licks and 
a throbbing drumbeat. These 
guys find the groove then ride 
it until they’ ve ground it into 
submission. 

Estrin, who does the vast ma- 
jority of the writing, supplies 
vocals and harmonica and is 
joined by Chris (Kid) Ander- 
sen (guitars, keyboards, bass, 
background vocals), Lorenzo 
Farrell (organ, bass, piano), and 
J. Hansen (drums, percussion, 
vocals). A host of guest musi- 
cians sit in on various tracks on 
the 12-song disc. 

Estrin had put in 30-plus 
years with Little Charlie and 
the Nightcats. When Charlie 
Baty retired in 2008, Estrin 
stepped forward and they re- 
cruited Chris (Kid) Andersen— 
fresh from playing with Charlie 
Musselwhite — to lay down the 
smokin’-hot guitar riffs. 

Andersen’s instrumental The 
Legend of Taco Cobbler closes 
the album. It’s a melding of a 
surfer groove with a spaghetti 
western soundtrack, like The 
Surfaris mashed up with Sergio 
Leone and Ennio Morricone; 
the construct reminded me of 
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Edgar Winter’s Frankenstein 
from the 1970s. This is their 
second album in this incar- 
nation and one has to believe 
there will be many more. Truly 
sensational. 

— By Doug Swanson 


Jim Byrnes 
I Hear The Wind In The Wire (Black Hen Music) 
If you’re a fan of the classic 
country narrative singers of the 
1950s and ’60s, guys like Marty 
Robbins, Jim Reeves, Johnny 
Cash, the Statler Brothers, or 
Webb Pierce, Jim Byrnes’s new 
release, 1 Hear The Wind In 
The Wire, will be right up your 
alley. Byrnes, born in St. Louis, 
has lived in Canada since the 
mid-1970s. He’s known as a 
blues singer and an actor but 
verges into country and gospel 
on this disc. It’s a collection 
of covers by great songwriters 
like Hank Snow, Bill Ander- 
son, Gordon Lightfoot, Dolly 
Parton, Buck Owens, Marty 
Robbins, Nick Lowe, Tom 
Waits, and Carter Stanley. 
Byrnes’s gruff-but-sweet 
pipes are perfect for this type of 
material and he sings the heck 
out of these songs, nailing but 
underplaying the emotion for 
even greater effect. An equal 
pleasure to Byrnes’s voice 
is the truly fabulous slide, 
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Tedeschi Trucks Band 


electric, acoustic and pedal 
steel guitar playing of producer 
Steve Dawson. Anyone who 
can hear Dawson play and not 
be moved is made of stone. 
Together, they’ ve produced a 
genuinely great disc (with not 
a little help from the remaining 
cast of fabulous session play- 
ers). This just might be one of 
the discs for which Byrnes will 
be best remembered. 

— By Barry Hammond 


Belle Starr 
The Burning Of Atlanta EP (Starfish) 
Take three extremely talented 
Canadian fiddle players and 
singers (one of whom also step 
dances) and put them together 
in a group where they find 
they can play off one another’s 
strengths and you’ve got Belle 
Starr, a musical group named 
after the dime-novel-popular- 
ized, Missouri-born, American 
outlaw of the 1800s. 


The group consists of Guelph, 


ON, born Miranda Mulholland, 
who’s played in The Mahones 
and the Great Lake Swim- 
mers, Alberta-born Kendel 
Carson, whose solo efforts 
were produced by legendary 
songwriter and performer Chip 
Taylor, and Stephanie Cadman 
from Ottawa. The EP precedes 
a full-blown disc to come later 
this year. The five songs on 
this sampler are uniformly 


strong efforts. The women all 
have fine voices and can play 
their instruments with flair and 
character. 

Their version of Talking 
Heads’ This Must Be The Place 
(Naive Melody) is produced 
by the multi-talented singer/ 
guitarist/songwriter Danny 
Michel, and this arrangement 
holds its own favourably with 
the Heads’ own take. 

Suzie Ungerleider (Oh Susan- 
na)’s Little White Lies is pro- 
duced by the group themselves, 
and Fred Eaglesmith’s Sum- 
merlea, Dolly Parton’s classic 
Jolene, and Jenny Whiteley’s 
title song are all helmed by 
Russell Broom (Jann Arden). 
It’s a very solid debut. Expect 
to hear a lot more from these 
women. 

— By Barry Hammond 


Tedeschi Trucks 
Band 
Live: Everybody’s Talking (Sony Music) 
There’s no denying the influ- 
ences of the Allman Brothers 
and Lynyrd Skynyrd on this 
soaring, majestic release from 
the South’s power couple. 
Smear that with the powerful 
vocal attacks by Susan Tedes- 
chi, who more than holds her 
own in the manner of Bonnie 
Raitt and Janis Joplin, and you 
have a jam band that would 
leave people delirious in the 
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aisles. 

Recorded at Toronto, ON, 
Washington, DC, and Bridge- 
port, CT, there are only 11 
titled tracks on this two-disc 
album, which gives you some 
sense of the time allowed for 
extended guitar solos, musical 
interaction, and instrumental 
noodling. The cover of Darling 
Be Home Soon by John Sebas- 
tian is transcendent, a gateway 
to less-complicated times. Disc 
2 wavers a fair ways into jazzy 
territory, an indulgence afford- 
ed Derek Trucks, and why not? 
He’s good at it. 

I was going to bitch about the 
dreadful photography on the 
cover but time’s up. 

— By Doug Swanson 


Stan Rogers 

Turnaround — Re-mastered (Borealis Records) 
Between the Breaks...Live! — Re-mas- 
tered (Borealis Records) 

Last year Borealis released a 
re-mastered collection of San 
Rogers, The Very Best Of, and 
followed that in January with 
the first of Stan’s five original 
recordings, Fogarty’s Cove, and 
now out come Turnaround and 
Between the Breaks...Live!. 

A few years ago I railed 
against re-releases as a money 
grab for record labels and a 
putdown of artists with new 
material that lose out on the 
money spent on re-releasing 
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old material. Well, nothing is 
ever black and white except 
the zebra. The current genera- 
tion of music aficionados have 
grown up on MP3s and crappy 
headphones attached to an iPod 
or smart phone — not the ideal 
format for the nuances of great 
music. And great music this is. 
No one has released a body of 
work that, almost 30 years after 
his death, continues to sell and 
be discovered by new fans daily. 
But besides the release in 
the CD format with the latest 
technology, Borealis will also 
be selling downloads in hi-res 
versions. Stan’s albums are the 
first but they plan adding more 
hi-res album downloads of their 


entire roster. Good on ’em. 
Let’s get back to quality audio 
for quality music. 

That said, it was wonderful to 
be reminded how great Stan’s 


work is and how it stands the 
test of time. If you don’t get the 
new versions at least pull out 
your old ones and take a re-lis- 
ten; I hadn’t played Song of the 
Candle or Harris and the Mare 
in years...shame on me. 

— By les siemieniuk 


Peggy Seeger 
Peggy Seeger (Appleseed Recordings) 

This recording captures 
Peggy at age 76, live in New 
Zealand at a benefit for the 
Nelson Woman’s Centre. The 
performance includes American 
folk songs, a few originals, and 
some interesting and amusing 
stories and poems. There’s also 
incisive political commentary 
and entertaining between-song 
banter, including Eagle And 
Condom where she delivers 
a recitation reflecting on the 
U.S.A.’s choice of national 


icons that suggests that the 
condom is the more appropriate 
because, “It makes you feel 
safe when you're really being 
screwed.” 

While tuning the banjo, 
she asks, “Anyone here have 
perfect pitch?” and then quips, 
“T pity you!” Her most well- 
known song is /’m Gonna Be 
An Engineer, which she wryly 
refers to as her albatross. She 
delivers a fine version here end- 
ing with the defiant, “/’l/ fight 
them as a woman not a lady, 
I'll fight them as an engineer”. 
In Missing she sings movingly 
of the disappearances of people 
in Chile after Salvador Allende 
took power in the early ’70s. 
Other highlights include the 
traditional songs I’ve Been A 
Bad Bad Girl and Fatal Flower 
Garden. Peggy Seeger recently 
concluded her final tour of 


the U.S.A. Live appearances 
from here on will likely be few 
and far between. Luckily this 
recording gives future genera- 
tions the chance to hear one of 
the folk revival’s most potent 
protest singers in top form. 

— By Tim Readman 


Matt Gordon and 
Leonard Podolak 
Three Thin Dimes (independent) 

One of the things that I like 
most about old-time music is its 
humility. It’s simple music, per- 
formed purely for the love of it 
(musicians don’t get rich play- 
ing old-timey). Matt Gordon 
and Leonard Podolak (and Bill 
Shanley, who produces and also 
plays guitar) embody this spirit 
in Three Thin Dimes. Both have 
lives and careers aside from 
this duo, yet they come together 
here because of their shared 
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appreciation of the music. 
The treat for us is some 
top-notch singing and 
playing on a raft of classic 
and less well-known piec- 
es: the beautiful fiddle and 
banjo duet on Farewell 
Trion, a jaunty (not a word 
I use too often) Barlow 
Knife, and a great take on 
Colored Aristocracy. But 
play any track and I defy 
you not to smile, it’s all 
that good. Warm, commu- 
nal music that just might 
be one of the best things 
America ever produced. 

— By Richard Thornley 


Cara Luft 
Darlingford (Blue Case Tunes) 

Cara’s third solo record- 
ing comes after a five-year 
hiatus from her last one. 
This ex-Calgarian and 
ex-Wailin’ Jenny recorded 
Darlingford at various 
places across the Prairies, 
including the Darlington 
United Church in Mani- 
toba, and in a few other 
places across Canada, the 
U.K. and the U.S.A. 

It’s been worth the wait, 
as the life experiences of 
the past five years have 
resulted in a mature set 
of songs, some contem- 
porary such as the stories 
of Dallaire, a paean to 
the Canadian general 
and senator, or Charged, 
a comical re-telling of 
a run-in with American 
border guards, and some 
Straight out of the tradition 
with lovely reworkings of 
The Ploughboy and the 
Cockney and He Moved 
Through the Fair. 

Cara’s in fine voice on 
Darlingford and Lloyd 
Peterson uses a deft 
hand, letting the simple 
production enhance the 
Songs rather take them 


over. Although recorded at 
various locations, it hangs 
together very well and 

it’s a lovely piece of work 
from an artist in fine form 

at this stage of her career. 

— By les siemieniuk 


Robin and 
Linda Williams 
These Old Dark Hills (Red House 
Records) 

Calling harmonies seam- 
less may be an overused 
cliché. But really, it’s the 
only way to describe the 
blending of the voices of 


Robin and Linda Williams. 


This duo from Virginia, 
with the Fine Band, has 
been putting out consis- 
tently enjoyable albums 
of string band music for 
more than three decades, 
and this latest is no excep- 
tion. With some help from 
ringers like bassist Todd 
Phillips and Dobro/pedal 
steel player Al Perkins, 
and even some backup 
vocals from American hu- 
mourist Garrison Keillor, 
they are in fine form. 

While most of the songs 
are written by Robin and 
Linda, they have chosen 
their covers well, includ- 


ing an adaptation of Lord 
Tennyson’s Crossing The 
Bar, a poem about a sailor 
hoping there will be no 
sadness when he puts out 
to sea. 

But my favourite is Jessi 
Mae, a bouncy little song 
about getting your heart 
stolen by a pooch, and pro- 
claiming, “Hey hey, your 
straying days are over.” 


— By Mike Sadava 


Sprag Session 
Sprag Session (Independent) 

They used to be the 
Colin Grant Band, and 
having shared the stage 
with them at CelticFest 
Vancouver I know how 
bloody good they are. This 
is Cape Breton music that 
loses none of its traditional 
power as it is blended with 
very funky contemporary 
rhythms. I am well aware 
that fusion music of this 
kind often falls flat on 
its face and fails to meet 
both its trad and contem- 
porary aspirations. In this 


particular case, though, 


these young gents have it 
down cold. 

Jason Roach (piano), 
Darren MacMullen 


The first of its kind in North America, 
MUNDIAL MONTREAL is a world 
music conference that celebrates 
Canada’s rich cultural diversity 
through a variety of showcases while 
creating an unprecedented network 
of world music presenters and 
professionals with a common goal: 
to develop professional 
opportunities! 


Mundial is becoming the premier 
meeting place in North America for 
professionals in world music. The 
conference is crafted with a prime 
selection of artists, attended by 
some of the top presenters, and 
offers targeted networking activities 
for all involved 


FACTOR Canada musicaction 
Montréal Tnitbes me 
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We acknowledge the financial support of the Government of Canada through the 
Department of Canadian Heritage (Canada Music Fund) and of Canada's Private Radio Broadcasters. 
Nous reconnaissons |'appui financier du gouvernement du Canada par |’entremise du ministare 
du Patrimoine canadien (Fonds de la musique du Canada) 
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(mandolin, guitar, banjo), 
Colin Clarke (drums) and 
Donnie Calabrese (bass) 
join fiddler Grant on an 
inspired and inventive 
journey through 12 instru- 
mental sets of trad and 
original tunes, the latter 
being composed by either 
Grant or Roach. The 
grooves are rock solid and 
always imaginative and 
the instrumental work of 
the strings and the piano 
darts, ducks and weaves 
over the top with impres- 
sive fluidity. 

If you are looking for 
similarities you could 
maybe cite Shooglenifty 
or The Peatbog Faeries... 
when they were younger. 
For now I do believe these 
lads have few equals. 
Sprag Session is staying 
on my stereo and I am 
playing it loud. This one 
blows the roof off, folks! 

— By Tim Readman 


Shawn Colvin 
All Fall Down (Nonesuch) 

Jon Levanthal has 
been a constant presence 
with Shawn Colvin as a 
co-writer and producer but 
this time around she takes 
to the studio with Buddy 
Miller. As expected, it 
has an effect, with his 
trademark stripped-down 
production, Shawn’s voice 
shines and the guitars of 
Miller and Bill Frisell help 
with the spit and polish. 

Colvin co-wrote eight 
of the songs here, three 
with Levanthal and others 
with Patty Griffin, Jakob 
Dylan, Frisell, Kenny 
White and Victor Krauss. 
It’s a wonderfully melan- 
choly look at love and the 
state of the union in 2012 
especially with a terrific 
cover of Rod MacDon- 
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Shawn Colvin 


ald’s American Jerusalem. 

Besides the sublime 
production, Shawn’s ef- 
forts are underscored and 
enhanced by the participa- 
tion of Emmylou Harris, 
Dylan and Julie Miller. 

A lovely piece of work, 
then, to add to her already 
terrific catalogue. 

— By les siemieniuk 


David Newland 
Give It a Whirl (independent) 

Since his debut disc, 
Evergreen (2003), David 
Newland made a limited 
edition recording, Roll 
Away (2005); he’s written 
the theme song for and 
performed in the CTV 
railroad feature Canada’s 
Greatest Ride, writes and 
performs poetry called 
Zen Canadiana, and He 
organizes and stages 
ukulele workshops, like 
the ones featured in The 
Gospel According To Uke 
on CBC. As a result of all 
this activity, the new disc 
is a big leap forward in 
style and maturity. 

His songwriting — 
which celebrates the 
basic, small-town, homey 
pleasures of things like 


“yi 
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bare feet on a gravel road, 
strawberry season, and 
autumn leaves — while 
universal, is precise and 
beautifully integrated 
into the music in a way 
that seems inevitable. 
His voice has become a 
warm, comfortable instru- 
ment, whose words you 
absolutely believe when 
he sings them (think Paul 
Simon). The musicians 
are all top notch: great 
guitarists like (producer) 
Gregg Lawless, Burke 
Carroll, and Steve Briggs, 
fiddle from Drew Jurecka, 
gorgeous backing vocals 
from Kirsten Jones, 
DALA (Sheila Carabine 
and Amanda Walther) and 
Sue Passmore, and tight 
funky drumming from 
Mark Kelso. Great stuff! 
— By Barry Hammond 


The Albion Band 
The Vice Of The People (Powered 
Flight Music) 

For those of you 
unaware of the history 
of English folk-rock, 
The Albion Band were 
originally conceived, 
brought together and led 


by the original Fairport 


Convention bassist Ashley 
Hutchings. So why have 


they now reappeared on 
the scene, new album 
in tow, without a single 
original member? Is this 
some kind of tribute band 
or what? Apparently Mr. 
Hutchings wanted a new 
generation to take over 
the band. And so it has 
come to pass that his son, 
Blair Dunlop, and his 
colleagues have taken up 
the challenge. Are they 
any good, you ask? Well, 
yes, actually they are. 
This is classic English 
folk-rock with shades of 
Steeleye Span, Jethro Tull, 
Fairport and The Strawbs 
in evidence. Most of the 
songs are originals but 
with covers of Richard 
Thompson’s Roll Over 
Vaughan Williams, ’80s 
popster Nik Kershaw’s 
Faces and the Villon/Beer 
tune Set Their Mouths 
To Twisting. The sound 
is bold and confident, 
featuring a tough-sound- 
ing rhythm section, lusty 
vocals and fat harmonies, 
and strong soloing. I have 
to admit I wondered at 
first if it was all a bit of a 
cash-in on the name and 
then I thought who gives 
a toss as long as it sounds 
good. And it does. 

— By Tim Readman 


Books 


Wayward Daugh- 
ter: An Official 
Biography of 
Eliza Carthy 

Sophie Parkes (Soundcheck Books) 
Price: $18.06 

WWw.amazon.ca 

Just in case you don’t 
know, the wayward one in 
question is the daughter of 
Martin Carthy and Norma 
Waterson. Eliza followed 
in her English folk legend 
parents’ footsteps and 
became an esteemed fid- 
dler, singer and all-round 
musician, embracing folk, 
pop and many other musi- 
cal styles and influences. 
At 35 years of age, it may 
seem a little early for an 
Eliza Carthy biography, 
but Sophie Parkes charges 
in and handles the story- 
so-far with unabashed 
relish. She obviously has 
a high regard for Eliza 
Carthy as a person and as 
an as artist. 

She tells the tale of 
Eliza’s somewhat isolated 
early upbringing well 
enough, recounting how 
her identity and purpose 
was founded in music. 
Unfortunately Parkes 
then rather over-eggs the 
pudding due to a lack of 
editorial discipline. She 
gets into an unnecessary 


Reviews 


Waywaro 
DAUGHTER? 


An Official Biography of Eliza Carthy 


by Sophie Parkes Foreword by mark Radciitte 


level of detail relating 
some of Eliza’s formative 
experiences, such as play- 
ing and dancing with the 
Goathland Plough Stots 
long-sword dance team 
and her relationship and 
early musical adventures 
with other children of 
English folkies. Eliza’s 
partnership with Nancy 
Kerr, which helped launch 
her career as an artist in 
her own right, is micro- 
scopically mulled over. 
Elsewhere Parkes gives 
us a close description 
of promo photos taken 
but never used, details 
of an abandoned Carthy 
website, repeats verbatim 
tweets from Twitter.com 
and reports on Norma Wa- 
terson’s food preferences 
during her recent hospi- 
talization. There are still 
some interesting insights, 
such as the advent of The 
Ratcatchers, the recording 
of the seminal double CD 
Red Rice, the ill-fated 
record deal with Warners 
and Eliza’s campaign 
to have Anglicana, i.e. 
English music, recognized 
as part of the tapestry of 
world music. Ultimately, 
though, the end result is 
closer to hero worship 
than a meaningful, objec- 
tive biography. 
— By Tim Readman 
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New on Roster: 


Dry 
Bones! 


e Leonard Podolak 
e JD Edwards 

e Nathan Rogers 

e Gilles Fournier 


Pharis 
& 

Jason 
Romero! 


And more Roster News ...... 


April Verch: 


Touring Europe & North 
America. New Album Release: 
April 2, 2013. 


Annie Lou: 
Touring New Release: 
“Grandma’s Rules for Drinking” 


Maeve Mackinnon: 
Western Canada March 2013. 


Steve Dawson: 
On Tour Oct 2012 plus Solo 
Instrumental Album upcoming. 


For details on above 
artists plus Kim Barlow, 
Blue Hibou, Tony McManus 
avail contact: 


Frank Hoorn 
Near North Music 
W: www.nearnorthmusic.com 


E: frank @nearnorthmusic.com 
P: 250 847 5228 


Currently Booking Tours & Festivals 2013 through 2014 
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| Evalyn Parry (VFMF) YAMA | 


Penguin Eggs’ staff spent 
several weeks over the sum- 
mer visiting Vancouver Island 
Musicfest (VIM), Vancouver 
(VFMF), Mission (MFMF) and 
Calgary (CFMF) Folk Music 
Festivals. Roddy Campbell 
brought his camera along and 
here are some fun shots cap- 
tured at the various events. 


Good For Grapes amr) 
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Travail ala piece 


Maria Dunn reste l’une des rares 
auteurs-compositeurs du Canada 

qui documente Ia vie des travailleurs 
ordinaires. Piece By Piece, son derni- 
er enregistrement, touche profondé- 
ment et raconte I’histoire sociale 
d’une fabrique de vétements his- 
torique en Alberta. Par Tim Readman. 


a premiere incursion 
<« dans l|’histoire du 
travail a Edmonton 


eut lieu il y a dix ans quand j’ai fait une 
résidence avec le Edmonton District La- 
bour Council. Mon album We Were Good 
People s’inspire de ¢a. » 

Ecoutez bien mes bonnes gens parce que 
ces mots sont ceux de Maria Dunn, une 
espéce en voie d’extinction sur la scéne 
musicale traditionnelle folk contempo- 
raine canadienne : une chanteuse folk qui 
se préoccupe de la vie des travailleurs 
ordinaires. 

Son dernier album, Piece by Piece, est la 
partie musicale d’une « ballade vidéo » : 
une représentation multimédia de 60 min- 
utes des femmes immigrantes qui travail- 
laient a la fabrique de vétements GWG a 
Edmonton a travers ses 93 ans d’existence. 

« Pour We Were Good People, j’ai créé 
un spectacle multimédia avec Don Bouzek, 
historien du travail et je l’ai présenté en 
tournée. Bousek m’a ensuite approché avec 
Vidée de retracer l’histoire d’une fabrique 
de vétements qui avait été en opération 
pendant des années a Edmonton. J’étais 
intéressée parce qu’il y a eu beaucoup de 
travail de fait sur l’histoire des femmes 
dans les communautés agricoles, mais peu 
avaient étudié les femmes travaillant en 
ville en Alberta, et les effets sur l’immi- 
gration dans cette zone. Leurs histoires 
n’avaient pas encore été racontées. Ce 
qui a attiré les femmes immigrantes a 
GWG, ainsi que beaucoup de réfugiés et 
de nouveaux immigrants, est le fait qu’il 
n’était pas nécessaire de connaitre bien 
Panglais. En 1930, il y a eu les Italiens; 
apres 1956, les Hongrois; en 1960, les 
Tchécoslovaques; aprés que le Canada ait 
levé l’interdiction sur l’immigration dans 
les années 60, les Chinois; les Vietnamiens 
vers la fin des années 70; en 1970 et 1980 
des gens de 1’Inde et du Pakistan, ainsi que 
des filles des cultivateurs ukrainiens qui 
avaient emménagé en ville. Leur histoire 
est a l'image des vagues d’immigration et 
je trouve fascinant d’ observer différents 
aspects de leurs vies. » 


Le Quartier Francais 


Certaines histoires contenues dans les 
chansons de Piece by Piece sont particu- 
liérement touchantes. « I Cannot Tell You 
» s’inspire d’une femme vietnamienne 
qui passait son temps a économiser pour 
acheter des médicaments a sa grand-mére 
malade, qui meurt avant qu’elle ne puisse 
lui envoyer le fruit de ses économies a 
la maison. « Ca parle aussi de la solitude 
ressentie par le nouvel immigrant ou 
réfugié. Ces gens quittent leur pays pour 
avoir une vie meilleure, mais font l’expéri- 
ence d’une solitude déroutante. » 

« Speed Up » s’inspire musicalement 
des chansons traditionnelles écossaises 
des Hébrides, ot tout le monde chante en 
choeur lors du refrain. « La chanson parle 
de garder une bonne vitesse. Dans la fabri- 
que, il y a tant d’opérations minutées. Plus 
tu travailles vite, plus tu fais de l’argent. 
Ces femmes cherchaient désespérément 
a s’établir. Elles travaillaient la fin de 
semaine et avaient d’autres jobs. Elles 
travaillaient de jour alors que leurs maris 
travaillaient de nuit. Elle dépensaient beau- 
coup d’énergie pour faire venir d’autres 
membres de la famille ici et pour offrir 
une vie meilleure 4 leurs enfants. Elles 
devaient garder le rythme. C’est important 
de se rappeler a quel point les nouveaux 
arrivants travaillent fort. On ne s’en rend 
pas compte. » 

« Blue Lung » parle d’une femme ukrain- 
ienne qui n’est malheureusement plus des 
ndétres. Son affection pulmonaire était liée 
aux années passées 4 GWG. « On se sou- 


ciait peu de la santé et de la sécurité et rien 
n’était mis a sa disposition pour l’empécher 
de respirer la poussiére du denim. » 

« Toutes les femmes interviewée ont 
raconté I’histoire de leur vie de fagon 
poétique, si ordinaire fut-elle. Pour une 
auteure-compositrice-interpréte, c’est une 
véritable mine d’or. C’était un privilége 
d’entendre leur histoire et d’écrire ces 
chansons. » 

« Farewell » raconte Vhistoire de la 
derniere féte que les femmes ont eu en- 
semble. Leur superviseur indien a chanté 
pour elles. Il y avait un grand sentiment de 
communauté. Le respect qu’elles avaient 
l'une pour |’ autre était évident. Elles s’en- 
traidaient et se soutenaient mutuellement. 
Certaines s’appellent encore aujourd’hui. 
Ce sont vraiment de belles femmes qui ont 
travaillé si fort pour réaliser le réve de leurs 
enfants. De nos jours, avec la mondialisa- 
tion, les entreprises déplacent leurs opéra- 
tions dans des endroits ot l’on paye moins 
les travailleurs. Quand une usine ferme au 
Canada, au lieu de démarrer une nouvelle 
entreprise avec un salaire de subsistance et 
des avantages sociaux a |’étranger, ils ne le 
font pas. Ca me fache que des entreprises 
qui font des profits énormes ne donnent pas 
au moins le minimum aux autres pays. » 

Il est important de souligner ici que Piece 
by Piece est non seulement une grande ceu- 
vre d’histoire sociale, mais également une 
grande ceuvre musicale avec des chansons 
magnifiques. Les instruments et les styles 
musicaux servent admirablement bien les 
histoires. On pourra entendre des musiques 
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de |’Inde, de |’Ukraine, de I’Italie, du Viét- 
nam, et d’autres, qui proviennent de plus 
loin encore. La production, par Shannon 
Johnson, est sublime (comme toujours) et 
le résultat est un disque débordant d’ex- 
cellentes chansons qui sonnent merveil- 
leusement bien. « Je suis un peu sortie de 
ma zone de confort dans les arrangements 
des chansons. Nous rendons hommage aux 
pays d’origine de ces femmes et intégrons 
cet hommage a nos spectacles devant 
public. » 

C’est un projet que Maria adore mani- 
festement et dans lequel elle a mis toute 
son ame. « J’ai définitivement trouvé ma 
voile ici en travaillant avec les groupes 
de travailleurs et de justice sociale qui 
minvitent a réaliser des projets. Je suis 
tombée en amour avec la musique folk en 
entendant des gens comme Roy Bailey 
et Dick Gaughan, qui m’en ont beaucoup 
appris sur la justice. J'adore également la 
musique traditionnelle et ca se sent dans 
ma musique. J’adore Karan Casey et John 
Doyle, June Tabor et Maddy Prior. Ce sont 
des artistes qui m’ont vraiment touchée et 
qui m’ont donné envie de faire la méme 
chose. La musique qu’on qualifie de folk de 
nos jours, je la vois plus comme étant de la 
musique pop acoustique. » 

I faut dire qu’il ne manque pas de sujet 
d’écriture. En ce moment, en Alberta, on 
tente insidieusement de privatiser les soins 
de santé aux ainés. Pendant ce temps, les 
travailleurs essaient de se syndiquer pour 
avoir un salaire décent et des avantages soci- 
aux. « I] s’agit de ne pas laisser nous glisser 
entre les doigts tout ce pour quoi les gens se 


The Teetotallers 
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Francais 


sont battus, de ne pas oublier le nombre de 
personnes qui ont manifesté et participé a 
des gréves pour obtenir de meilleures condi- 
tions de travail, gagner en sécurité et le droit 
de se syndiquer. Nous devons réaliser a quel 
point ce fut difficile pour eux de se rendre 1a 
ou nous sommes rendus. 

« Je prends toute la mesure de cette 
relation privilégiée avec la communauté, 
et c’est certainement mieux que d’écrire 
des chansons sur ma propre vie! Si d’autres 
ont envie de suivre mes traces, ils n’ont 
qu’a m’appeler et je leur en donnerai des 
idées! » Quant a moi, j’espére qu’il y aura 
d’autres chanteurs folk préts 4 accepter son 
offre. En attendant, on peut commencer 
par découvrir les pieces de Piece by Piece, 
chanter avec les choeurs et apprendre de 
ses histoires. 
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uende est un mot espagnol qui 
désigne l’esprit intemporel qui 
posseéde |’ artiste au moment de 
inspiration supréme. Quand le nouveau 


trio irlandais The Teetotallers a joué au 
Festival folk Mission par une morne soirée 
de juillet, le duende gaélique circulait 
allégrement entre les musiciens, émanant 
vers le public. 

The Teetotallers sont un nouveau super- 
groupe de folk. Le guitariste et chanteur 
John Doyle, le flGitiste Kevin Crawford et 
le violoniste Martin Hayes manient leurs 
instruments avec une telle virtuosité qu’ils 
arrivent a dépasser le stade des prouesses 
techniques pour se concentrer sur |’4me et 
le caractére qu’ils insufflent a leur musique. 
Les airs sont tous traditionnels, provenant 
pour la plupart du Comté de Clare, mais 
leur interprétation est exceptionnellement 
originale et imaginative. 

A l’apogée d’une suite de reels entrepris 
par Hayes, ce dernier et Doyle semblaient 
verrouillés l’un a l’autre : ils formaient un 
bloc d’intensité et de création en crois- 
sance, leurs tétes suivant le rythme de la 
musique, leurs corps penchés I’un vers 
l’autre; l’énergie craquait de partout tandis 
qu’ ils allaient toujours plus loin dans la 
découverte de la nature intime du rythme, 
de la mélodie et de l’-harmonie. 

Un mélange de hasard et de destin sans 
conteste est a l’origine de la création 
du trio. Hayes, Doyle et Crawford ont 
joué ensemble pour la premiére fois il y 
a quelques années au Festival celtique 
Sebastopol, en Californie, ot chacun jouait 
avec ses partenaires de musique habituels — 
Hayes avec le guitariste chicagoan Dennis 
Cahill; Doyle avec la violoniste chicagoane 
Liz Carroll; et Crawford faisait partie de 
l’important groupe instrumental irlandais 


Luinasa. 

« Le directeur du festival aime bien faire 
quelque chose le dimanche : il met les 
noms des musiciens dans un chapeau et 
pige de nouvelles combinaisons », explique 
Crawford depuis le jardin des biéres, 
quelques heures avant le spectacle du soir 
au Festival Mission. 

« On n’a pas le temps de préparer le spec- 
tacle, on a une demi-heure pour décider 
de ce qu’on va faire. On pensait que notre 
prestation serait un désastre parce qu’on 
avait pas le temps de se préparer, mais le 
public a adoré. En sortant de scéne, on s’est 
dit qu’on devrait retravailler ensemble. » 

Les musiciens ont continué de parler de 
leur projet au téléphone et discutaient des 
airs potentiels par courriel. Plus tét cette 
année, ils ont décidé de passer a l’acte et 
ont organisé une tournée en Irlande. « Nous 
avons passé la semaine d’avant a pratiquer 
et a trouver du matériel qui s’accordait avec 
nos styles respectifs, raconte Crawford. 
Nous avons réussi a forger notre son. Ca 
a vraiment bien été et nous avons fait une 
autre tournée de deux semaines a travers les 
Etats Unis a la fin du printemps. » 

« Nous sommes vraiment un groupe 
acoustique, ajoute Hayes. En Irlande, nous 
avons joué a plusieurs reprises compléte- 
ment acoustique, sans aucun systeme de 
son. » Les trois musiciens plongent leurs 
racines dans la tradition irlandaise, ne 
perdant jamais contact avec l’essence de 
la musique tout en explorant les limites 
de sa forme. « En tant que guitariste, John 
excelle a explorer les différents aspects 
des airs, affirme Crawford. Ce n’est pas 
un accompagnateur unidimensionnel. II 
arrive a faire vivre la musique a travers 
des styles différents 4 chaque fois. De bien 
des maniéres, je pense qu’il est l’élément 
essentiel qui rend les Teetotallers attirant 
pour bien des gens ». 

Hayes est plutét connu pour ses longues 
envolées créatives d’enchainement d’airs 
et son abandon discipliné; Doyle, pour ses 
attaques harmoniques et mélodiques sans 
cesse changeantes et son talent pour |’écri- 
ture de chansons en langue traditionnelle; 
Crawford pour la douceur, la précision 
et l’aisance de son jeu. « Nous sommes 
trois individus qui avons emprunté des 
directions assez diverses en termes de style 
pendant la majeure partie de notre carriére, 
dit Hayes. Nous avons des empreintes 
musicales trés distinctes. » 

« Nous sommes tous les trois trés “mo- 
ment présent” lors des spectacles en direct. 
C’est trés important que le public sache 
qu’on ne fait pas que suivre le programme. 
Nous nous impliquons vraiment et nous 
luttons pour faire de chaque spectacle une 


Le 


réussite; et les étincelles jaillissent... » 

Au sein des Teetotallers, les trois mu- 
siciens prennent particuliérement plaisir a 
improviser. Leur attitude rappelle celle des 
musiciens de jazz, bien que Doyle ne tarde 
pas a établir la différence entre les natures 
de l’improvisation jazz et folk. « Dans le 
Jazz, il y a un début et une fin et c’est entre 
les deux qu’on improvise, on peut sortir da- 
vantage des sentiers battus alors que dans la 
musique irlandaise, la forme est continue, 
on élabore entre les notes, si vous voyez ce 
que je veux dire. » 

« La mélodie de la musique irlandaise 
posséde une certaine structure, ajoute 
Hayes. Si on improvise trop, on perd la 
structure de la mélodie. » Ni Crawford 
ni Hayes n’avaient déja travaillé avec un 
chanteur sur une base réguliére. « Ca a été 
une phase d’apprentissage, médite Craw- 
ford. Honnétement, c’est toute une révéla- 
tion que de comprendre le fonctionnement 
d’une chanson. Les airs que nous jouons 
sont essentiellement en lien avec le Comté 
de Clare et sont tous trés rares ou les 
versions sont peu communes. C’est moi qui 
a trouvé probablement 90% des mélodies 
parce que c’est ma passion. Je suis un 
vrai fanatique de ce type de musique. Je 
parcours les archives et les vieux enregis- 
trements. C’est ma vie. » 

Au sein du trio, les musiciens se sentent 
capables d’interpréter les airs avec une 
liberté nouvelle. « J’aime étre sur scene 
avec des gens qui vont donner un bon spec- 
tacle, quoique je fasse, commente Hayes. 
Quand je joue avec Dennis, le violon est 
trés 4 l’avant-plan et je dois toujours étre 
“présent”. Je suis “présent” avec les Teeto- 
tallers également, mais je ressens beaucoup 
moins de pression. C’est trés confortable. 
Je me sens bien la-dedans. » 

Malgré toute l’inventivité des Teeto- 
tallers, la musique qu’ils font est, sur un 
autre plan, trés simple. « C’est un genre 
tellement irlandais, tellement traditionnel 
», dit Hayes. « De la musique irlandaise, 
simple : un violon, une fliite, une guitare, 
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Trampled By, Turtles 


Francais 


résume Doyle. Ca ne pourrait étre plus 
simple : une suite de deux airs, joués trois 
fois ensemble. » 

Cet automne, The Teetotallers entrent en 
studio pour réaliser leur premier album, 
et planifient plus de tournées pour |’année 
prochaine. Les amis de musique prennent 
un plaisir évident a faire jaillir les étincel- 
les de la scene ensemble. « Nous sommes 
tous les trois trés “moment présent” lors 
des spectacles en direct, affirme Crawford. 
C’est trés important que le public sache 
qu’on ne fait pas que suivre le programme. 
Nous nous impliquons vraiment et nous 
luttons pour faire de chaque spectacle une 
réussite; et les étincelles jaillissent... En 
jouant dans les Teetotallers avec Martin et 
John, je réalise un réve. C’est tout ce que 
peux espérer un musicien. Je trippe. » 


Trampled by Turtles 


Stars and Satellites (Six Shooter Records) 

Pas assez technique pour étre bluegrass, 
mais trop entrainant pour appartenir a la 
tradition des auteurs-compositeurs-in- 
terprétes, Trampled by Turtles se situe a 
intersection de ces traditions et du style 
post-folk contemporain cher a Bon Iver 
ou The Avett Brothers. Il n’est pas évident 
de classer Stars and Satellites dans une 
catégorie précise, ce qui ajoute probable- 
ment a son intérét. Les deux premiéres 
pieces, acoustiques, au tempo étonnam- 
ment lent, évoquent les grands espaces de 
l’ Amérique. Puis le groupe se lance dans 
la tourbillonnante « Walt Whitman » ou le 
banjo prédomine. Dés la premiére écoute, 
on sent qu’on va aimer l’album. Par la 
suite viennent les chansons sur le regret, 

« Widower’s Heart », puis sur l’espoir, « 
Keys to Paradise », puis des kilometres de 
bonne musique débordante de mandoline, 
de violon et de banjo suivent. D’aprés leurs 
prestations aux festivals de folk canadiens 
cet été, on s’attend a ce que Stars and Sat- 
ellites figure sur un grand nombre de listes 
présentant les meilleurs albums de I’année. 

— By Richard Thornley 
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The Opinion F 


Tim Harrison 


Singer/songwriter, sometime folk 
festival artistic director, music pro- 
ducer, sound ue and broad- 
caster 7 a i: abhors the idea 
of folk fectivale holding contests as 
a means of recruiting free talent for 
their programs. 


“onths ago I made some com- 
ments on Facebook regarding 


/ folk festivals that use audition 
contests to determine their lineups. The 
editor suggested I share some of my views 
with Penguin Eggs’ readers. I am honoured 
to do so. 

So what is the motive behind these 
contests? Do they actually serve the culture 
or do they simply support business and 
Operational structures? Do folk festival 
organizations take advantage of artists 
who are vulnerable by virtue of their easily 
identifiable dreams and ambitions? 

I know festival organizations are 
motivated by passion and respect for the 
art form. However, due to diminishing 
government and corporate support for the 
arts, many groups have followed a path of 
least resistance in funding. Whether from 
the best of intentions or simple greed, 
consciously or unconsciously, presenters 
have put too much onus on the artists, 
whose time would most certainly be better 
spent developing their work. The quality of 
artists is also affected. More important still 
the money involved makes these contests 


b) 
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elitist. Artists who cannot afford the price 
of entry, the funds to travel, and the price 
of accommodation, are simply eliminated 
and the best of the best may never be heard 
at all. 

It is true that entry into a festival was 
always a competition of sorts. One had 
to catch the ear of the artistic director but 
the process was egalitarian. There was no 
public hierarchical ranking of the artists’ 
work as there is in these contests, and most 
could find the few dollars it took to mail in 
the entry package. I say, this is the way it 
should remain. We know about Bob Dylan 
because of the vision of one man who 
could see his potential, John Hammond 
Sr. Would Dylan win one of these contests 
today? 

The very “best” of these festival entry 
opportunities is the ‘pronouncement-of- 
best-new-folk-artist’ type of contest. After 
paying an entry fee, usually in the $25 dol- 
lar range, your name goes in with a limited 
number of artists — 800 in one case — for 
selection. This number is then whittled 
down to 32 who are given the opportunity 
to travel to the festival and sing two songs. 
You pay your way there, pay for accommo- 
dation (other than camping) and meals, and 
compete to be the “best new folk artist,” as 
defined by that organisation. I was told of 
this process for one particular festival, and 
it was, at that time, the only way I could 
be considered as a “real” artist to play the 
event in future years because I was deemed 
to be “unknown” by the festival’s staff. 
Despite 40-odd years of creating and pro- 
gramming and hosting workshops at vari- 
ous events, recording CDs as a solo artist, 
and producing the work of others, having 
had live performances recorded by CBC, 
Chicago’s Midnight Special and others, 
multiple CD reviews in SINGOUT)!, Folk 
Roots, Penguin Eggs and many others, not 
to mention touring and playing, I had not, 
apparently, had enough “exposure” to be 
considered a real artist. And I would need 
to prove myself in their competition. I took 
a pass on the opportunity. Had I won, I 
might have been “best new folk artist” in 
the “On a Scooter” category. 

That particular idea is probably the most 
glaring example of festival hubris but a 
close runner-up is an event created by a 
festival with which I have a past associ- 
ation, being its founder and first artistic 


director. Owen Sound’s Summerfolk cre- 
ated a little gem of a contest called, of all 
things, “The Last Chance Saloon.” It was 
implemented sometime in the 90s when 
festivals were getting very hungry. Some 
were resorting to retreading old pop acts 

as headliners in an attempt to draw crowds 
they had lost by discontinuing workshop 
excellence and focusing on the night 
“show” as the “ticket seller”. It is no sur- 
prise these actions alienated the folk crowd 
and helped to guide festivals down the 
slippery slope of trading cultural depth for 
entertainment value. Pardon the digression 
but it points to the essence of how this type 
of travesty began. For the artist, this Last 
Chance Saloon involves paying a fee ($15) 
to be chosen as one of 11 finalists in a night 
of entertainment similar to American Idol, 
or Timbuktu Has Talent. If chosen, you pay 
your own transportation to the event, and 
then house yourself in town if you happen 
to be from somewhere else (most everyone 
is). You then play for an audience who has 
paid $16 general admission to see you and 
has the ability to cast a vote to choose the 
evening’s “winner”. You have just con- 
tributed to the cash flow of the festival by 
“donating” your talents, time, and money, 
but here is the payoff for you: the prize, 
should you win, is the opening spot at the 
festival which you play while everyone is 
filing in for the Friday night show. 

I say the “Last Chance Saloon” and all 
the contests of its ilk should be burnt to 
the ground for the dignity of all concerned. 
There are better ways to raise funds and 
festival awareness. Why not try seasonal 
multi-talent music events. Rent a hall, pay 
the artists, celebrate the community and 
raise some money. We used to do it all the 
time, and it worked. 

Culture is the psychological infrastruc- 
ture of our society. It gives us meaning 
and direction. We need to be searching for 
financial solutions outside the pocketbooks 
of artists to sustain them and the work they 
do. We need to monetize the arts through 
government, corporations and individual _ 
patronage created through education and 
enlightenment. We need bridges to span 
the rivers and, just as important as the 
bridge itself, we need ideas with emotional 
resonance, the arts, to give the crossing 
of the bridge meaning, and to record the 
experience for the future. 
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“Cowboy Jack Clement was 
there, Guy Clark, the guy 
from The Black Keys. It was, 


‘Wow! I live in little Chester 
and here I’m going to make a 
record and all these guys are 

hanging out’.” 
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Festival 


Place THE PLACE FOR THE PERFORMING ARTS 


Cindy Church 
Friday, January 18 


Calypso Rose 
Sunday, January 19 


CBC’s The Irrelevant Show 
Friday, January 25 


Amos Garrett Jazz Trio 
Friday, January 26 


Up On Cripple Creek: 
Front Porch Roots Revue 
Tribute to “The Band” 
Saturday, January 26 


Nano Stern 
Friday, March 1 


The Once 
Friday, March 1 


Sarah Slean with Strings 
Saturday, March 2 


International Women’s Day: 
featuring Hana Gartner 
Thursday, March 7 


Les Coquettes 
Cabaret Burlesque 
Friday, March 8 


Corky Siegel Chamber Blues 


Saturday, March 9 


Alex*Cuba 
Friday, March 15 


‘Primed on Prine: The Songs of 


~and Guests 


2013 Show 


FEBRUARY 


James Hill 
Friday, February 1 


The Elmer Iseler Singers 
Friday, January 1 


Winter Roots Roundup IV 
February 21-24 
featuring: 


e Mickey Hart Band 


¢ Tacoy Ride performing 
the music of the 
Grateful Dead 


¢ The Women of Folkways 
plus films and workshops 


MARCH/APRIL 
The Waymores 
Friday, March 15 


Wishbone Ash 
Saturday, March 16 


Maeve MacKinnon 
Friday, March 22 


Carlos del Junco & The Blues 
Mongrels semi-acoustic trio 
Saturday, March 23 


Celtic Crossroads 
Sunday, March 24 


Jayme Stone’s Room of Wonders 
Sunday, March 24 


John Prine featuring Al Brant 


Saturday, March 30 
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*On Stage Series 


TICKETS AVAILABLE NOW 
Call 780-459-1542 or ticketma 
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radionetwork EDMONTON 


MARY JANI 
LAMOND 


WEN D 
MACISAAC 


WE SPECIALIZE IN BREAKING 
CANADIAN MUSIC INTO 
AMERICAN MARKETS! 


www.HEARTHMUSIC.com 
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Editor: Roddy Campbell 
Managing Editor: Annemarie Hamilton 
Production: Doug Swanson 
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Penguin Eggs welcomes news, features 
and photos, but cannot accept responsibility 
for any unsolicited material. Please check 
with the editor prior to submitting any 
articles or artwork. We publish four times a 
year: Summer (June), Autumn (September), 
Winter (December) and Spring (March). 

All text and photographs are copyrighted 
and may not be reproduced without prior 
permission. Reviews can be duplicated for 
publicity purposes without consent. While 
we take care to ensure that all content is 
truthful, we cannot be held liable if found 
otherwise. 

This magazine takes its name from Nic 
Jones’s wonderful album Penguin Eggs — a 
collection of mainly traditional British folk 
songs revitalized with extraordinary flair 
and ingenuity. Released in Britain in 1980, 
it has grown into a source of inspiration for 
many young, gifted performers. 

Nic, sadly, suffered horrific injuries in 
a car crash in 1982 and has never fully 
recovered. He now seldom performs. His 
care and respect shown for the tradition 
and prudence to recognize the merits of 
innovation makes Penguin Eggs such an 
outrageously fine recording. This magazine 
strives to reiterate that spirit. Nic Jones’s 
Penguin Eggs is available through Topic 
Records. 

Penguin Eggs magazine is published 
and printed in Canada and acknowledges 
the generous financial support from the 
Alberta Foundation for the Arts. We also 
acknowledge the financial support of the 
Government of Canada through the Canada 
Periodical Fund (CPF) for our publishing 
activities. 
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“editorial 


. Some things need saying in no uncertain 


terms. So let it be said: Sing Out! needs he 
and it needs it now. The venerable America 
folk magazine has struggled financially for 
some time, a point made abundantly clear 

when the Autumn edition arrived in the pos 
Reduced to half its normal size, it now offe 


_ its extensive record review section online f 


subscribers to save on printing costs. The n 
and obituaries can be found there, too. 
Undoubtedly, the current fitful state of bo 
the magazine and music industry contribute 
to this misfortune. Its detractors also point ; 
dated lay-out that fails to engage younger r 
ers. I know I’ve disagreed publicly in the p: 
about its policy of only printing positive re: 


reviews. But it’s not the remit of this editor 
to criticise. This is not about magazine riva 


This plea is about the future welfare of the 


- community as a whole. 


Think about how many Canadian folk 
musicians and singers have benefited from 
review policy? Too many to count. How m 
have appeared in its extensive features sect 
over the past 60-odd years? Beats me, but I 
wager its also significant. 

And these articles are written by insightfu 
writers who actually know a thing or two 
about folk music — its history, its traditions, 


_ political significance, its cultural consequer 


... These writers spend a lifetime acquiring 
knowledge and polishing their craft. And it 


shows. The Internet may have a million and 


constructive uses but nurturing high-quality, 
tuitive music journalism ain’t one of them. A 
who archives on the open Internet anyway? | 

Since the 1940s, Sing Out! has amassed 


_ an irreplaceable collection of folk music 


documents, books, periodicals, recordings a 
photographs — copies of which are availabl 
to researchers and its readers. The first print 
copy of Bob Dylan’s Blowing In The Wind 
appeared initially on the pages of Sing Out! 
popularity spread from there. And we all kn 


_ what happened next. For the folk world to | 


such an archival resource would surely amo 
to art aficionados barred from the Louvre. 

So what’s to be done? The simplest thing, 
obviously, is to subscribe. But what about al 
you musicians out there that have benefitted 
from the career-boosting acknowledgements 
received from such a credible magazine? 
Surely, its payback time? A benefit or two 
would certainly go a long way to balancing 
the one-way compassion that has existed up 
now. Sing out, why don’t you! | 

— By Roddy Camp 


18... .Old Man Luedecke went to 
Yashville to record his new album 
s The Night with celebrated mand 
iddie player Tim O’Brien. It has a lot t 
ive up to considering his last two e 
von a Juno. Roddy Campbell reckons 
lis considerable talents remain intact. 


a 


16....Charts 
8....News 
1....The CFMA’s 
|3....Swansongs 
4....The Big Buzz 
|7 .. ..Win Bob Dylan’s Tempest CD 
18... .Albums of the Year 
16... .Alex Cuba 
17... .The Harpoonist 

& The Axe Murderer 
19... .CKUA Radio 
M1... .MonkeyJunk 
3... .Staff Benda Bilili 
I5....Le Trad Commando 
7....'he Blue Warblers 
‘5 .Amelia Curran 
6....Reviews 
4....Subscription Page 
5....Le Quartier Frangais 
4 . The Opinion Page 


“There is a reason he’s Daniel Lanois. He’s 


credible, so creative. When I did join Emmy 
u’s band, that wasn’t easy because I couldn’t 

) what he does, and I didn’t try to. I do what I 
»and I hoped that I got somewhat of a feel of 
hat he created,” — Buddy Miller 


‘I would walk into Chester —couldn’t afford 
drive our bus—and use the computer at the 
nvenience store to try to book gigs. And then 
ilk back,” — Old Man Luedecke 


‘The English Folk Revival hasn’t reall) 
uched me. It’s not music I listen to and I go, 
h! Wow!’ Shirley Collins I see regularly. 
e’s like my grandma. But she knows as well 
I do, I don’t listen to her music. It’s not my 
asic, it’s not my style,” 

— Sam Lee 
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CUSTOM 
BUILDS 


FINELY 
CRAFTED 
sy HAND 


LARGEST 
SELECTION 
of CUSTOM 
BRONZE 
HARDWARE 


HEIRLOOM 
QUALITY 


MADE IN BC IN THE 
LITTLE TOWN OF 


| HORSEFLY 


J. ROMER? BANJO CO 


_Jason Romer Ro 
~ 2002 in Northern California. Jason a 

2007, and eventually moved 

Pharis’ hometown of Horsefly 
custom banjos a year, creati ) 
hanjo outthere = bar ukuleles, gourd, cell 
resonator, and guitar banjos. Re: 

_ line of wood-hodied re 


; ‘When not building banjos, Pharis & Jason are out 
playing the vintage country and old-time music they 
a love dearly. — 
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Caracol 
Shiver (Independent) 


The Dardenelles 
The Dardenelles (Independent) 


Bob Dylan 
Desire (Columbia) 


Ron Hynes 
Get Back Change (Borealis) 


Daniel Lanois 
Acadie (Warner Bros) 


Le Vent du Nord 
Dans Les Airs (Borealis) 


Nick Lowe 
The Convincer (Yep Roc Records) 


The Pogues 
If 1 Should Fall From Grace (warner Bros) 


Richard & Linda Thompson 
| Want to See the Bright Lights Tonight (istana) 


Al Tuck 
The New High Road of Song (outs) 


Amelia Curran’s latest recording is Spectators, released by Six Shooter 


Records. Our feature on Amelia runs on page 45. 


i. Amelia Curran 
Spectators (Six Shooter) 
2. Tenors 
Lead with Your Heart (Universal) 
8} City On The Coas 
City On The Coas independent) 
4. Mumford & Sons 
Babel (Glassnote) 
5. Andrew O’Brien 


Songs For Searchers (independent) 


—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_— 


Based on album sales for August, September and October at 
Freds Records, 198 Duckworth Street, St. John’s, NL, A1C 1G5 
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Ue Neko Case 
Blacklisted (mint) 
2. Steve Earle 
Sidetracks (E-squared) 
3. Solomon Burke 
Don't Give Up On Me (Fat Possum) 
4. Orchestra Baobab 
Specialists In All Styles (Nonesuch) 
5. Zubot And Dawson 
Chicken Scratch (True North) 
6. Blind Boys of Alabama 
Higher Ground (emi) 
The Tom Waits 
Alice cem1y 
8. Linda Thompson 


Fashionably Late (Rounder) 


9. Thievery Corporation 
The Richest Man In Babylon (est Music) 


Ryan Adams 
Demolition (Lost Highway) 


Compiled from all album sales on the Charts page in Penguin Ex 
issue No. 16 published in the Winter of 2002. 


wfmfms top 1 


1. Head And The Heart 
Head And The Heart (Independent) 


2. Blackie And The Rodeo Kings 
Kings And Queens Deluxe Edition 2u.m.) 
3. Amelia Curran 
Spectators (Six Shooter) 
4. Jenn Grant 
The Beautiful Wild (six shooter) 
5. Black Country Communion 
Afterglow (Mascot) 
6. A.C. Newman 
Shut Down the Streets (Matador Records) 
7. Mumford & Sons 
Babel (Glassnote) 
8. Mumford & Sons 
Rumour & Sigh (Glassnote) 
9. Danny Michel 
Black Birds Are Dancing Over Me (six Shooter) 
10. Whitehorse 


The Fate Of the World Depends On This Kiss (six Shooter 


Based on album sales for August, September and October at the 
Winnipeg Folk Music Festival’s Music Store, 203-Bannatyne Ave., Winnipeg, MB. Ri 


4 Rodriguez 
Searching For Sugar Man (Light tn the Attic) 


, Bob Dylan 
Tempest (Columbia) 


i Fatoumata Diawara 
Fatou (World Circuit) 


i Calexico 
Algiers (Anti) 


; Lee Fields 
Faithful Man (Truth & Soul) 


i Ondatropica 
Ondatropica (Soundway) 


: Staff Benda Bilili 
Bouger Le Monde (Crammed) 


i Soul Jazz Orchestra 
Solidarity (Strut) 


: Jim Byrnes 
| Hear the Wind In the Wires (Black Hen) 


sillions top 10 


ckua top 20 


ie Corb Lund 
Cabin Fever (New West) 


7 de Danny Michel 

Black Birds Are Dancing Over Me (six Shooter) 
3. Whitehorse 

The Fate Of the World Depends On This Kiss (six Shooter) 
4. Mark Knopfler 


Privateering (Mercury) 


oO: Maria Dunn 
Piece By Piece (Independent) 


ie Bernard Adamus 
No 2 (Distribution Select) 


6. Jenn Grant 
The Beautiful Wild (Six Shooter) 


0. Patrick Watson 
Adventures In Your Own Backyard (secret City) 


Based on album sales for August, September and October at 
Highlife Records, 1317 Commercial Drive, Vancouver, BC, V5L 3X5 


permanent 


records top 10 


Murdoch & Sparrow 
Dominion Day (Murdoch & Sparrow) 


; Whitehorse 
The Fate Of the World Depends On This Kiss (six Shooter) 


John Fullbright 
From The Ground Up (Btue Dirt) 


Jimmy Cliff 
Rebirth (Sun Power) 


Carolyn Mark 
The Queen Of Victoria Island (mint) 


Mark Knopfler 
Privateering (Mercury) 


John Hiatt 
Mystic Pinball (New West) 


; Corb Lund 
Cabin Fever (New West) 


Jenn Grant 
| The Beautiful Wild (six Shooter) 


) The Flatlanders 
The Odessa Tapes (New West) 


) Based on album sales for August, September and October at 


: 
Permanent Records, 8126 Gateway Blvd. Edmonton, AB, T6E 4B1 


Vhitehorse 


2. Lisa Leblanc 7 John Wort Hannam 
Lisa Leblanc (Distribution Select) Brambles and Thorns (Borealis) 
3. Mumford & Sons 8. David Byrne/St. Vincent 
Babel (Glassnote) Love This Giant (4 AD) 
4. Catherine Durand 9. Various Artists 
Les murs blanc du Nord (Distribution Select) Calgary Folk Music Festival Sampler 2012 (independent) 
LS} Various Artists 10. Tift Merritt 
Douze Hommes Rapaillés (Les Editions Ad Litteram Inc) Traveling Alone (Yep Roc) 
6. Richard Desjardins 11. Chilly Gonzales 
L'existoire (Distribution Select) Solo Piano Il (Arts & Crafts) 
a Fred Pellerin 12. Various Artists 
C'est un monde (Disques Tempéte) First Came Memphis Minnie (Stony Plain) 
8. The Toure-Raichel Collective 13. Brandi Carlile 
The Tel Aviv Session (Cumbancha) Bear Creek (Columbia) 
9 Fred Pellerin 14. Mumford & Sons 
Silence (Disques Tempéte) Babel (Glassnote) 
5; Ballaké Sissoko & Vincent Segal 15. Calexico 
Chamber Music (Six Degrees) Algiers (Anti) 
Based on album sales for August, September and October at 16. Carolyn Mark 


1S, 1149 Avenue Cartier, Quebec, QC, G1R 289. 


Silior 


soundscapes 


top 10 


1. Cold Specks 
| Predict A Graceful Expulsion (Ars & Crafts) 


72. Michael Kiwanuka 
Home Again (Polydor) 


3. Alabama Shakes 
Boys & Girls (ATO) 


4. Great Lake Swimmers 
New Wild Everywhere (Nettwerk) 


Ly Patrick Watson 
Adventures In Your Own Backyard (Secret City) 


6. Jack White 
Blunderbuss (Third Man) 


Té- Andre Williams & The Sadies 
Night & Day (Outside/Yep Roc)) 


8. Zeus 
Busting Visions (Arts & Crafts) 


9. Kathleen Edwards 
Voyageur (MapleMusic) 


Bahamas 


Barchords (Brushfire) 
PRR a eee 


Based on album sales for August, September and October at 
Soundscapes, 572 College Street, Toronto, On, M6G 1B3 


a 


The Queen Of Victoria Island (mint) 


17. Van Morrison 
Born To Sing: No Plan B (exite) 


18. Jason Collett 
Reckon (Arts & Crafts) 

19. Bonnie Raitt 
Slipstream (Redwing) 

20. Ry Cooder 


Election Special (Nonesuch) 


Based on the most-played folk, roots and world music dics on CKUA 
radio — www.ckua.org — throughout August, September and October. 
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Dave Gunning’s new album No More 
Pennies got more media attention this fall 
than he ever expected. Not because of the 
great music inside but for the images on 
the CD artwork—of the soon-disappearing 
Canadian penny, writes Sandy MacDonald. 

Turns out the Royal Canadian Mint took 
exception to the unlicensed depiction of 
the little copper, which it says contravened 
copyright rules. The album’s cover photo 
shows Gunning, coffee mug in hand, with 
a smattering of change on the counter. 
There’s also creative use of the penny 
image on the back cover and inside. 

“I contacted the mint right away,” says 
Gunning, who had never heard of royalty 
issues around the coin. “But was terrified 
because I had already manufactured 2,000 
copies of the album.” The loss of the run 
would cost the independent musician thou- 
sands of dollars and the inconvenience of 
having no product at his shows. 

But the mint relented and agreed Gunning 
could sell his original run of CDs. But he’d 
still owe $1,200 in copyright royalties for 
use of the penny image. With frustration 
setting in, Gunning came up with a novel 
idea. 

“I decided I'd pay the fee in pennies.” 

Gunning went on a Halifax radio station 
and mentioned he’d pay the royalties in 
actual pennies—300 kilograms of metal 
coins—and his uncle would deliver the 


Dave Gunning 
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coins to the mint. 

Fans began to bring their pennies to his 
shows by the pocketful to donate. 

“We'd thought we’d have some fun with 
this. And pay it forward to the [WK Hospi- 
tal, the Halifax children’s hospital.” 


The story quickly caught fire and was 
soon in every major newspaper, TV and ra- 
dio station in the Maritimes. Gunning says 
he wasn’t looking for the publicity and was 
feeling uncomfortable with the angle of the 
story —poor struggling musician taking on 
the powerful Royal Canadian Mint. 

“Getting lost in that story was how hard 
we'd worked to put out this record.” 

Gunning finally fired off a letter to the 
mint, copied it to the Prime Minister and 
others asking for a resolution and suggested 
they turn this into a good news story for 
everyone. 

The Mint finally responded, agreed to 
waive the fees for the life of the project and 
allowed Gunning to move ahead. He still 
has the big bucket of pennies in his truck, 
heading for the hospital. 

Wailin’ Jenny’s vocalist Ruth Moody 
appears on the new Mark Knopfler-double 
album Privateering. She also joined the 
former Dire Straits guitarist as he opened 
for Bob Dylan on several dates of his 
recent North American tour. Moody largely 
sang harmony on such songs as Kingdom of 


Gold, Redbud Tree, Go, Love and Seattle. 
“She is on the very top level of singers 
and songwriters out there and I can’t take 

her off my jukebox,” said Knopfler. 

Other folk musicians in Knopfler’s tour- 
ing band include former Battlefield Band 
fiddler John McCusker and Capercaillie 
whistle, flute and uilleann piper Michael 
McGoldrick. 

Ottawa Valley fiddler April Verch’s new 
recording will feature two legendary blue- 
grass guests. Vocalist Mac Wiseman and 
banjo player Sammy Shelor will appear 
on her ninth as-yet-unamed disc, set for 
release in, of course, April. Wiseman, who 
performed with the likes of Bill Monroe’s 
Bluegrass Boys and enjoyed such hit 
singles as The Ballad of Davy Crockett and 
Jimmy Brown the Newsboy, sings on Verch’s 
The Only One, and the Charlie Moore clas- 
sic My Home in the Sky. Shelor, who fronts 
the Lonesome River Band and has won 
the International Bluegrass Association’s 
Best Banjo Player award on five occasions, 
contributes two bluegrass tunes, That Was 
Before I Met You and The Only One, as well 
as an old-time instrumental medley, Big 
Eared Mule/Davey Davey/Folding Down the 
Sheets. Verch’s last disc was That’s How We 
Run released in 2011. 

Changes in personnel are afoot for the 


mighty Oysterband /see P.E. No. 52]. Cel- 
lo, mandolin, bass and harmonium player 
Ray Chopper is set to leave the band at the 
end of their current U.K. tour with June 
Tabor. Chopper, who lives in Sweden, 
intends to pursue a solo career. He released 
his debut album, Love War & Death By 
Hanging, in 2010. Oysterband’s collabora- 
tion with June Tabor on the album Ragged 
Kingdom earned them four BBC Radio 

2 Folk Awards plus album of the year 
honours from fRoots magazine. And due to 
their busy schedule and personnel shuffle, 
the band will plan their next Big Session 
Festival for 2014. Last year it featured the 
likes of Eddi Reader, Martin Simpson 
and Chumbawamba. 

Bellowhead fans can hear the U.K. band’s 
entire new album, their fourth, Broadside, 
streamed exclusively on The Guardian 
newspaper's website at http://www.guard- 
ian.co.uk/music/musicblog/2012/oct/09/ 
bellowhead-broadside-album-stream. 
While released in the U.K. Oct. 15. through 
their own label Navigator, Nashville-based 
Compass Records released it in the U.S. 
and Canada Oct. 30. Broadside has already 
made fRoots magazine’s Top 10 albums of 
the year list. The actual Album of the Year 
will be announced on BBC Radio 3 ina 
special broadcast Dec. 7. 

a me 

Good news for fans of the Vancouver Folk 
Music Festival. For the first time in many 
years, the festival is now almost free of debt. 
While it still owes a small amount of SO- 
CAN fees, those should be clear by the time 
the event rolls around at the city’s panoram- 
ic Jericho Beach next summer, says artistic 
director Linda Tanaka. The inclusion of a 


Linda Tanaka 


beer garden, more sponsorship and some 
astute booking appears to have turned 
Vancouver's fortunes around since Tanaka 
took over as AD in 2008. Founded in 1978, 
estimates suggest the annual event’s debt 
once peeked as high as $500,000. Tanaka 
has steadily erased the crippling red ink 
and in 2012 she was finally able to increase 
the artistic budget for the festival’s 35th 
anniversary event. 

“T think it showed up at the box office by 
doing that,” she says. The likes of Lucinda 
Williams, Ani DiFranco and Dan Mangan 
headlined last summer's hooley. 

Country-folk duo The Civil Wars can- 
celled their November concert series in the 
U.K. mid-tour owing to “internal discord 
and irreconcilable differences of ambition”. 
The duo posted a message on Facebook 
that said they are “unable to continue as 
a touring entity at this time’, though their 
statement expressed a desire to release new 
music in 2013. 

Barton Hollow, the debut album by 
Joy Williams and John Paul White, was 
released in the U.S. last year to critical 
acclaim. It reached No. 10 in the Billboard 
chart and won Grammy awards for best 
country duo/group performance and best 
folk album. It has also been nominated for 
two Country Music Association awards. 

A new 60-seat folk venue opened in 
Toronto in early September under the guid- 
ance of songwriters Enoch Kent and Alex 
Sinclair. The Wee Folk Club will run on 
the first and third Thursday of every month 
in the back room of The Imperial Pub, 54 
Dundas Street East, Toronto. Each concert 
will start at 7:30 p.m. and the cover is $10. 


“We thought that some singers who 
are worth hearing are not being heard 
properly in some club environments—their 
performances are interrupted by wait staff 
delivering food and drink or discussing the 
amount on the tab.... We won't be having 
that,’ Kent wrote Penguin Eggs. 

The format of the Wee Folk Club will 
include two performers per night. Each will 
perform a 25-minute solo spot in the first 
half and in the second they'll swap songs. 
“The emphasis here is on songs with stories 
in them. You know—folk songs.” 

Aengus Finnan and Eve Goldberg per- 
formed in front of a full house on opening 
night, Sept. 6. Others scheduled to perform 
include: Dec. 6, Kevin & Samantha Kenne- 
dy and Enoch Kent; Dec. 20, Eve Goldberg 
and Greg Quill; Jan. 3, Allison Lupton, Ian 
Bell, and Geoff Somers. Jan. 24, (a unique 
alternate date), John Wort Hannam and 
Alex Sinclair. For more information, go to: 
http://theweefolkclub.wordpress.com/ 

And talking of Alex Sinclair, he has 
just been elected president of the On- 
tario Council of Folk Festivals. He takes 
over from Scott Merrifield. And Sinclair's 
beautiful song Magdalene MacGillvary was 
recorded by Laura Smith for her new disc, 
Safe Home Sweet Light, set for release in 
April. It marks Smith’s first recording of 
new material in almost 15 years and will 
feature both traditional as well as original 
songs in a traditional vein. Recorded and 
produced by Paul Mills, it features the likes 
of Tony McManus, Emily Stam and David 
Woodhead. 

& & & 

Executive director Peter MacDonald has 

left the Ontario Council of Folk Festivals 


Alex Sinclair 
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to take up a position with an Ottawa-based 
arts organization in the new year. MacDon- 
ald has held the position since 2008. 

“T love the folk community and look 
forward to enjoying the fruits of the labours 
of our festivals, organizations and indi- 
viduals from a new vantage point,” said 
MacDonald. 

The OCFF is the largest folk and roots 
music organization in Canada and is ac- 
tively seeking MacDonald’s replacement. 
The ideal candidate will receive a salary in 
the $45 000 to $51,000 range plus benefits. 
Those interested can find an application 
form and job requirements at www.ocff.ca 

a ae 

The Toronto Symphony Orchestra and 
world music band Sultans of String are 
developing a live concert show to encourage 
young people to enjoy and play music. The 
week-long series of concerts, set for April 
22-26, 2013, at Toronto’s Roy Thomson 
Hall, will feature a classical repertoire influ- 
enced by folk and world music traditions, 
as well as original Sultans of String songs 
from their upcoming symphony album. 
That as-yet-unamed disc includes ukulele 
soloist James Hill and uileann piper Paddy 
Maloney of The Chieftains. The Sultans’ 
latest CD, MOVE, was recently nominated 
for four Canadian Folk Music Awards, 
including one for Producer of the Year for 
band founder Chris McKhool. 

a ae & 

Retired Canadian senator, musician and 
composer Tommy Banks has formed a 
charity to fund affordable housing for the 
likes of musicians, actors, comedians and 
other live performers in the Edmonton, AB, 
area. Banks, who retired last December at 
the mandatory age of 75, has since created 


The Bills 
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the Tommy Banks Performing Arts Fund. 

“The foundation's highest priority,’ wrote 
Banks in a press release, “Is to support the 
creation of safe, affordable housing in Ed- 
monton for a vibrant community of creative 
professionals who work, or have worked, 
in the performing arts... And to help it 
maintain and strengthen its traditional 
health by providing financial assistance that 
will encourage artists to continue living and 
creating art in the greater Edmonton area.” 

The next Banks fundraiser is the Dec. 6 
Christmas Big Band Ball at Fort Edmonton, 
AB. (Tickets at www.ticketweb.ca.) 

CBC and CKUA radio host and Stony 
Plain Records owner Holger Petersen will 
provide the keynote speach at Toronto's 
Blues Summit Six held at the city’ Delta 
Chelsea Hotel, Jan. 18-21, 2013. The bi-an- 
nual conference brings together national 
and international blues industry delegates. 
And it will coincide with the 16th annual 
Maple Blues Awards, to be held Jan. 21, at 
the nearby Koerner Hall. The Maple Blues 
Awards promote blues music across Cana- 
da, and recognize outstanding achievement 
in the field. This annual celebration of 
homegrown blues talent will be hosted by 
actor Raoul Bhaneja, who also fronts the 
young Canadian blues band Raoul and The 
Big Time. For tickets and more informa- 
tion, go to www.torontobluessociety.com 

& So & 

Back at the Delta Chelsea Hotel: it will 
host the 11th Winterfolk, Roots and‘Blues 
Festival, Feb 14-17. Alongside performanc- 
es from the likes of Ken and Chris White- 
ley, David Essig, Tony Quarrington 
and Wendell Ferguson, the festival will 
include several workshops and song circle 


events. Winterfolk will also host a three- 
hour showcase at the North American Folk 
Alliance annual conference, Feb 20-24, 
at the same venue. For more information, 
please visit www.winterfolk.com 

a oe & 

As our regular readers would have 
noticed in the Reviews section of the last 
issue, The Bills have just released Yes 
Please, their first album in eight years. 
“The Bills [have] wit, bounce and fire to 
spare,” wrote our reviewer Scott Lingley. 
The Victoria-based band have rarely played 
live over the past four years as they all 
pursued individual projects. 

Frye released a solo album, Marc Atkin- 
son formed a jazz trio and Adrian Dolan 
and Richard Moody hired themselves out 
as session musicians to a variety of acts that 
ranged from The Chieftains to Ridley Bent. 

“When 2012 rolled around we realized 
we'd better start playing and recording 
again or we might never make it happen.” 

The Bills hired local producer Joby 
Baker to make Yes Please and the process 
reinvigorated the band to the extent they’ve 
now planned a tour of Ontario in May. For 
more information, go to www.thebills.ca 

a ae & 

The Paul Butterfield Blues Band and 
Albert King are among the nominees for 
the 2013 induction into the Rock And Roll 
Hall of Fame. The bluesmen are among a 
list of 14 eclectic nominees that include 
Randy Newman, Deep Purple and 
N.W.A. Paul Butterfield Blues Band turned 
a generation of white kids onto the likes of 
Muddy Waters and Howlin’ Wolf. Ace 
blues guitarist, King, inspired the likes of 
Stevie Ray Vaughan and Eric Clapton 

& a @ 
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The Fretless proved the only multiple 
winners at the eighth annual Canadian Folk 
Music Awards, which took place at the 
Imperial Theatre in Saint John, NB, on Nov. 
17. The string quartet’s innovative arrange- 
ments of Celtic and Canadian fiddle styles 
on their debut album Waterbound earned 
them Instrumental Group and Ensemble Of 
The Year Awards. 

The event included live performances 
from Cindy Church and Susan Crowe, The 
Spinney Brothers, Genticorum, Cara Luft 
and Mike Stevens and Matt Andersen. 

Local journalist Gerry Taylor received the 
Unsung Hero Of Folk Music Award. Taylor 
began writing about music for The Saint 
John Telegraph-Journal in 1958. Almost 55 
years later, the newspaper still carries his 
half-page column. 

The complete list of winners include: 
Traditional Album of the Year: Metis Fiddler 
Quartet, Northwest Voyage Nord Ouest; 
Contemporary Album of the Year: The 
Deep Dark Woods, The Place I Left Behind; 
Children’s Album of the Year: Henri Godo, 
Chansons pour toutes sortes d’enfants; 
Traditional Singer of the Year: Lenka Licht- 
enberg, Songs for the Breathing Walls; Con- 
temporary Singer of the Year: Rose Cousins, 
We Have Made A Spark; Instrumental Solo 
Artist/Album of the Year: Trent Freeman, 
Rock Paper Scissors; Instrumental Group of 
the Year: The Fretless, Waterbound; Vocal 
Group of the Year: The Once; Row Upon 
Row Of The People They Know; Ensemble 
of the Year: The Fretless, Waterbound; Solo 
Artist of the Year: Michael Jerome Browne, 
The Road Is Dark; English Songwriter of 
the Year: Catherine MacLellan, Silhouette; 
French Songwriter of the Year: Mes Aieux, 
A l’aube du printemps; World Artist of the 
Year (Group): Sultans of String, MOVE; 
New/Emerging Artist of the Year: Pharis & 
Jason Romero, A Passing Glimpse; Producer 
of the Year: Rob Szabo, A Natural Fact 
(Steve Strongman); Pushing the Boundaries: 
Sagapool, Sagapool; Young Performer of the 
Year: Lucas Chaisson, Growing Pains. 


All photos courtesy of the CFMAs and 
taken by Graham Lindsey and Paul 
Cunningham. Clockwise from the top: 
Lucas Chaisson, Rose Cousins, The Spinney 
Brothers, Mike Stevens and Matt Andersen, 
Metis Fiddler Quartet and Carla Luft. 
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+ LUCY KAPLANSKY Reunion + ) 


LUCY KAPLANSKY 
REUNION 


Her eagerly awaited first album in 5 years! 
- The queen of urban folk with guests Buddy 
Miller, Eliza Gilkyson and John Gorka! 


BUTCH THOMPSON & PAT DONOHUE 
 « CRORSBCRG BLS 
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~~ PAT DONOHUE 
_(° & BUTCH THOMPSON 
1. VICKSBURG BLUES. 


| 4... The master blues guitarist/singer from A 
| | "9 Prairie Home Companion and a giant of stride- 
_} style early jazz piano unite for the first time. 


PETER OSTROUSHKO 
THE MANDO CH RONICLES 


A virtuoso’s amazing 3-CD odyssey through 
the world of the mandolin - dazzling bluegrass; 
Celtic, Old World, Latin, jazz, classical! 


WHERE ROOTS MEET THE HERE AND NOW 


RECORDS 
Tar a 


MICHAEL JOHNSON 
MOONLIT DEJA VU 


The brilliant and powerful return 
of a great American troubadour, 
guitarist and songwriter. 
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ROBIN & LINDA 
WILLIAMS 
THESE OLD DARK HILLS 


They were Americana before it was cool! 
The Billboard-charting latest from national 
treasures of bluegrass and country folk. 
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Bias AINES 


BENSAEESOME LUCKY STAR 
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BILL STAINES 
BENEATH SOME LUCKY STAR | 
| 


The hard-traveling veteran balladeer presents 
a rich collection of new instant Staines classics 
and interpretations. 


Michael Marra 


Michael Marra 1952-2012 


Michael Marra, writes Ken Hunt, was a 
man of letters, a sangster, actor and play- 
wright in the Scots idiom. Like a twist on 
the children’s joke address, his was Dundee, 
Tayside, Scotland, The World, The Universe. 
Illustrating that, Jn Flagrant Delicht (delight 
punning on delicto), one of his collabora- 
tions with the Scottish makar and dramatist 
Liz Lochhead, reached Washington, DC, 
and Melbourne, Australia. His unofficial 
title of “the Bard of Dundee” came true in 
2007 when Dundee University awarded an 
honorary doctorate in recognition of his 
contribution to Dundee’s cultural profile. 

Marra was born on Feb. 17, 1952, in 
Dundee. Leaving school at 14, he seemed 
predestined for the menial. He escaped 
Dead End Street through words and music, 
passing through groups, beginning with 
Hen’s Teeth in 1971, and establishing him- 
self as a distinctively voiced local hero with 
his solo albums, The Midas Touch (1980) 
and Gaels Blue (1985). 

His songs circumnavigated the fantastical 
yet true with Schenectady Calling Peerie 
Willie Johnson inspired by the guitarist 
picking up Eastern Seaboard radio in 
the Shetlands (on Quintet, 2007); with 
such might-have-happened, site-specific 
‘visiting’ songs as General Grant's Visit 
To Dundee (Gaels Blue), Mac Rebennack's 
Visit to Blairgowrie (Quintet) and Frida 
Kahlo’s Visit To The Tay Bridge Bar (Post- 
ed Sober, 2002); and the socially engaged 
with The Guernsey Kitchen Porter (Hard 
Cash, 1990). He died on Oct. 23, 2012, in 
his home town. 


Raylene Rankin 1960-2012 


Raylene Rankin, a key member of Cape 
Breton’s award-winning Rankin Family —a 
band that sang in Gaelic and English—died 
Sept. 30 after a long fight with cancer. She 
was 52, writes Roddy Campbell. 

Raylene Marguerite Rankin was born in 
Inverness, Cape Breton, one of 12 siblings 
born to Buddy and Kathleen Rankin. 
Raylene began singing in church but began 
playing at weddings, dances and céilidhs in 
the 1970s. After high school she earned a 
bachelor of law degree at the University of 
Daihousie in Halifax, NS. While she was 
admitted to the bar in 1988, she continued 
to sing with Jimmy, John Morris, Cookie 
and Heather Rankin. Under the banner of 
The Rankin Family, they released their 
self-titled independent debut cassette in 
1989. Fare The Well Love, a combination 
of original tunes and songs, followed a year 
later. The international EMI label would 
pick it up and re-release it in 1992. Fare 
The Well Love went on to sell 500,000 
copies and the title track wound up on the 
Disney film Into The West. 

Although The Rankin Family sang An 
Innis Aigh on The Chieftains’ album Fire 
In The Kitchen (1998), after they record- 
ed Jimmy Mo Mhile Stor for the Irish 
band’s Tears Of Stone (1999) the Rankins 
announced they would no longer perform 
together as each wanted to persue their 
individual interests. 

Raylene, Cookie and Heather sang on 
Carly Simon’s Bedroom Tapes in 1999. But 
tragedy struck the following year when John 
Morris died after his truck plunged into the 


Raylene Rankin |.” 


Swansongs 


icy Gulf of St. Lawrence. He was 40. 
Raylene was first diagnosed with breast 
cancer in 2001; it would return in 2009 
and 2011. However, she released two 
solo albums, Lambs In Spring (2004) and 
All The Diamonds (2011). The Rankin 
Family would reunite in 2007 and release 
two more albums, Reunion (2007) and 
These Are The Moments (2009). All in all, 
The Rankin Family sold more than two 
million records and won six Junos and 15 
East Coast Music Awards. They clearly 
popularized Cape Breton’s traditional 
music. Raylene Rankin is survived by her 
husband, Colin Anderson, and their son, 
Alexander. 


Don Snider 1953-2012 


Don Snider, production manager at the 
Edmonton Folk Music Festival for the past 
22 years, died Nov. 12 in Edmonton, AB, of 
cancer. He was 59, writes Roddy Campbell. 

Snider grew up in Edmonton and started 
at the festival in 1991. He would oversee 
major changes to the site in the city’s 
Gallagher Park, including the addition of 
more session stages, video screens, a larger 
mainstage and expanded facilities (water, 
beer gardens, green initiatives...). 

“His people skills were magnificent,” 
says festival producer Terry Wickham. 
“You always felt safe in Don’s hands. He 
always had your back. There were no major 
injuries during Don’s time here. ” 

Snider also handled production duties 
for Edmonton’s Street Performers Festival, 
First Night and worked national tours for 
the likes of country superstar George Strait. 
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The Big Buzz 


¥ own Wool on Wolves, except that 

these fellas are one-hundred-per-cent, bona 
fide great guys—all of them buirdly, earnest 
and fine. They have seven degrees between 


the five of them and, no lies, a geophysicist 
amongst their ranks. These are musicians 
even my mom wouldn’t mind me dating. 

And there are titillating things on the 
horizon for these wooly wolves. A new 
album, the independent release Measures 
of Progress, due out Nov. 13, for one. A 
musical frolic across our enormous nation 
to follow, and finally, the addition of a sixth 
touring member (yet another strapping 
lad!). The addition of drummer Aidan 
Buckland (Renny Wilson, Jessica Jalbert, 
The Whitsundays) on the road will ensure 
that Kevin George, Wool on Wolves’ cur- 
rent skin slapper, can return to his instru- 
ment of choice. 

“He basically became the drummer when 
we started the band because he had a drum 
kit,” regales bassist Brody Irvine, “but he 
came to the realization that his real passion 
was in guitar playing, and doing more me- 
lodic stuff rather than rhythm.” If all goes 
well, Wool on Wolves will no longer be a 
quintet but a sextet. Fitting. 

Measures of Progress is an easily digest- 
ible 43 minutes, and a slight departure from 
their first full-length effort, 2010’s Grey 
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Matter. 

“A lot of Grey Matter was stuff that Tom 
wrote independently, just with his guitar 
... but the more we played together, the 
more we started writing songs with more 
of a collective mindset. So, sonically, 
they are a bit different,” explains Irvine. 
The difference in Measures of Progress 
expresses itself as maturity —there’s a new 
fullness and a complexity there, which 
also might have something to do with the 
proddings of producer Paul Arnusch (The 
Faunts) and engineer Nik Kozub (Shout 
Out Out Out Out). But the difference is also 
in gumption—the band dares to take-some 
experimental leaps, bleeding out psychedel- 
ic jams (Be The Change), and even a little 
bit of classic rrrrawk (Broken Pictures) — 
lambs straying from the shepherd of their 
folk rock roots. But not to worry, Miz Bo 
Peep is still there to keep them in line every 
once in a while, with lovely spatters of ban- 
jo, strings and poetry garnishing the songs 
right when they’re needed most. 

This is a band of best friends who, until 
recently, lived together in the same house. 
In this house, I kid you not, was a blanket 
embroidered with their collective smiling 
faces, which lay casually atop the sofa. 
They write their music democratically, they 
split the considerable workload equally 
(remember, Wool on Wolves have funded 
and self-released all their recordings to 
date, truly no small feat), and according to 
Irvine, above music, above everything, “the 


friendship is what matters most.” 

If this makes you want to throw a little, 
fine. Problem is, I suspect these gents are 
sincere, and it makes this author’s prai- 
rie-born heart swell a little. If this August’s 
performance at the Edmonton Folk Music 
Festival is any indication (think writhing 
mass of screaming fans all the way up the 
hill), Irvine and his band mates will share 
the sweetest thing of all: a toast to success 
between best friends. Not all of us can 
boast that, eh? 

— By Maghan Campbell 


6 6 ¥ don’t think of myself as a singer,” 
Rayna Gellert says modestly. “I see 

myself as an instrumentalist but I wanted 
to push the boundaries and try something 
different to expand my musical horizons.” 

Gellert is talking about Old Light, her first 
album as a singer/songwriter. She’s made 
records showcasing her fiddling prowess but 
says this is the first time she’s made an album 
that realizes her personal creative vision. 

“Like the other albums I’ve made, it was 
a collaborative process, but this time I was 
calling the shots. It’s me saying what I want 
to say, in the way I want to say it, which is 
both satisfying and scary.” 

Gellert is one of the best fiddlers in 


Rayna Gellert 


bluegrass and old-time music, although 
she grew up playing classical violin. “I 
was obsessed with folk and old-time music 
and grew up surrounded by it,” Gellert 
recalls. “My dad, Dan Gellert (a famous 
folk fiddler and banjo player) is a massive 
influence, of course, but I was intimidat- 
ed by his playing. He didn’t do classical 
though, so I did. When I moved away from 
home, I immersed myself in the folk world 
and started learning fiddle tunes. I grew 

up in Indiana but went to college in South 
Carolina, a place where a lot of old-time 
music originated. It was a significant move. 
I needed some space from my family in or- 
der to start playing what I wanted to play.” 

Gellart’s transition to folk was immedi- 
ately successful. She played square dances, 
taught fiddle workshops and joined The 
Freight Hoppers. After meeting mandolin 
player KC Groves, she was asked to join 
the all-woman old-time music group Uncle 
Earl. She stayed with them for six years 
and two albums. She’s also played and 
recorded with Robyn Hitchcock, Sara Wat- 
kins, Loudon Wainwright III and ex-Led 
Zep bassist John Paul Jones, and made two 
solo fiddle albums. She contributed a few 
of her own compositions to Uncle Earl’s 
repertoire but they were more playful. 

The songs on Old Light are more serious 
and emotional. Like all great singer/song- 
writers, Gellert twists folk music into in- 
teresting new shapes that manage to sound 
both timeless and contemporary. 

“T wasn’t aiming for anything too specif- 
ic,” she says, “other than making the songs 
as evocative as possible.” 

Despite the long production process, Old 
Light flows smoothly, taking a realistic look 
at childhood and the process of growing up. 
The stately tempos and Nathan Salsburg’s 
poignant guitar work support Gellart’s 
plainspoken poetry and warm, emotional 
vocals. Her singing is perfectly balanced 
between hope and weariness; even when 
she’s singing about love, she seems close 
to tears. 

“A lot of my favourite music is dark,” 
Gellart says. “Many of the most memo- 
rable songs from my childhood are either 
very grim or very sad. I’ve recorded plenty 
of joyful fiddle tunes, so it feels good to 
document another aspect of my musical 
personality.” 

— By j. poet 


Ashelin 


Ashelin 


A. ccording to the 2011 census con- 

L£~\ducted by Statistics Canada, the 
average number of children in a Canadian 
family is 1.8. This is not great news for 
aficionados of family bands; those magical 
entities of kith and kin, characterized by 
the musical precision and haunting blood 
harmonies that evolve from years of 
playing together. Thankfully, there are still 
some people out there who defy statistics. 
Kaliyan, Cassy, Joesie, Thea and Shaelin, 
are the talented and lovely daughters of 
Ted and Susie Palmer. The family lives in 
Conception Bay South, NL, and music has 
always been a focal point of family life. 

“Dad worked as a mechanic,” says Ka- 
liyan. “He got Sundays off, so on Sunday 
afternoon he would haul out his 12-string 
Washburn and we would all sing songs to- 
gether. I suppose that’s where it all started.” 

They began performing in 1997, travelling 
to local festivals around the island, playing 
traditional music and developing their vocal 
and instrumental skills under the name The 
Palmer Sisters. Eventually, they started 
writing their own songs, and changed their 
name to Ashelin; an Irish female name 
which reflects the roots of their music, and 
which is also an anagram of Shaelin, the 
name of the youngest Palmer sibling. 

At the 2009 East Coast Music Awards in 
Corner Brook, NL, they met and became 
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fast friends with Al Strickland, a veteran 
music producer and engineer based in 
Halifax. He fell in love with the group and 
offered to work with them in the studio. 
He brought Grammy-winning producer 
George Massenburg into the project, and 
their debut album The Road Not Taken 
was released in 2010. The group juggled 
school and work to accommodate as much 
touring as possible. They have performed 
throughout Canada, New England, Ireland, 
and recently represented Newfoundland at 
the Festival of Nations at Dollywood. “We 
played a lot of Newfoundland traditional 
music and talked about our culture and our 
dialect,” says Kaliyan. “We never got to 
meet Dolly, we missed her,” laughs Joesie. 
“But she did send us a postcard and wrote 
us a message.” 

For many years, the sisters’ parents 
were heavily involved in organizing their 
performances. No longer. The girls do 100 
per cent of the work themselves, handling 
logistics, rehearsing, scheduling, inter- 
views, even income tax and work visas. 
“T graduated with my business degree in 
2010,” states Kaliyan. “Cassy is also doing 
business, Joesie is in music school at Me- 
morial, and Thea is doing a science degree. 
Shaelin is still in school. I guess you could 
say I handle most of our administrative 
stuff. I enjoy it, and I don’t really see my- 
self in an office.” 

Looking towards the future, they have 
decided to take a year off from touring in 
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order to concentrate on developing material 
for their sophomore album. They also want 
to cultivate their educational and career 
interests, at least for now, but are torn 
between practicality and passion. “The 
hardest thing,” says Thea, “is that we’re at 
a point now where we’re all in school and 
that’s what we have to do in order to have 
the freedom to do music, but ultimately that 
is what we want to do— music.” Perhaps 

as the world becomes acquainted with the 
infectious sounds of Ashelin, they might be 
able to choose the road not taken after all. 
— By Jean Hewson 


Zhambai Trio 


‘fn the Shona language of Zimbabwe the 

J. word zhambai translates as scream— 
not a cry of pain or alarm but of joy and 
exultation. And that’s what dancers worked 
into a near trance-like state by the infectious 
traditional rhythms and interlocking melo- 
dies of the Zhambai Trio are liable to do. 

The Vancouver-based band is comprised 
of multi-instrumentalists Kurai Mubaiwa 
and Curtis Andrews, and percussionist Na- 
varro Franco. They came together a couple 
of years ago to perform the music Mubaiwa 
grew up with and played in Zimbabwe be- 
fore he moved to Canada. Its primary focus 
is the extraordinarily versatile mbira. 

“We play the mbira dza vadzimu —the 
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mbira of the ancestors—a necessary dis- 
tinction from other instruments labelled as 
thumb piano and kalimba,” says Andrews. 
“Tt has a history in Shona culture that goes 
back several hundred years, some say 700 
to 1,000 years. It’s essentially a spiritual 
instrument in traditional circles—used to 
invite states of trance for certain members 
of a community during ceremonies.” 

“This trance state isn’t possible otherwise, as 
the ancestor spirits enjoy this music and will 
only come when the mbira and their favourite 
songs are present. As with many aspects of 
traditional society, the mbira was demonized 
and labelled as pagan with the spread of 
Christianity in Zimbabwe. Many were burned, 
and people turned their back on traditional 
beliefs. Mbira players were stigmatized.” 

Thomas Mapfumo revived interest in the 
mbira during and after Zimbabwe’s strug- 
gle for independence in the ’70s, adapting 
mbira melodies for guitar, and eventually 
using the ancestral instrument in his bands. 
“This paved the way for others to use mbira 
in a similar manner and now it is found 
in many contexts, playing new forms of 
rhythm, melody and harmony.” 

The Zhambai Trio’s rhythms and chants 
are anchored by the hosho maracas played 
by Franco. “A specific species of gourd 
is dried and hollowed out and seeds are 
inserted,” Andrews explains. “It’s indis- 
pensable for a complete mbira experience, 


and is the timekeeper for the musicians. A 


traditional saying says that mbira without 
hosho is like sadza, a food staple, without 
nyama, meat.” 

The band also features the marimba, 
which reached Zimbabwe some 50 years 
ago. The harmonies —both instrumental 
and vocal—are a mix of traditional unison, 
octaves, and fifths plus some thirds. “Hay- 
ing thirds isn’t typical by any means, and 
some purists will look down on it. But it 
sounds good to us and is something fresh, 
So we do it.” 

With its compelling, complex and joyous 
music that draws on ancient roots and more 
contemporary sounds, the Zhambai Trio 
has become very popular around B.C., and 
earlier this year released a debut album, 
Tambanavo (Dance With Them). The tracks 
are a mix of traditional and newly com- 
posed material by Mubaiwa. 

“Kurai is a ball of creative energy. He 
comes to me and Navarro with the words 
and arrangements of the vocals pre-set and 
we are happy to learn them from him and 
allow his creativity to flourish. There are 
not many mbira players like him in Zimba- 
bwe—or anywhere else, for that matter.” 

— By Tony Montague 


Ralph Boyd 
Johnson 


f Calgary’s roots scene ever had a sa- 

cred house, a good argument could be 
made for the three-storey, red-brick abode 
on 9th Street in the city’s southwest. 

A decade ago, it was the living space of 
Calgary-based singer/songwriter Ralph 
Boyd Johnson and numerous other mu- 
sicians, including Johnson’s mentor and 
friend, the legendary Billy Cowsill. 

“It’s a point of musical history in Cal- 
gary,” explains Johnson, sipping a beer 
at one of his favourite musical haunts, 
Mikey’s Juke Joint. “Billy Cowsill lived 
and died in the house. He died in the back 
of the house.” 

So it’s not surprising that Cowsill, one- 
time 1960s teen heartthrob of the family 
band that The Partridge Family was 
modelled after, haunts much of 1723 9 
Street SW, Johnson’s stunning sophomore 
disc that pays tribute to his years spent at | 
the house. | 
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Two of the songs— The Legend of Wild 
Billy C and Bill’s Pills—are about Cow- 
sill directly. It also includes the singer/ 
songwriter’s final two co-writes— Adios 
Santa Rosa and Foot of the Throne —and 
a version of Cowsill’s own Vagabond. The 
album is dedicated to him with a reverent 
“Thanks Billy for the Music, the Schoolin’ 
and the HEART” quote on the back cover. 

Cowsill died in 2006 at the age of 58, firm- 
ly established as one of Western Canada’s 
most iconic roots musicians through stints 
with The Blue Shadows and The Co-Depen- 
dents. But in his final years he was at the 


of Adios Santa Rosa to the joyful reggae 

lilt of Blue Bird to the Tom Waits-inspired, 
spoken-word jolt of Ol’ Black Crow, the al- 
bum certainly has an air of celebration to it. 


been lovingly refurbished and is now as 
sturdy as the musical legacy it spawned. 
“These songs are about a time and a place 


and a kind of synergy,” Johnson says. “I 
loved it. If I could re-loop I’d live in that 
loop for the rest of my life.” 

— By Eric Volmer 


But the songs were actually completed 
six years ago. They were shelved at least 
partially due to Johnson’s sadness over the 
death of his friend. 

“At first when Bill passed away, I just 
kind of clammed up a bit,” he said. “People 
would come up to you and ask, ‘How are 
you?’ because we were all close. You’d 
have to reassure them you were OK and 
then ask, ‘Well, how are you?’. I wasn’t 
centre of a makeshift musical community into that. It took too much energy. I didn’t 
made up of characters with great names like 
Back Alley John, Mickey Joy and James H. 
that would hang out, drink and occasionally 
scrap at 1723 9th Street. 

“This particular record is about what was 
happening in that era,’ Johnson says. “I 
was just very fortunate to be there and to 
be able to get some co-writes with Billy. It 


play music for a few years. Then time just 
slipped away.” 
But Johnson thinks the time is right to 
let the music loose to the world and is 
planning a series of CD release parties 
with the Inner City Outlaws. It’s his first 
album since 2002’s Dyin’ to Go, which was 
produced by Cowsill. 
was just a magical time.” Johnson sees the legacy of that period 
Backed by the Inner City Outlaws, 1723 9 
Street SW acts as a 10-song revue of roots- 
rock styles and showcases Johnson’s com- 
mand of songcraft. From the Tex-Mex kick 


in Calgary’s roots scene, from 2002 to 
2006, as long overdue for some celebra- 
tion. Meanwhile, the house itself narrowly 
escaped destruction a few years back. It’s 


Win Bob Dylan’s latest CD, Tempest 


man. Critical consensus appears to consider 
Tempest an album to behold. 

And the good people at Columbia Records have 
provided us with six copies. To win one, answer 
the following questions correctly and email 
them to penguineggs@shaw.ca. Put Bob Dylan 


As spirited and vigorous an album as Dylan’s 
made in a long, long time, this Jempest. He 
sings about the Titanic, the War of 1812 and 
even lifts lyrics from the folk standards Barbara 
Allen and Gypsy Davy. Consider this: the 
Celtic-flecked title track runs nearly 14 minutes 


and has 45 verses. There’s even a sentimental 
tribute to John Lennon. But as the title of this 
disc suggests, it’s also one of Dylan’s angriest 
albums. And nobody does angry better than the 


Contest as the subject. Please include a mailing 
address and a proper contact name in order for 
us to forward your prize. Failure to do so will 
result in disqualification. Good luck. 


Q. The meoldy of Blowin’ In the Wind is 


Q. Emmylou Harris called J¢’s Not Dark 
borrowed from which old spiritual? 


Yet the greatest song ever about growing 
old. Who produuced it? 


Q. On his song Highlands, which 


Canadian does Dylan name-check? 


Boudreau, Dartmouth, NS; James Entwhistle, 
Calgary, AB; Stephen Patrick Lewis, San 
Francisco, CA. 


Cup. And the winners are: Peter Smith, 
Pickering, ON; Ashley Smart, Edmonton, 
AB: John Peter, Georgetown, ON; Mary 


Answers to the Amadou and Mariam Folila 


contest are: Q1: Away From The Light Of 
Day. Q2: K’Naan. Q3: The 2006 FIFA World 
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Albums of the Year for 2012 


1. Rose Cousins 
We Have Made A Spark (Outside Music) 
2. Del Barber 
Headwaters (Six Shooter Records) 
3. Dave Gunning 
No More Pennies (Wee House of Music) 
4. Maria Dunn 
Piece By Piece (independent) 
Danny Michel and the Benque Players, 
Black Birds Are Dancing Over Me (Six Shooter Records) 
6. Old Man Luedecke 
Tender Is The Night (true North Records) 
Jory Nash 
Little Pilgrim (Thin Man Records) 
8. Carolina Chocolate Drops 
Leaving Eden (Nonesuch) 
Leonard Cohen 
Old Ideas (Columbia Records) 
Le Vent Du Nord 


Tromper Le Temps (Borealis Records) 


New Discoveries of 2012 


1. Cold Specks 
2. Sam Lee 
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| istorically the annual Penguin Eggs 
poll has run in the Spring issue. 


But March seemed so far away from the 
traditional time critics take stock of the 
memorable records created over the course 
of a year. And so to remain more current we 
made the switch. Besides, with Christmas 
just around the corner there are now pages 
of suggestions for stocking stuffers. 

More than 50 individuals with an acute 
knowledge of what’s current in the folk, 
roots and world music community in 
Canada participated in this our 12th poll. 
And when the dust settled P.E.I.-based Rose 
Cousins’s We Have Made A Spark was 
given the nod as Album of the Year by a 
single vote over Del Barber’s Headwaters. 
Sandy MacDonald wrote a wonderful, in- 
depth feature about the making of Cousins’s 
recording in Penguin Eggs No. 54. He 
described the album as “beautiful’’, “haunt- 
ing”, “melancholy” and “stunning”. 

Canadian singer/songwriters clearly dom- 
inated this year’s list, taking nine out of 10 
places. Only the wonderful American string 
band Carolina Chocolate Drops halted an 
otherwise national sweep. 

With few exceptions over the years, the 
New Discoveries category has always 
produced a close contest. In 2012, though, 
Etobicoke, ON’s, Cold Specks won handily. 
Inspired by the southern field recordings of 
Alan Lomax, her debut album / Predict A 
Graceful Explosion garnered widespread 
critical acclaim. Yet the disparity of our 
critics’ other choices is so great this year we 
couldn’t list a third place. 

As in years past, we asked participants to 
list their favourite 10 recordings released in 
Canada in 2012. Every nomination received 
one point. The winner gathered the most. 
For the New Discoveries category, we 
asked for three nominations. A huge thanks, 
then, to all who kindly participated. And a 
hearty congratulations to our winners. In 
the following pages, you can see how our 
judges voted. Now go out and discover how 


wonderful these recordings really are. 
— Roddy Campbell 


Past Album of the Year Winners 


2011: Gillian Welch, The Harrow & the Harvest (Acony) 
2010: Lynn Miles, Fall For Beauty (True North Records) 
2009: Jory Nash, New Blue Day (independent) 
2008: Fred Eaglesmith, Tinderbox (A Major Label) 
2007: Alison Krauss & Robert Plant, 

Raising Sand (Rounder) 
2006: Bob Dylan, Modern Times (Columbia) 
2005: Lynn Miles, Love Sweet Love (True North) 
2004: David Francey, The Waking Hour (Laker Music) 
2003: David Francey, Skating Rink (Laker Music) 
2002: Harry Manx, Wise And Otherwise (NorthemBluest) 
2001: David Francey, Far End of Summer (Laker Music) 


Past New Discovery Winners 


2011: The Barr Brothers, Carrie Elkin, 
Pokey LaFarge, New Country Rehab 

2010: The Once 

2009: Kate Reid 

2008: Amelia Curran 

2007: Little Miss Higgins, Seth Lakeman, 
Catherine MacLellan 

2006: Crooked Still 

2005: Ridley Bent, House of Doc 

2004: Fiamma Fumana 

2003: Rae Spoon 


2002: Ruthie Foster, Kathleen Edwards 
2001: Harry Manx 


Honorable Mentions 2012 


Jerry Douglas, Traveler (eOne) 

Bob Dylan, Tempest (Columbia) 

Kathleen Edwards, Voyageur (MapleMusic) 
Dr. John, Locked Down (Nonesuch) 

Nuala Kennedy, Noble Stranger (Compass) 
Linda McRae, Rough Edges & Ragged 
Hearts (42RPM) 

Lindi Ortega, Cigarettes & Truckstops 
(Last Gang Records) 

Whitehorse, The Fate Of The World De- 
pends On This Kiss (Six Shooter) 


Debbie Atkinson: Festival manager of 
Festival of Small Halls, Prince Edward 
Island: Meaghan Blanchard, Chasin’ Lonely 
Again (Independent); Tim Chaisson, The 
Other Side (Bear River Music); Dennis 
Ellsworth, Dusk Dreams (Independent); 
Ennis, The Fortunate Ones (Independent); 
Dave Gunning, No More Pennies (Wee 
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House of Music); Dave Gunning, Tribute 
to John Allan Cameron (Wee House of Mu- 
sic); Dylan Guthro, All That’s True (Wee 
House); Catherine MacLellan, Silhouette 
(True North Music); Sprag Session, Sprag 
Session (Independent); Ten Strings and A 
GoatSkin, TRI (Independent) 

New Discoveries: Ashelin, Dylan Guthro 
Sprag Session 
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Yves Bernard: Journalist, Le Devoir, 
Radio host, CIBL-FM, CKIN-FM: Angelo 
Finaldi, Desoriented Voyage (Artic); A 
Tribe Called Red, A Tribe Called Red 
(Soundcloud.com); Daniela Nardi, Daniela 
Nardi’s Espresso Manifesto — the Songs of 
Paolo Conte (Independent); Gadji-Gadjo, 
La folle allure (Elephant Records); The 
Lemon Bucket Orchestra, Lume, Lume 
(Independent); Niyaz, Swmud (Indepen- 
dent); Roberto Lé6pez Afro Colombian Jazz 
Orchestra, Azu/ (Curura Musique); Zal 
Sissokho et Buntalo, Le partage (Disques 
Nuits d’ Afrique); Le Vent Du Nord, Tromp- 
er Le Temps (Borealis); Vishten, Mozaik 
(Independent) 

New Discoveries: Canailles, Color Viole- 
ta, Taafé Fanga 


Allison Brock: Independent producer 
and radio host; host of Widecut Country 
on CKUA; programmer, Americana & 
Roots channels for Stingray Digital in U.S. 
and CBC; reviewer for Canadian Cowboy 
Country magazine: Brandi Carlisle, Bear 
Creek (Columbia); Rodney Crowell, KIN 
(Vanguard); Iris DeMent, Sing The Delta 
(Red Eye); Justin Townes Earl, Nothing's 
Gonna Change The Way You Feel About 
Me Now (Bloodshot); John Fullbright, 
From The Ground Up (Blue Dirt Records); 
Jimmy LaFave, Depending On The Dis- 
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tance (Music Road Records); Jim Lau- 
derdale, Carolina Moonrise (Sky Crunch 
Records); Linda McRae, Rough Edges & 
Ragged Hearts (42RPM); Darrell Scott, 
Long Ride Home (Full Light Records); Ian 
Tyson, Raven Singer (Stony Plain) 

New Discoveries: Derek Hoke, John 
Fullbright, Belle Starr 


Allison Brown: CJAM 99.1fm Wind- 
sor/Detroit, Border City Roots Mondays 
from 5-6 p.m. www.chrwradio.com: Rose 
Cousins, We Have Made A Spark (Outside); 
Nancy Dutra, Time Will Tell (Independent); 
Fred Eaglesmith, 6 Volts (Independent); 
Kelly Hogan, J Like To Keep Myself In 
Pain (Anti-); The Jimmyriggers, J Stand In 
The Weeds (Independent); Manitoba Hal, 
Flirting With Mermaids (Independent); 
Samantha Martin & The Haggard, Saman- 
tha Martin & The Haggard (Dollartone 
Records); Linda McRae, Rough Edges and 
Ragged Hearts (42RPM); Laura Repo, Get 
Yourself Home (RepoGirl); Pharis & Jason 
Romero, A Passing Glimpse (Lula Records) 

New Discovery: The Blackwood Two, 
Richard Garvey, Uncle Dan Henshall 


Roddy Campbell: Editor and publisher, 
Penguin Eggs: Alabama Shakes, Boys And 
Girls (ATO); Antonio Castrignan6, Mara 
la Fatia (Felmay); Maria Dunn, Piece By 
Piece (Independent); Bob Dylan, Tem- 
pest (Columbia); Dr. John, Locked Down 
(Nonesuch); Nuala Kennedy, Noble Strang- 
er (Compass Records); King Charles, 
LoveBlood (Island); Sam Lee, Ground Of 
Its Own (Nest Collective); Sprag Session, 
Sprag Session (Independent); Trampled By 
Turtles, Stars and Satellites (Six Shooter) 

New Discoveries: Antonio Castrignan6, 
Good For Grapes, Sam Lee 


NO MORE PENNIE 
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Kerry Clarke: Artistic director, Calgary Folk Music 
Festival and host, Alternative to What? on CJSW 90.9 
FM: Red Baraat, Chaal Baby (Jaro Records/Harmonia 
Mundi); Andrew Bird, Break It Yourself (Bella Union); 
Cold Specks, Predict A Graceful Expulsion (Arts and 
Crafts); Dirty Three, Toward the Low Sun (Drag City); 
Felice Brothers, God Bless You Amigo (Fat Possum); 
First Aid Kit, The Lion’s Roar (Wichita Recordings/ 
Jagadamba Records); Great Lake Swimmers, New Wild 
Everywhere (Nettwerk); John K. Samson, Providen- 
tial (Epitaph); Staff Benda Bilili, Bouger le Monde 
(Crammed); Sharon Van Etten, Tramp (Jagjaguwar) 

New Discoveries: Blitz the Ambassador, Debo Band, 


Rodriguez 


Steve Clarke: Host, Acoustic Planet, CHES Radio, 
Erin, ON: Ben Bedford, What We Lost(Waterbug 
Records); Annabelle Chvostek, Rise (Borealis); Fred 
Eaglesmith, 6 Volts (Independent); Dave Gunning, No 
More Pennies (Wee House of Music); John Wort Han- 
nam, Brambles And Thorns (Borealis); Danny Marks, 
A Friend In The Blues (Independent); The Honey Dew- 
drops, Silver Lining (Independent); Jimmy LaFave, De- 
pending on the Distance (Music Road Records); Lindi 
Ortega, Cigarettes & Truckstops (Last Gang Records); 
The Dardanelles, The Eastern Light (Independent) 

New Discoveries: Bob Ardern, Ross Douglas, Nancy 


Dutra 


Frangois Coté: Ex-artistic director, Deep Roots Mu- 
sic Festival (2005-09): Fiona Apple, The Idler Wheel... 
(Epic); Andrew Bird, Break It Yourself (Mom+Pop 
Music); Bowerbirds, The Clearing (Dead Oceans); 
Leonard Cohen, Old Ideas (Columbia); Amelia Curran, 
Spectators (Six Shooter); Father John Misty, Fear 
Fun (Sub Pop); Danny Michel & the Benque Players, 
Black Birds Are Dancing Over Me (Six Shooter); Anais 
Mitchell, Young Man In America (Wilderland); Punch 
Brothers, Who's Feeling Young Now? (Nonesuch); Pat- 
rick Watson, Adventures In Your Own Backyard (Secret 


City Records) 
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New Discoveries: Bowerbirds, Lisa Leblanc, Father 


John Misty 


Doug Cox: Musician/producer, Vancouver Island 
MusicFest, Learnrootsmusic.com: Canailles, Manger 
Du Bois (Select); Jerry Douglas, Traveler (E1); Trent 
Freeman, Rock, Paper, Scissors (Independent); Ariana 
Gillis, Forget Me Not (MapleMusic); Van Morrison, 
Born To Sing: No Plan B (Exile/Blue Note); Willie 
Nelson, Heroes (Sony Music Canada); Bonnie Raitt, 
Slipstream (Redwing Records); Trampled By Turtles, 
Stars and Satellites (Banjodad Records); Various artists, 
This One’s For Him: A Tribute To Guy Clark (Icehouse 
Music); World Famous Headliners, World Famous 
Headliners (Big Yellow Dog Records) 

New Discoveries: John Fullbright, Jerron Blind Boy 


Paxton, World Famous Headliners 


Tom Coxworth: Producer, Folk Routes, CKUA 
Radio Network: Del Barber, Headwaters (Six Shooter): 
Canailles, Manger Du Bois (Select); Maria Dunn, Piece 
By Piece (Independent); Simone Felice, Simone Felice 
(Dine Alone Records); John Wort Hannam, Brambles 
and Thorns (Borealis); Cathy Jordan, All the Way Home 
(Blix Street); Loreena McKennitt, Troubadours on the 
Rhine (Quinlan Road); Passenger, All the Little Lights 
(Nettwerk); The Tequila Mockingbird Orchestra, Follow 
My Lead, Lead Me To Follow (Independent); The White 
Buffalo, Once Upon A Time in the West (Independent) 

New Discoveries: Cannailes, Corin Raymond, Awna 


Teixeira 


Ian Davies: Artistic director, Acoustic Muse Concerts 
& Cuckoo’s Nest Folk Club, London, ON: Bellowhead, 
Broadside (Navigator); Carolina Chocolate Drops, 
Leaving Eden (Nonesuch); The Chieftains, Voice of 
Ages (Hear Music); Comas, Charge (Mad River); Cathy 
Jordan, All The Way Home (Blix Street); Nuala Kenne- 
dy, Noble Stranger (Compass); Lyle Lovett, Release Me 
(Curb); Danny Michel & The Benque Players, Black 
Birds Are Dancing Over Me (Six Shooter); Esperanza 
Spalding, Radio Music Society (Heads Up); Bruce 


DANNY MICHp 


& THE BENQUE PLAYERS 


‘J 


Springsteen, Wrecking Ball (Columbia) 
New Discoveries: The Fretless, Kruger Brothers, 


Sam Lee 


Greg Davis: Owner, Soundscapes, Toronto, ON: 
Evening Hymns, Spectral Dusk (Shuffling Feet); First 
Aid Kit, The Lion’s Roar (Yep Roc); Damien Jurado, 
Maragopa (Secretly Canadian); Tim Maia, Nobody 
Can Live Forever: Existential Soul Of Tim Maia (Luaka 
Bop); Rodriguez, Searching For Sugarman (Sony); 
Rumer, Seasons Of My Soul (Warner); Tallest Man On 
Earth, There’s No Leaving Now (Dead Oceans); Various 
artists, Behind Closed Doors: Where Country Meets 
Soul (Kent); Various artists, Country Funk (Light In The 
Attic); Various artists, Country Soul Sisters (Soul Jazz) 

New Discoveries: Cold Specks, comeback of Iris 


DeMent, Michael Kiwanuka 


Andy Donnelly: Host, The Celtic Show, www. 
ckua.com: Breabach, Bann (Breabach Records); Kim 
Churchill, Detail Of Distance (Indica Records); Gerry 
Diver, Speech Project (One Fine Day Records); Maria 
Dunn, Piece By Piece (Distant Whisper); Cathy Jordan, 
All The Way Home (Blix Street); Martyn Joseph, Songs 
For The Coming Home (Pipe Records); Lisa Knapp, 
Hunt The Hare (Earto); Jamie McLennan, In Transit 
(White Fall Records); Maz O’Connor, Upon A Stranger 
Shore (Demon Barber Sounds); Declan Sinnot, J Love 
The Noise It Makes (Warner Music) 

New Discoveries: Kim Churchill, Lisa Knapp/Gerry 


Diver, Lori McKenna 


Steve Edge: Artistic director, Rogue Folk Club, 
Vancouver, BC, (since 1987) and CiTR FM 101.9 radio 
DJ (www.citr.ca): Eric Bibb, Deeper In The Well (Stony 
Plain); The Bills, Yes Please (www.thebills.ca); The 
Chieftains, Voice Of Ages (Blackrock/Hear Music); 
Comas, Charge (www.comasmusic.com); Dala, Best 
Day (Campus Music/www.dalagirls.com); The Imag- 
ined Village, Bending The Dark (ECC); Mark Knopfler, 
Privateering (Mercury); Old Man Luedecke, Tender Is 
The Night (True North); Mairtin O’Connor Band, Going 
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Places (www.mairtinoconnorband.com); Le Vent Du 
Nord, Tromper Le Temps (Borealis) 
New Discoveries: Fay Hield & The Hurricane Party, 


Lyy, The Teetotallers 


Chris Frayer: Artistic director, 40th Winnipeg Folk 
Festival: Fiona Apple, The Idler Wheel... (Epic); The 
Deep Dark Woods, The Place I Left Behind (WEA In- 
ternational); Lisa Hannigan, Passenger (ATO Records); 
Sharon Van Etten, Tramp (Jagjaguwar); Of Monsters 
and Men, My Head Is An Animal (Universal Republic); 
Punch Brothers, Who's Feeling Young Now (Nonsuch); 
The Shins, Port Of Morrow (Columbia); Patti Smith, 
Banga (Columbia); Patrick Watson, Adventures In 
Your Own Backyard (Secret City Records) Jack White, 
Blunderbuss (Third Man/Sony) 

New Discoveries: Harpoonist And The Axe Murder- 


er, Lake Street Dive, Sam Lee 


Barry Hammond: Reviewer, Penguin Eggs: 
Amadou & Mariam, Folila (Because Music/Warner); 
Michael Jerome Browne, The Road Is Dark (Borealis 
Records); Bob Dylan, Tempest (Colombia Records); 
Mark Knopfler, Privateering (Mercury Records); Danny 
Michel & The Benque Players, Black Birds Are Dancing 
Over Me (Six Shooter); Rhett Miller, The Dreamer 
(Maximum Sunshine); Van Morrison, Born To Sing: 
No Plan B (Exile/Blue Note); Mumford & Sons, Babel 
(Glassnote Entertainment Group); Old Crow Medicine 
Show, Carry Me Back (ATO Records), Cassandra Wil- 
son, Another Country (Ojah Music Group/eOne) 

New Discoveries: Jason Collett, Lizzy Hoyt, Mum- 


ford & Sons 


Phil Harries: Penguin Eggs contributor: Alabama 
Shakes, Boys & Girls (ATO); The Avett Brothers, The 
Carpenter (Universal Republic); Andrew Bird, Break 
It Yourself (Mom+Pop); The Honey Dewdrops, Silver 
Lining (CD Baby); The Lumineers, The Lumineers 
(Dualtone Music Group); Corb Lund, Cabin Fever 
(New West); Danny Michel, Black Birds Are Dancing 
Over Me (Six Shooter); Father John Misty, Fear Fun 
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(Sub Pop/Bella Union); Mumford & Sons, Babel (Glass 
Note); Passenger, All The Lights (Nettwerk) 
New Discoveries: Bahamas, Lucy Kaplansky, The 


Wilderness of Manitoba 


Cam Hayden: Host/producer, Friday Night Blues 
Party, CKUA Radio Network: Billy Boy Arnold, Sings 
Big Bill Broonzy (Electro-Fi); Shemekia Copeland, 33 
1/3 (Telarc); Tail Dragger and Bob Corritore, Longtime 
Friends in the Blues (Delta Groove); Nathan James and 
the Rhythm Scratchers, What You Make of It (Delta 
Groove); Harrison Kennedy, Shame The Devil (Elec- 
tro-Fi); Magic Slim and the Teardrops, Bad Boy (Blind 
Pig); Eddie Martin with his Big Blues Band, Looking 
Forward Looking Back (Blueblood); John Primer, Blues 
On Solid Ground (Blues House); Janiva Magness, 
Stronger For It (Alligator); Mud Morganfield, Son of 
the Seventh Son (Severn Records); Ann Rabson with 
Bob Margolin, Not Alone (Vizzitone) 

New Discoveries: Heritage Blues Orchestra, Royal 


Southern Brotherhood 


Mike Hill: Artistic director, Mariposa Folk Festival: 
Bahamas, Barchords (Independent); Del Barber, 
Headwaters (Six Shooter); Mary Chapin Carpenter, 
Ashes and Roses (Rounder Records); Dala, Best Day 
(Campus Music/DALA); Kathleen Edwards, Voyageur 
(MapleMusic Recordings); Family of the Year, Loma 
Vista (Nettwerk); The Fretless, Waterbound (Indepen- 
dent); Dave Gunning, No More Pennies (Wee House 
of Music); Madison Violet, The Good In Goodbye 
(High Romance); Jory Nash, Little Pilgrim (Thin Man 
Records) 

New Discoveries: Coco Love Alcorn, Family of the 


Year, The Fretless 


James Keelaghan: Artistic director, Georgian Bay 
Folk Society: Agnostic Phibes Rhythm and Blood 
Conspiracy, Campfire Tales (S.A.P. Recordings); Jon 
Brookes, Delicate Cages (Borealis); Rose Cousins, 

We Have Made A Spark (Outside Music); Maria Dunn, 


Piece By Piece (Independent); Lemon Bucket Orkestra, 


Lume Lume (Fedora Upside-Down); Karine Polwart, 
Traces (Hegri Music); Vishten, Mosaik (Independent); 
White Buffalo, Once Upon A Time In The West (Uni- 
son); LP, Into the Wild (Warner Bros.); Royal Wood, We 
Were Born to Glory (Independent) 

New Discoveries: The Claytones, Lake Street Dive, 


Lemon Bucket Orchestra 


Patrick Langston: Freelance writer, Ottawa Citizen, 
Penguin Eggs, others: Carolina Chocolate Drops, Leav- 
ing Eden (Signature Sounds); John Carroll, Everybody 
Smokes in Hell, (Independent); Iris DeMent, Sing the 
Delta (Flariella Records); Brian Dunn, tvs and radios 
(Independent); Justin Townes Earle, Nothing ’s Going 
To Change the Way You Feel About Me Now (Boodshot 
Records); Dave Gunning, No More Pennies (Wee House 
of Music); Lucy Kaplansky, Reunion (Red House); 
Mumford and Sons, Babel (Universal); Rodriguez, 
Searching for Sugarman (Sony Music Canada); John K. 
Sampson, Provincial (Anti-) 

New Discoveries: Brian Dunn, Sarah Jane Scouten, 


Cassie Taylor 


Roger Levesque: Freelance music writer, Penguin 
Eggs, Edmonton Journal: Antibalas, Antibalas 
(Daptone); Carolina Chocolate Drops, Leaving Eden 
(Nonesuch); Fred Eaglesmith, 6 Volts (Entertainment 
One); Habib Koite & Eric Bibb, Brothers In Bamako 
(Stony Plain); Fela Kuti, Live In Detroit 1986 (Knitting 
Factory); Danny Michel, Black Birds Are Dancing 
Over Me (Six Shooter); Anoushka Shankar, Traveller 
(Deutsche Grammophon); Chris Smither, Hundred 
Dollar Valentine (Signature Sounds); Le Vent Du Nord, 
Tromper Le Temps (Borealis); Martha Wainwright, 
Come Home To Mama (MapleMusic) 

New Discoveries: Rahim AlHaj, Calypso Rose, 


Minor Empire 


Scott Lingley: Freelance music writer: Antibalas, 
Antibalas (Daptone); Andrew Bird, Break It Yourself 
(Bella Union/Mom & Pop); Calexico, Algiers (Anti-); 
Leonard Cohen, Old Ideas (Sony); Dirty Projectors, 
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Swing Lo Magellan (Domino); Justin Townes Earle, 
Nothing’s Gonna Change The Way You Feel About Me 
Now (Bloodshot); Dr. John, Locked Down (Nonesuch); 
Lindi Ortega, Cigarettes & Truckstops (Last Gang); 
Various artists, Next Stop ... Soweto, Vol. 3: Giants, 
Ministers and Makers (Strut); The Walkmen, Heaven 
(Fat Possum) 


New Discoveries: Bahamas, Del Barber, Lindi Ortega 


Sandy MacDonald: Freelance music writer, Halifax: 
Del Barber, Headwaters (Six Shooter); Craig Cardiff, 
Floods and Fires (Maple Music); Rose Cousins, We 
Have Made A Spark (Outside Music); The Deep Dark 
Woods, The Place I Left Behind (WEA International); 
The Fretless, Waterbound (Independent); Old Man Lue- 
decke & Lake of Stew, Sing All About It (Independent); 
Catherine MacLellan, Silhouette (True North Records), 
The Once, Row Upon Row Of The People They Know 
(Borealis), Thom Swift & Keith Mullins, The Wood 
Buffalo Youth Song Project (Independent); Whitehorse, 
Whitehorse (Six Shooter Records) 

New Discoveries: Ben Caplan & the Casual Smokers, 


Keri Latimer, Sagapool 


Jim Marino: Host, Freewheeling Folk Show & 
Smokin’ Bluegrass Show, 93.3 CFMU (cfmu.memaster. 
ca), Hamilton, ON: Del Barber, Headwaters (Six 
Shooter); Barney Bentall, Flesh and Bone (True North); 
Rose Cousins, We Have Made A Spark (Outside Music); 
Amelia Curran, Spectators (Six Shooter); Ariana Gillis, 
Forget Me Not (Independent); Great Lake Swimmers, 
New Wild Everywhere (Nettwerk); Dave Gunning, No 
More Pennies (Independent); Linda McRae, Rough 
Edges and Ragged Hearts (Independent); Jory Nash, 
Little Pigrim (Thin Man); S.G.Sinnicks, The Last Irish- 
man in Corktown (Independent) 

New Discoveries: Dale Boyle, Mark McNeil and Kris 
Rochard, Jeffery Michael Straker 


Arthur McGregor: Artistic director, The Ottawa 
Folklore Centre: Rik Barron, Speechless, (Independent); 


Michael Jerome Brown, The Road Is Dark (Borealis) 
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Lenord Cohen, Old Ideas (Columbia); James Hill, Man 
with a Love Song (Borealis); Red Horse, Red Horse 
(Rod House Records); Mary Jane Lamond and Wendy 
Macisaac, Seinn (Turtle Music); Jory Nash, Little 
Pilgrim (Thin Man Records); Stan Rogers, Fogarty’s 
Cove (Borealis); Sean Tyrrrell, Rising Tide (Longwalk 
Music); Sneezy Waters, Sneezy Waters, (Independent) 


New Discoveries: Brent Mason, Greg Kelly. 


Ian Menzies: Music industry consultant, programmer 
at JazzY YC: Ry Cooder, Election Special (Nonsuch); 
Rose Cousins, We Have Made A Spark (Outside); Jerry 
Douglas, Traveler (E1); Gordon Grdina’s Harem, Her 
Eyes Illuminate (Songlines); Danny Michel, Blackbirds 
Are Dancing Over Me (Six Shooter); Anais Mitchell, 
Young Man In America (Wilderland); Mumford & Sons, 
Babel (Glassnote); Nova Lima, Karimba (ESL); On- 
dratropica, Ondratropica (Soundway); Punch Brothers, 
Who's Feeling Young Now (Nonsuch) 

New Discoveries: The Battle of Santiago, Cold 


Specs, The Crackling 


Julie Miller: Concert presenter and radio host, CFLX 
Sherbrooke, QC: The Barra MacNeils, The Celtic 
Colours Sessions (Barra); Rose Cousins, We Have Made 
A Spark (Outside); Dave Gunning, No More Pennies 
(Wee House of Music); Danny Michel, Black Birds Are 
Dancing Over Me (Six Shooter); Jory Nash, Little Pil- 
grim (Thin Man Records); Nicolas Pellerin, Petit Grain 
D’or (Unidisc); Zachary Richard, Le fou (DEP); Oliver 
Schroer and Nuala Kennedy, Enthralled (Borealis); Le 
Vent du Nord, Tromper Le Temps (Borealis); Vishten, 
Mosaik (Independent) 

New Discoveries: Matt Andersen, Matthew McCully; 


Tequila Mockingbird Orchestra 


Monica Miller: Host/producer, How I Hear It, 
CKUA Radio Network: Ba Cissoko, Nimassa (Cristal); 
Rose Cousins, We Have Made A Spark (Outside); Dr. 


John, Locked Down (Nonesuch); Maria Dunn, Piece 


By Piece (Independent); Kathleen Edwards, Voyageur 
(Maple Music); Chilly Gonzales, Solo Piano II (Arts 
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& Crafts); Danny Michel, Black Birds Are Dancing 
Over Me (Six Shooter); A-C. Newman, Shut Down The 
Streets (Last Gang); Whitehorse, The Fate Of The World 
Depends On This Kiss (Six Shooter); Bobby Womack, 
The Bravest Man In The Universe (XL) 

New Discoveries: Jennah Barry, Declan O’ Donovan, 


Of Monsters And Men 


Tony Montague: Music journalist, Georgia Strait, 
JRoots, Penguin Eggs: Calexico, Algiers (Anti-); Ca- 
nailles, Manger Du Bois (Grosse Boite/Sélect); Kevin 
Crawford, Carrying The Tune (BailyO Records); Bob 
Dylan, Tempest (Columbia); Pokey Lafarge, Middle 
of Everywhere (Free Dirt Records); Lo Jo, Cinéma El 
Mundo (World Village); Nicolas Pellerin et les Grands 
Hurleurs, Petit Grain D’Or (Unidisc); Staff Benda 
Bilili, Bouger Le Monde (Crammed); Van Django, Waltz 
In The Shape of a Tree (Independent); Le Vent Du Nord, 
Tromper Le Temps (Borealis) 

New Discoveries: Canailles, Alexandra Robles, The 


Teetotalers 


Tom Murray: Music writer, Edmonton Journal: 
Ariel Pink’s Haunted Graffiti, Mature Themes (4AD); 
Carolina Chocolate Drops, Leaving Eden (Nonesuch); 
Rose Cousins, We Have Made a Spark (Outside) Iris 
DeMent, Sing the Delta (Flariella); Bob Dylan, Tempest 
(Columbia); First Aid Kit, The Lion’s Roar (Red Eye); 
Mount Eerie, Clear Moon (P.W. Elverum & Sun); 
Mountain Goats, Transcendental Youth (Merge); Old 
Crow Medicine Show, Carry Me Back (ATO Records); 
Old Man Luedecke, Tender is the Night (True North 
Records) 

New Discoveries: Jom Comyn, Jessica Jalbert, 


Rodriguez 


David Newland: Editor-in-Chief, Roots Music Cana- 
da: The Bills, Yes Please (Independent); Rodney Brown 
with the Thunder Bay Symphony Orchestra, Songs of 
Fort William (Starsilk Records); Christa Couture, The 
Living Record (Independent); Nancy Dutra, Time Will 
Tell (Independent); Evening Hymns, Spectral Dusk 
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(Shuffling Feet Records); JP Hoe, Mannequin (Inde- 
pendent); Graydon James & the Young Novelists, Jn 
The Year You Were Born (Independent); Linda McRae, 
Rough Edges & Ragged Hearts (42 RPM); Jory Nash, 
Little Pilgrim (Independent); Oliver Swain, Jn A Big 
Machine (Independent) 

New Discoveries: Jean-Paul De Roover, Lindsay 


Ferguson, Oliver Swain 


Rob Oakie: Executive director, Music PEI: Blackie 
and the Rodeo Kings, Kings and Queens (True North); 
Sam Carter, The No Testament (Captain); Rose Cousins, 
We Have Made A Spark (Outside Music); Jerry Douglas, 
Traveler (Entertainment One); Dennis Ellsworth, 

Dusk Dreams (Busted Flat); Gypsophilia, Constella- 
tion (Forward Music); Old Man Luedecke, Tender Is 
The Night (True North); Tim O’Brien, O’Brien Party 
of 7, Reincarnation (Howdie Skies Records); Iarla 
O’Lionaird, Foxlight (Real World); Punch Brothers, 
Ahoy (Nonesuch); Dan Walsh, Same But Different 
(Rookesmere Records) 


New Discoveries: Sam Carter, John Smith, Dan Walsh 


Sue Panning: Artistic director, Canmore Folk Music 
Festival, Heritage Day long weekend: Avett Brothers, 
The Carpenter (Republic); Del Barber, Headwaters (Six 
Shooter); Bahamas, Barchords (Universal Republic); 
Brandi Carlile, Bear Creek (Columbia); Kim Churchill, 
Detail of Distance (Indica); Dala, Best Day (Compass 
Records/Maple Music); David Myles, Into the Sun 
(Little Tiny Records); Old Man Luedecke, Tender Is 
The Night (True North); Rosie Burgess Trio, Before I 
Set Sail (Payne Street Records); Whitehorse, The Fate 
of the World Depends on This Kiss (Six Shooter) 

New Discoveries: Carrie Elkin, Mike Farris, Lang- 


horne Slim 


Tom Power: Musician, broadcaster, host of Deep 
Roots, cbc.ca: Duane Andrews and Dwayne Cote, 
The Empress (Independent); The Avett Brothers, The 
Carpenter (Independent); Del Barber, Headwaters (Six 
Shooter); Kathleen Edwards, Voyageur (MapleMusic); 


Old Man Luedecke, Tender is the Night (True North): 

Punch Brothers, Who’s Feeling Young Now? (Warner); 

Father John Misty, Fear Fun (Sub Pop); John K. 

Samson, Provincial (Anti-); Sheesham and Lotus, More 

Hokum with Sheesham and Lotus and Son (Indepen- 

dent); Sara Watkins, Sun Midnight Sun (Nonesuch) 
New Discoveries: Father John Misty, Gabrielle 


Papillion, The Staves 


Steve Pritchard: Roots radio programmer, CIUT 
Radio, Toronto, www.ciut.fm: Andrew Collins, Cats 
and Dogs (Independent); Cris Cuddy, Diamond Shine 
(Independent); Hard Ryde, Composed (Independent); 
Old Man Luedecke, Tender Is The Night (True North); 
Annie Lou, Grandma’s Rules For Drinking (Indepen- 
dent); Catherine MacLellan, Silouette (True North); The 
Once, Row Upon Row of the People They Know (Bo- 
realis); Corin Raymond, There Will Always Be A Small 
Time (Independent); The Slocan Ramblers, Shaking The 
Acorns Down (Independent); The Spinney Brothers, 
Memories (Mountain Fever Records) 

New Discoveries: Annie Lou, Ric Barron, The 


Dardenelles 


Tim Readman: Musician, songwriter and Penguin 
Eggs contributor: Altan, Gleann Nimhe — The Poison 
Glen (Compass Records); Joy Dunlop and Twelfth 
Day, Fiere (Orange Feather Records); Maria Dunn, 
Piece By Piece (Independent); Nuala Kennedy, Noble 
Stranger (Compass Records); Tom Lewis, Poles Apart 
(Self-Propelled Music); Annbjgrg Lien, Khom Loy 
(Compass Records); Rachel Newton, The Shadow Side 
(Shee Records); The Outside Track, Flash Company 
(Lorimer Records); Solas, Reunion — A Decade of Solas 
(Re-issue) (Compass Records); Sprag Session, Sprag 
Session (Independent) 

New Discoveries: BettySoo, Renato Borghetti, Los 


Pinguos 


Mike Regenstreif: Music journalist (Sing Out! 
Magazine, Ottawa Jewish Bulletin, frrb.blogspot.com, 


The Forward) and broadcaster: Eric Bibb, Deeper in the 
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Kennedy 


Well (Stony Plain); Leonard Cohen, Old Ideas (Colum- 
bia); Maria Dunn, Piece By Piece (Distant Whisper); 
Bob Dylan, Tempest (Columbia); Woody Guthrie, 
Woody at 100 (Smithsonian Folkways); Kim & Reggie 
Harris, Resurrection Day (Appleseed); Anne Hills, The 
Things I Notice Now (Appleseed); Lucy Kaplansky, 
Reunion (Red House); Kathy Mattea, Calling Me Home 
(Sugar Hill); Stan Rogers, Between the Breaks Live/ 
Turnaround (Borealis) 

New Discoveries: Kat Goldman, Cahalen Morrison & 


Eli West, Tequila Mockingbird Orchestra 


Jeff Robson: Host, Tell the Band To Go Home, www. 
tellthebandtogohome.com, and Steel Belted Radio, 
CJUM 101.5 UMFM, Winnipeg: Del Barber, Headwa- 
ters (Six Shooter); Andrew Combs, Worried Man (Coin 
Records); Rose Cousins, We Have Made A Spark (Out- 
side); JP Hoe, Mannequin (Independent); Keri Latimer, 
Crowsfeet and Greyskull (CD Baby); Shannon Lyon, 
Broken Things (Busted Flat); Christina Martin, Sleeping 
With a Stranger (Come Undone); Dale Murray, Dream 
Mountain Dream (Come Undone); Matthew Ryan, /n 
the Dusk of Everything (Independent); Leeroy Stagger, 
Radiant Land (Gold Lake) 

New Discoveries: Andrew Combs, Drew Nelson, 


Melissa Payne 


Mike Sadava: Edmonton-based freelance journalist 
and musician: Basco, Big Basco (Independent); Rodney 
Crowell and Mary Karr, KIN (Vanguard); Sarah Jarosz, 
Follow Me Down (Sugar Hill); John and Roy, Let /t 
Go (Warner); Linda McRae, Rough Edges and Ragged 
Hearts (42 RPM); New Country Rehab, NCR (Indepen- 
dent); Darrell Scott, Long Ride Home (Full Light); J.R. 
Shore, State Theatre (Independent); Andy Statman, Old 
Brooklyn (Shefa Records); Suzie Vinnick, Me 'n’ Mabel 
(Independent) 

New Discoveries: Jackstraw, July Talk, Terry 


McLeish 


Jason Schneider: Roots editor, Exclaim!; co-author 


of Have Not Been the Same: the CanRock Renaissance 
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Beth Orton 


“Rowe, with his voice the way it is, like the sound of an anvil or t 
car hitches crashing into one another when the engine decides to 
short, sounds like Zeus delivering messages to us” 
- Daytrotter 


= MILK CARTON KI 


“The Milk Carton Kids transport with heartbreaking understatem 
Extraordinary musical facility, both vocal and:on vintage guita 
meets humor, smarts and style on an otherwise ordinary stage! 


- Huffington Post 


" 


1985-95 (ECW Press): Alabama Shakes, Boys & Girls 
(ATO); Calexico, Algiers (Anti-); Gary Clark Jr., Blak 
And Blu (Warner); Dr. John, Locked Down (Nonesuch) 
Bill Fay, Life Is People (Dead Oceans); Lee Fields & 
The Expressions, Faithful Man (Truth & Soul); Lam- 
bchop, Mr. M (Merge); Mark Lanegan, Blues Funeral 
(4AD); Corb Lund, Cabin Fever (New West); Jack 
White, Blunderbuss (Third Man/Sony) 
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New Discoveries: Jerry Leger & The Situation, 


Eamonn McGrath, Tarantuela 


les siemieniuk: General manager, Calgary Folk Mu- 
sic Festival: Del Barber, Headwaters (Six Shooter); Bill 
Bourne, Song from a Gypsy Caravan (True North); Coal 
Creek Boys, Hard At It In Old Town (Independent); 
Cold Specks, / Predict A Graceful Expulsion (Arts & 
Crafts); Leonard Cohen, Old Ideas (Columbia); John 
Wort Hannam, Brambles and Thorns (Borealis); Lindi 
Ortega, Cigarettes & Truckstops (Last Gang); John K 
Sampson, Provincial (Independent); Bruce Springsteen, 
Wrecking Ball (Columbia); Frank Turner, Last Minutes 
Lost Evenings (Epitaph) 

New Discoveries: Coal Creek Boys, Cold Specks, 
Lindi Ortega 

/ 

Lyle Skinner: Host/producer, Prairie Ceilidh, CKJS 
Radio 810, Winnipeg, MN: Altan, Gleann Nimhe (Com- 
pass); The Barra MacNeils, The Celtic Colours Sessions 
(Barra); Breabach, Bann (Independent); The Chieftains, 
Voice Of Ages (Concord / Hear); Ennis, The Fortunate 
Ones (Independent); Nuala Kennedy, Noble Stranger 
(Compass); Mary Jane Lamond & Wendy Maclsaac, 
Seinn (Turtlemusik); Cara Luft, Darlingford (Blue Case 


Tunes); Le Vent Du Nord, Tromper Le Temps (Borealis); 


West Of Eden, Safe Crossing (West Of Music) 
New Discoveries: Saor Patrol, Sketch, The 


Young’ Uns 


Carolyn Sutherland: Artistic director, Shelter Valley 
Folk Festival, Grafton, ON, www.sheltervalley.com: 
artistic director, YogaSong: Bahamas, Whole Wide 
World (Nevado Records); Del Barber, Headwaters (Six 
Shooter); Justin Townes Earl, Nothing’s Gonna Change 
The Way You Feel About Me Now (Bloodshot); No More 
Pennies (Wee House of Music); Nuala Kennedy, Noble 
Stranger (Compass); Catherine MacLellan, Si/houette 
(True North); Dan Mangan, Oh Fortune (Arts and 
Crafts); James Vincent McMorrow, Early in the Morn- 
ing (Vagrant Records); The Once, Row Upon Row of the 
People They Know (Borealis); Whitehorse, The Fate of 
the World Depends On This Kiss (Six Shooter) 


New Discoveries: Amanda Bon 


Doug Swanson: Copy editor/writer, Penguin Eggs: 
Annie Lou, Grandma’s Rules For Drinking (Inde- 
pendent); Carolina Chocolate Drops, Leaving Eden 


(Nonesuch); Jerry Douglas, Traveler (eOne); John Wort 
Hannam, Brambles and Thorns (Borealis); The Honey 
Dewdrops, Silver Lining (CD Baby); Lucy Kaplansky, 
Reunion (Red House); Old Crow Medicine Show, Carry 
Me Back (ATO Records); Owls By Nature, Everything 
Is Hunted (Independent); The Trishas, High, Wide & 
Handsome (Independent); Whitehorse, The Fate Of The 
World Depends On This Kiss (Six Shooter) 

New Discoveries: The Blue Warblers, Owls By 


Nature, The Trishas 


Eric Thom: Music writer: The Do Good Assassins, 

ROME (Independent); Rayna Gellert, Old Light: Songs 
From My Childhood & Other Gone Worlds (StorySound 
Records); Susan Greenbaum, This Life (Greentree/ 
Compass Records); Jim Henman, Same Old Feeling 
(Independent); Rick Holmstrom, Cruel Sunrise (M.C. 
Records); Lucy Kaplansky, Reunion (Red House); 
Paul Thorn, What The Hell ls Going On? (Perpetual 
Obscurity Records); Roy Trevino, Roy Trevino (Trou- 
badour Records); 24 Pesos, When the Ship Goes Down 
(Ourgate Records); Loudon Wainwright III, Older Than 
My Old Man Now (Story Sound Records) 

New Discoveries: Josienne Clarke & Ben Walker, 


Robyn Dell’ Unto, Trent Severn 


Richard Thornley: Reviewer, Penguin Eggs: 
Antibalas, Antibalas (Daptone); Carolina Chocolate 
Drops, Leaving Eden (Warner); Annabelle Chvostek, 
Rise (Borealis); The DBs, Falling Off the Sky (Bar/ 
None); Kathleen Edwards, Voyageur (Universal); 
Heritage Blues Orchestra, and still I rise (Sony); Jagwa 
Music, Bongo Hotheads (Crammed); The Jon Spencer 
Blues Explosion, Meat and Bone (Sony); Mary Jane 
Lammond & Wendy Maclsaac, Seinn (Turtlemusik); 
Lau, Race the Loser (Reveal) 

New Discoveries: Dustin Bentall and the Smokes, 


JD McPherson, Shovels & Rope 
Jan Vanderhorst: Host, Just Us Folk, Country 1380, 


Brantford, ON / 100.7 The Breeze, Winnipeg, MN: Matt 
Andersen, Coal Mining Blues (Busted Flat Records); 
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J.P. Cormier, Somewhere In The Back Of My Heart 
(Flash Publishing); Ennis, The Fortunate Ones (Inde- 
pendent); David Essig, Rolling Fork To Gallows Point 
(Watershed Records); Dave Gunning, No More Pennies 
(Wee House of Music); Cara Luft, Darlingford (Blue 
Case Tunes); John McEuen, McEuen Sessions (Blue 
Moon Recordings); Jory Nash, Little Pilgrim (Thin Man 
Records); Steep Canyon Rangers, Nobody Knows You 
(Rounder Records); Suzie Vinnick, Live At Bluesville 
(Independent) 

New Discoveries: The Claytones, Joe Crookston, 


Dry Bones 


Eric Volmers: Entertainment writer, Calgary Herald; 
freelancer, Penguin Eggs: Leonard Cohen, Old Ideas 
(Columbia); Cold Specks, J Predict a Graceful Expul- 
sion (Mute/EMI); Cowboy Junkies, The Wilderness 
(Latent); Kathleen Edwards, The Voyageur (MapleMu- 
sic Recordings); Nora Jones, ... Little Broken Hearts 
(Blue Note, EMI); Corb Lund and the Hurtin’ Albertans, 
Cabin Fever (New West); Sinead O’Connor, How About 
I Be Me (And You be You)? (One Little Indian); Lindi 
Ortega, Cigarettes & Truckstops (Last Gang Records); 
Rae Spoon, / Can't Keep All of Our Secrets (Saved By 
Radio); Bruce Springsteen, Wrecking Ball (Columbia) 

New Discoveries: Cold Specks, Dennis Ellsworth, 


Ralph Boyd Johnson 


Terry Wickham: Producer, Edmonton Folk Music 
Festival: Amadou and Mariam, Folila (Because/None- 
such); Cold Specks, J Predict A Graceful Expulsion 
(Arts and Crafts); Rose Cousins, We Have Made A 
Spark (Outside Music); Jerry Douglas, Traveler (En- 
tertainment One); Dr. John, Locked Down (Nonesuch); 
First Aid Kit, The Lion’s Roar (Wichita Recordings); 
Lindi Ortega, Cigarettes and Truckstops (Last Gang); 
Mighty Popo, Gakondo (Borealis); Bonnie Raitt, 
Slipstream (Redwing); Trampled By Turtles, Stars and 
Satellites (Six Shooter Records) 

New Discoveries: Cold Specs, Kate Miller-Heidke, 


James Vincent Morrow 


Michael (A Man Called) Wrycraft: Album designer, 
festival emcee, concert curator: Del Barber, Headwaters 
(Six Shooter); Annabelle Chvostek, Rise (Borealis); 
Maria Dunn, Piece By Piece (Outside Music); Dave 
Gunning, No More Pennies (Wee House of Music); 
Bruce Guthro, Celtic Crossing (Ridge); Keri Latimer, 
Crowsfeet and Greyskull (CD Baby); Ivy Mairi, No 
Talker (Latent Recordings); Scott McCord, Scott 
McCord & The Bonafide Truth (Bonafide Tunes); Jory 
Nash, Little Pilgrim (Thin Man Records); Scarlett Jane, 
Stranger (Independent) 

New Discoveries: QuiQue Escamilla, The Pep Tides, 


Stray Birds. 
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Grammy Award-winning world music 
wunderkind Alex Cuba lives ina 
small town in rural British Columbia. 
While he includes Ron Sexsmith and 
Nellie Furtado as past collaborators, 
his wonderful new solo album leaves 
our Lark Clark smitten. 


lex Cuba is one savvy dude. His 
& steady rise to popular acclaim 

4. JAhas been staked out on his own 
terms, a rare achievement in the music 
business, yet with each recording he has 
claimed new territory, both stylistically and 
emotionally. 

Alex: sings in Spanish; writes like a folk- 
singer but sings like a rocker; plays lead 
guitar with a bass player’s technique; writes 
sweet, even happy, lyrics. 

Alex doesn’t: live in Toronto; live in 
America; run in “world music” circles: sing 
much English. 

“It’s been hard to convince the music 
industry in Canada,” says Alex. “I’m not a 
museum piece. There are people who say, 
because of your background, you should do 
a certain thing. It keeps you exotic.” 

And that’s not what Alex wants to be. His 
musical journey has been an effort to be 
recognizable but not typical. Cuban—but 
definitely not exotic. 
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Alex began performing as a child with 
a family band organized by his father. He 
was assigned to the bass, while brother 
Adonis was given the role of lead singer. 
Following their move to British Columbia 
in 1999, the Puentes Brothers released their 
first Canadian album, Morumba Cubana. 
The Brothers’ straightforward approach to 
Cuban music attracted a Juno nomination 
and the stirrings of a following. In the wake 
of Buena Vista Social Club’s popularity and 
Canadians’ mild vengeance of being able 
to travel where Americans are forbidden, 
northerners were eager to have Cubans of 
their own. 

“T like Canada,” Alex declares unabash- 
edly and frequently. “This is a place that’s 
wide open and you can find something new. 
I’m acreator. Nobody sounds like me.” 

Why would Alex leave Cuba, a place 
where national identity is synonymous 
with music? Alex replies, “I knew I had 
a universal soul. Without fame the Cuban 
people wouldn’t understand what I’m 
doing. But now that I’ve got fame, they say, 
‘Oh yeah’.” 

After the first album, the brothers parted 
musical company, with Adonis heading 
down to L.A. seeking more Latin pastures 
and Alex embracing a determinedly Ca- 
nadian trek. Humo de Tabaco, Alex’s first 
solo album, resonated with songwriting that 
sounded Cuban but somehow had a Canadi- 
an sensibility. It also had Ron Sexsmith on 
it, the two singers bringing out each other’s 


romantic qualities. Buena Vista Social Club 
was nowhere to be heard. 

Thinking back to that album, Alex says, 
“When I told my father I was going to be 
singing on the album, he told me to leave 
the singing to my brother.” But Alex was 
writing a profusion of songs, all designed 
for himself, not the Brothers. Around this 
time he also switched from bass to lead gui- 
tar, and within a short time he was charging 
into high gear on his Gibson ES355. Alex 
was becoming a rock star. 

If you understand a bit of Spanish, you 
can imagine being loved by Alex Cuba. 
Perennially embracing the bursting energy 
of new love, his lyrics flow with delightful 
poetry. Here’s a sample from Suspiro En 
Falsete, a song on the latest album: “The 
sounds of your mouth go from the sky to 
the sea, rest on corals to give me a sign, 
returning to the sky like a rocket in a lunar 
eclipse. I sigh in falsetto.” 

Gulp! 

Where does this intensity come from? “TI 
started from a place of powerful love and 
it has become the most unbelievable thing. 
My woman believes in me 3,000 per cent. 
I feel the same thing today that I felt when 
I met her.” 

That woman is Alex’s wife with whom he 
has three children. They live in Smithers, BC, 
a small mountain town with two great baker- 
ies, a used book store with coffee and home- 
made soup, a string of mountain-wear clothing 
stores, perched in a fantastically beautiful 
setting, a mini-Banff without crowds. 

“The best decision I made when I came 
to Canada was to move to Smithers. My 
wife’s family is there. My children live in a 
community, their school is great.” 

Alex’s community involvement hit a 
new high when the local art teacher had 
the kids create effects on a photo of Alex’s 
nimbus-like Afro in silhouette. Versions of 
Alex with plaid hair or radiating vortices 
showed up on store windows all over 
downtown Smithers and on Facebook. The 
melee upside Alex’s head generated more 
than 90 images, which Alex decided to use 
as the cover of the new album, Ruido en el 
Sistema (Static in the System). 

Co-writing and recording with Nellie 
Furtado in 2009 had brought high-profile 
success for Alex. His duet with her, Mi 
Plan, became the title track of her album, 
hitting No. 1 on the Latin Billboard chart 


“Creativity comes from a divine 
place of openness.” — Alex Cuba 


and scoring a Latin Grammy. World-wide 
release on the Universal label garnered 
enthusiastic fans throughout Europe and 
in Japan for Alex, followed by a Latin 
Grammy for Best New Artist. During the 
same period, his own self-titled CD was 
nominated for a Grammy in the Latin Pop 
category. 

“This time I knew I had to come up with 
something even better. What I want to do 
is make music that has substance, so that 
years from now you can still listen to my 
songs. I’m accessible but I’m doing my 
own thing.” 

Alex chose to work again with Joby 
Baker (The Bills; Marc Atkinson Trio; 
Rachelle Van Zanten) from Victoria, who 
had produced and played on his previous 
album, Agua del Pozo. “Joby is so good 
in the studio. My music speaks to him. He 
shows different possibilities to me. I say, 
“Yeah, I like this, I don’t like that one’. He 
can create so many different sounds.” 

Ruido En El Sistema starts gently, with 
anew sound we haven’t heard from Alex 
before. Whispering vocals swing with 
ease punctuated by acoustic guitar. Sin Un 
Porque brings in a horn section recorded 
separately at Egrem Studios in Havana, 


with jazz harmonies spreading like melting 
butter. Por Donde Vas sounds like a Beatles 


melody with psychedelically optimistic 
lyrics (“...Launch your own arrow, the 


universe is as big as your faith. If you don't 
see it, Sing with me, and I will give you the 


dream.”). 

“Every song comes to me as a message. 
[ma sponge to the universe. Creativity 

: comes from a divine place of openness. 

| “When I’m sad or upset I’m like every 

| human being, I have these things, too. At 
that time, I hate the guitar. Then I don’t 

: write music. When I feel positive, I love 

| pencils. 

| “My songs go beyond language. I don’t 


Stay with a niche. Beautiful songs speak to 


the whole world.” 


Maybe you like a little more angst in your 


music. Or maybe you think people from 
Cuba should stick to salsa. But Alex Cuba 


doesn’t care about that. “I play any kind of 


music. You should only make music your 
heart is telling you to.” 


Trouble 


A blues duo called The Harpoonist 
And The Axe Murderer obviously 
have a tale or two to tell. Our Jason 
eider starts with their magnif- 
icently raw approach to their latest 


release, Checkered Past. 


Cran 
SC nih 


J ith duos currently dominating 
/ nearly every genre, asking 

¥Y V how they met each other 
almost feels like cocktail party chatter. As 
with real marriages, the most interesting 
stories behind musical marriages are often 
indicative of strength and longevity. Shawn 
Hall and Matthew Rogers, known pro- 
fessionally as The Harpoonist & The Axe 
Murderer, have been together for more than 
a decade but it’s only been since they left 
tongues wagging at the Western Canadian 
Music Awards earlier this year that any real 
attention has been paid to their raw take on 
the blues, captured magnificently on their 
latest album, Checkered Past. 

It’s a gritty mix of chestnuts such as You 
Can’t Judge A Book By Its Cover and Mel- 
low Down Easy with equally rump-shaking 
originals, the result of the pair’s unusual 
sound —perhaps best described as a two- 
man one-man band. Their story becomes 


The Harpoonist & The Axe Murder 


Tubthumping 


even more intriguing when Hall reveals that 
they wouldn’t have started playing together 
at all if it hadn’t been for—of all things—a 
Jamaican pizza parlour in Vancouver. “I 
was fresh out of recording engineering 
school in 2001 and I offered to make a 
radio jingle for this place,” Hall explains. 
“We needed a guitarist and I happened to 
find Matt, who put his part down over the 
Internet. I actually didn’t meet him until a 
few months later. I’m amazed that the ad 
made it on the air, although I never got the 
free pizza I was hoping for.” 

From there, Hall and Rogers struck up a 
long-distance relationship grounded in a 
love of the blues, even though it was large- 
ly unexplored territory for each of them. “I 
played blues harmonica in my high school 
band, but I kind of avoided it during my 
twenties, for good reason,” Hall says. “It’s 
deep, deep shit for white Canadian kids to 
get into. Blues is a part of almost every- 
thing in today’s music, and when two guys 
decide to play it stripped down, there’s no 
smoke and mirrors. We found that we really 
had to work hard, and it took a long time 
for us to feel comfortable and feel that we 
belong in that genre.” 

Under the guise of the Harpoonist 
(borrowed from the famous line in Kris 
Kristofferson’s Me & Bobby McGee) and 
the Axe Murderer (for Rogers’s feral treat- 
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ment of his instrument), the pair’s sound 
puts the emphasis squarely on the songs 
rather than any instrumental gimmickry, 
although Rogers does show off remarkable 
dexterity by playing a makeshift drum kit 
with his feet. It’s led to HAM often being 
lazily compared to the most prominent 
blues-based duos in recent years, the White 
Stripes and the Black Keys, even though 
they are traditionalists at heart. However, 
that doesn’t mean they have ever taken an 
academic approach to blues. “The biggest 
challenge for us is always the amount of 
energy we have to exert during our live 
shows,” Rogers says. 

“We're not the type of band that can do 
anything half-assed and have it come off 
well. It sounds horrible if we don’t give it 
our all. People might not think that because 
we’re sitting down onstage, but playing 
guitar and playing drums with my feet, 
sometimes at the end of a show I’m totally 
winded. Shawn has to deal with the same 
thing with the breath control he needs 
singing and playing harmonica. Most of the 


time we’re sweating by the second song.” 

Rogers admits that the band did start 
out with a more acoustic sound and that 
the evolution to what they captured on 
Checkered Past took years. He took it 
upon himself to catch up to Hall’s knowl- 
edge of blues from the 1920s and *30s, a 
period he says that a lot of aspiring blues 
musicians tend to steer away from. ‘““We 
chose to use that as a starting point for our 
sound and kind of let it grow from there,” 
Rogers says. “The biggest discovery for me 
was probably Mississippi John Hurt. He 
was phenomenal. There was also Big Bill 
Broonzy and Charley Patton. Getting into 
Son House really upped our energy level 
quite a bit as well.” 

The focus on groove is evident through- 
out Checkered Past, their third self-pro- 
duced album, in particular on the original 
material. Hall explains that trial and error 
with their recording process is what even- 
tually brought them to this point, where 
building the songs up from a solid rhythmic 
foundation has become more important 


SS a IR 


than simply capturing a lively performance. 

“Our second record was recorded in three 
days, basically live off the floor, but those 
songs never really worked when we played 
them after that, for whatever reason,” Hall 
says. “This one took a year. We wanted 
a really clever record that worked on a 
lot of levels. We wanted it to be a great 
headphone record, and at the same time 
a great record to drive to. What really 
happened was that we became kind of a 
party band without ever really intending to, 
so we wanted to make a record that tipped 
our hats to the fans who pushed us in that 
direction.” 

Although the Vancouver area has always 
boasted its share of great blues artists, from 
Long John Baldry and the Powder Blues 
Band to Jim Byrnes and David Gogo, 
HAM is clearly bringing something new 
to a scene that Hall describes magnani- 
mously as fragmented. With their WCMA 
triumph now in their back pocket, the pair 
has signed up with Paquin Entertainment as 
their booking agency and is eagerly antici- 
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pating touring the country on a regular ba- 
sis. “We’ve been supporting cats who have 
been supporting us for the past two years or 
so, Steve Kozak and Harpdog Brown, and 
they’ve become almost like older brothers 
for us,” Hall says. 

“I guess what we’ve learned is that there’s 
almost this code of ethics to being a blues 
musician. On one hand, that’s an amazing 
thing, but it also tends to keep it stuck from 
time to time. What I’ve noticed in the past 
eight months is so many new duos, boy- 
friend and girlfriend or whatever, playing 
music totally stripped down to the bone, 
and that’s really encouraging and refreshing 
to me. It’s a rebellion against the entire 
Auto-Tune generation.” 


CKUA Radio ranks as the pre-em- 
inent roots radio station in the 
country. And this hugely vital com- 
munity-supported station has just 
moved into a new, state-of-the-art, 
$17-million building in Edmonton. 
Alan Kellogg provides the spectacu- 
lar details. 


ver its remarkable 85-year run, 

Alberta public broadcaster CKUA 

has traversed more hills and 
valleys than a Tour de France team—and 
without those performance-enhancing drugs. 

For decades a provincial government 
charge buffeted by changing political 
masters, the historic radio network finally 
bottomed out in 1997, literally going off the 
air for a short period. Set adrift by the hard 
right Alberta government of Ralph Klein 
and handed over for transition to a hapless 
political crony, the acknowledged national 
treasure with its world-class library and 
unique programming danced with privatiza- 
tion and chaos until disaster morphed into 
common sense. 

Not without considerable individual 
sacrifice, sweat equity, imagination, dogged 
determination and broad grassroots support, 
the station has not only bounced back but 
has just moved into arguably the most 
impressive —certainly the hippest —radio 
facility in western Canada, if not the nation. 
This unlikely redemptive tale is surely 
among the sunniest in the challenging (!) 


e 
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nelly, host of The Celtic 
Show, and Tom Coxworth, 
host of Folk Routes 


file of North American listener-supported 
public broadcasting of late. 

As CKUA’s call letters suggest, the sta- 
tion began in 1927 on Edmonton’s Univer- 
sity of Alberta campus, one of the country’s 
earliest wireless outlets and Canada’s first 
public broadcaster. Its pioneering ways in- 
cluded the True North’s first programming 
in realms such as poetry, university lectures 
and concert presentations. 

In the years since, through master and 
mandate transformations, cutbacks, periods 
of relatively stable funding, internal and 
external political sturm und drang and the 
odd tectonic shift, the place has somehow 
managed to innovate, rise above, remain 
contemporary without selling its soul. The 
province’s first FM signal originated here, 
and it was the first to live-stream online. 

CKUA’s fare is all-but-unique in the 
nation, and as many Penguin Eggs readers 
know by daily routine, you won’t find a 
better roots music station in the nation. 

The new digs—the reconstructed Alberta 
Hotel on Edmonton’s downtown Jasper Av- 
enue —has been a long time coming, and its 
story is no less dramatic and phoenix-like 
than the station’s. And, as it turns out, 


sports its own roster of firsts as well. 
At its construction in 1903, the Alberta 
was Edmonton’s Victorian jewel and most 


sumptuous lodgings, built a year before the 
town incorporated and two before Alberta 
became a province. The first four-storey 
building in the rough-hewn prairie town, 
which didn’t begin to boom until a decade 
later, it also housed its first elevator. By the 
time it was moved in the 1980s to accom- 
modate the federal government’s Canada 
Place, the Alberta Hotel’s 
storied guest list were long, long gone. 


s glory years and 


Nonetheless, Edmonton city council wise- 
ly took apart the faded Romanesque beauty 
with its trademark turret and cupola and 
placed it in storage. 

Enter stage left former city councillor, 
architect and developer Gene Dub, who put 
the shell back together again along with 
contemporary additions, hoping to trans- 
form the place into a boutique hotel—or, 
for a fleeting moment, — home to Canada’s 
National Portrait Gallery. Not to be. 

On a sunny October morn, CKUA CEO 
Ken Regan offers a tour of the work in 
progress a few days before official move- 
in, picking up the story. 

That there was a pressing need for a new 
home was not in question. As one who 
worked as an announcer-producer for a 
few years in the ’80s, I can report the old 
CKUA building was an (mostly) agreeable 
dump a quarter-century ago. It didn’t get 
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more agreeable over the years. 

Stepping under the gloriously renewed 
trademark cupola hours before the move, a 
weary but pumped Regan offers cheerfully 
that the new world headquarters “basi- 
cally fell into our lap. It was the spring of 
2010 and Gene phoned to sort of show us 
around. It was exciting from the begin- 
ning. Here would be this historic and yet 
completely state-of-the-art landmark with 
an open feel, rich in natural light, bountiful 
space. It just had the right mix of respect 
for history to be our place, to tell our sto- 
ries. It felt right.” 

Right, then. The vibe and the promise — 
not to mention the gorgeous vistas on Ed- 
monton’s fabled river valley and its urban 
cityscape — was perfect. All that remained 
was finding the money, convincing boards, 
pitching funders, waiting out the wait. 

Piece of cake. Not. 

Somehow, the will was there, the fates 
intervened and the hard work paid literal 
dividends. CKUA bought the building from 
Dub for $12.5 million. The architect bought 
the station’s old building. Meanwhile, the 
City of Edmonton and province of Alberta 
ponyed up $5 million each. Provincial 
bankers ATB arranged for a mortgage under 
a new initiative for not-for-profits. Final 
building costs are expected to top $17 mil- 
lion. Needless to say, a far-reaching capital 
campaign is underway. Space will be leased 
to compatible tenants. 

“They all saw this project as a great fit for 
us becoming the gateway to the city’s down- 
town arts district, as a source of pride.” 

Regan is a native of Sudbury, ON, with 
a long resume in broadcasting, including 
various stints at CBC locations. This is his 
second inning at CKUA, returning from 
a west coast job with the U.S. Discovery 
Channel to help pick up the pieces at 
CKUA following meltdown. 

“Tt was irresistible. It’s more a vocation here 
than a job for many of us. You have a real 
sense of obligation and responsibility. About 
the only thing I miss is the mountains.” 

Walking past workers through the sunlit 
floors, some rooms and studios almost 
finished, others a jumble, Regan underlines 
myriad opportunities for public interac- 
tion, including concert spaces, a leased 
street-level bar and restaurant, meeting 
rooms, the lot. The station’s famous mas- 
Sive library and archives will finally have a 


deserving, safe home while broadcast and 
recording rooms are first class. 

Impressive —even incredible to some of 
us—as the built environment is, Regan re- 
minds that all of it is in aid of, well ... art. 

“It’s about the programming and the peo- 
ple who make and support it. People that 
listen to us love music, in particular roots 
music. We present a broad spectrum— 
blues, folk, rock, R&B, traditional country 
and beyond. It’s the foundational elements 
found in many kinds of music that give us 
the flexibility. Listen for a bit and you’ll 
find something you really like. You’ll find 
the links to other music. 

“Our on-air people have virtually total ar- 
tistic freedom. The only thing we ask is for 


them to avoid the gratuitous, the misogynist. 


To exercise respect and common sense.” 
Of course, the latest entry in the CKUA 
logbook is anything but a cinch. Assuming 

debt and maintaining robust staff levels 
carry a serious cost. That said, to its many 
listeners across Alberta and around the 
world, it’s a gamble worth taking for a 
trusted musical compadre. 

Regan: “Things will sound better but the 
programming won’t change. We have a 
passion for music shared by our audience, 
and we are bound and connected. This is a 
place that refused to die and agreed to take 
risks, very much in the Alberta DNA. 


MonkeyJunk 


Tubthumping 
Monkey Business 


Nurtured by a flourishing Ottawa 
blues scene, the award-winning 
MonkeyJunk now rank as one of the 
top blues bands in North America. 
Roger Levesque has a chat. 


he blues always finds a foot- 

hold with each new generation. 

Ottawa’s MonkeyJunk trio brings 
musical friends from a wider spread of ages 
and experience than usual, which may ex- 
plain how they’ve come so far so quickly. 

Get together with the three of them and 
you'll find that their easy banter, mutual re- 
spect and love of the music transcends age 
differences in a way you might expect from 
any group of guys who have already spent 
four eventful years with one another. 

It was the youngest member, lead singer, 
harmonica man, guitarist and keyboard 
player Steve Marriner (now 27), and the 
oldest, lead guitarist Tony D. (S50) who 
came up with the notion to form a two-gui- 
tars-no-bass combo after the examples of 
Hound Dog Taylor, Little Walter and others. 

Drummer Matt Sobb (39) had worked with 
both before so it wasn’t too much of a stretch 
when he was drafted to complete the trio, 
with only a phone message to inform him he 
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in early 2008. 
XX “Some people who knew all of us probably thought this would 
: = never work,” Matt offers, “but there’s a very unique dynamic 
because we come from three different decades, because we 


XX is.a special two-disc set Commemorating acne 
bring different perspectives and different strengths to the band.” 


Great Big Sea’s 20 year recording career. : 
Steve recalls sensing that they had something special from 
| 


the start. 
“We knew after that first gig at Irene’s that something cool 


Disc 1: Pop — Their biggest — 
hits from their pop-oriented 
repertoire 


Disc 2: Folk — Great Big Sea's 
most loved traditional and 
folk songs 


was happening. Within a month the bar was packed and people 
kept coming back to see us every week.” 

Given those casual beginnings no one could have guessed 
that MonkeyJunk would be nominated as Maple Blues Award 


G R ky \ | RB | G S kK \ Best New Artists the following fall, poor they had es 
Plus 5 new songs is a. “ a chance to release a record. Or that a visit to the International 
| Fetes 2 x ¥ ’ Blues Challenge in Memphis in February 2009 would see the 

| edition boxset packed with of of band come a third ou of about a Bundied entrants. Not a BE 

| : Yr start. Then things “kind of blew wide open” as Steve puts it. 
bonus material Aer 

They managed to put out their debut disc Tiger In Your Tank 
| GreatBigSea.com that spring and spent the rest of the year in a round of non-stop 


sills touring before picking up five awards from six nominations in 
the 2010 Maple Blues giveaway including the Entertainer of 


5S LUE RODE oO the Year trophy. Then back in Memphis, the album got them 


the Best New Artist Award in the 2010-Blues Music Awards, 


BLUE RODEO: 1987- 1 993 ' only the second time (after Jeff Healey) that a Canadian act 


had won anything there. 
8 DISC BOX SET The three musicians are happy to credit the support of 
. Ottawa’s blues scene—which has also nurtured names like Sue 
Blue Rodeo 1987-1993 Foley and J.W.Jones—but chemistry also has something to do 
includes remixes and re- 


masters of their classic first 
five albums, as well as demos 
that reveal the true strength 
of the songs. 


with their success. 

“We kind of felt like we had a horseshoe shoved up the band’s 
butt,” Matt jokes. “But we’re already individually well-sea- 
soned musicians so that collective experience helped propel us, 
and for some reason this combination really works well.” 

The release of their second album To Behold on Stony Plain 
Records in late 2011 marked another step in the band’s evolv- 
ing sound and it led to their Juno Award for Best Blues Album 
in the spring of 2012. 


The set also includes a 44 
page booklet with rare 
photos and an essay written 
by Jason Schnieder in which 
the band talks extensively 
and unfiltered about the 


Tiger In Your Tank came together relatively quickly in the 
studio to get out their calling card so the band stuck closer to 
their roots without a lot of tinkering. In contrast, To Behold 


early days, their reaction involved a lot more pre-planning with road-tested tunes as 

to their success and how they turned down an opportunity to work with The Steve observes: 

Beatles engineer Geoff Emerick. “I really prefer the sound because it was done in the studio 
The Blue Rodeo Re-Masters are also available individually. of our producer, Ken Friesen, using a lot more analogue equip- 


ment. We spent about a week in the basement getting all the 


compositions together and recorded those nine tracks in two 
days, adding the lyrics at the end. We took a lot more risks and 
put a lot more of ourselves into this album. Near the end Ken 


aS and I came up with the Hank Williams tune.” 
BlueRodeo.com Williams’s song You’re Gonna Change (Or I’m Gonna 


Leave) is the lone cover, given a new treatment with a wailing 

WA) harmonica and springy guitar chords that take it far beyond its 
country origins. But that’s only a hint at the album’s eclec- 
See tic pace, from soul grooves to darker ballads (like the more 


spontaneous creation Let Her Down) and tracks that benefit 


Wwarnermusic.ca 
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from Steve’s use of the Wurlitzer or the 
Hammond organ. 

Tony D. offers the album’s opening num- 
ber, Mother's Crying (inspired by Robert 
Johnson), as an example of the looser feel 
they hope to keep exploring. 

“It’s always going to sound like the blues 
because that’s how we play but there are 
other influences starting to sneak in there. 
It’s becoming a little more soul and roots 
oriented beyond the straight blues and 
there’s some rock’n’ roll in there, too. I 
grew up with that so I can’t ignore it. But 
I think the blues today is going through 
another change in the way that it changed 
in the 1960s and we’re heading in a new di- 
rection, too. I think we’re trying to achieve 
more of a raw sound.” 

For Tony D. (that’s Diteodoro) the blues 
was “an aching feeling” that first pulled 
him in when he saw some live blues in his 
mid-teens. “I don’t know if I chose it or if it 
chose me. I don’t know how to explain it.” 

He enjoyed a long experience with bands 
in the Ottawa area before MonkeyJunk, and 
Steve now calls him “the godfather of the 
Ottawa scene”. One of those bands includ- 
ed Matt for seven years. 

Matt started a little late, taking up 
drums for fun at 18. He was inspired by 
his younger brother’s band and was soon 
enlisted to drum with that group. 

Steve got into Chuck Berry and Chicago 
blues from seeing The Blues Brothers mov- 
ie. He took up the harmonica at 11 and met 
Tony and Matt when he was 13. 

Catching the trio onstage you see how 
they obviously enjoy working together 
and that spills over into the audience, too. 
While the two guitarists find some tasty 
interactive moments messing with a range 
of instruments, they have also learned to 
compliment each other. As Matt puts it, 
“Steve thinks like a bass player”. 

Steve argues that they have all paid 
enough dues to look beyond the blues. 

“Sometimes there’s this pressure from 
the blues purists that’s bred into you to 
keep carrying the torch for the blues. I had 
a kind of awakening to realize that it’s OK 
to like other kinds of music. There’s still 
that expectation hanging over things when 
we play something more outside the blues 
idiom but I feel confident that whatever 
we come up with will be something true to 
ourselves, something that sounds like us.” 


Fi 
enda Bilili 


Staff | 


Once social outcasts living on the 
streets of one of central Africa’s 
most violent cities, Staff Benda Bilili 
rose to world music prominence. 
This is a story of miracles and won- 
ders told by Tony Montague. 


7" TNhe rise to international stardom 

of Staff Benda Bilili reads like 

a very contemporary version of 
an ancient African miracle tale. Just a few 
years ago the band’s four original musi- 
cians—who are all childhood polio victims, 
and paraplegic—lived rough in central Kin- 
shasa, often sleeping on flattened cardboard 


boxes. 

The teeming capital of the huge and 
turbulent Democratic Republic of Congo 
is a dangerous place for anyone with a dis- 
ability to spend the night in the open. But 
there was little choice for them and other 
handicapés, as they’re known, unable to 
find work. Though the four guitarists were 
fine musicians and singers none could get 
hired to play. So once a week they'd pedal 
their hand-built tricycles to the grounds of 
the city zoo to make music together that 
mixed Congolese rumba and soukous with 
touches of reggae and old-style rhythm and 
blues. Staff Benda Bilili was discovered by 
French cineastes Renaud Barret and Florent 
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Calling 


de la Tullaye in 2005. 

“We rehearsed in the place in Kinshasa 
where the two whites went to eat, and they 
heard us and said, ‘Oh, you guys work 


7909 


really well together’ ,” says drummer Mon- 
tana, one of the band’s three non-paraplegic 
musicians, reached by cellphone in a bus 
taking the band to Boston on its first tour of 
North America. 

“In 2009 they brought us to the Euro- 
ckéennes Festival in Belfort [France]. 
Everything happened from there.” In their 
acclaimed documentary Benda Bilili, 
which premiered at the 2010 Cannes Film 
Festival, the filmmakers caught the extraor- 
dinary culture shock and ecstatic communi- 
cation between the musicians and a western 
audience that knew nothing about the group 
or its origins. 

The handicapés are known for their edu- 
cation, loudness, fearlessness, and powerful 
‘syndicate’, and form the second largest 
group of street people in Kinshasa—out- 
numbered only by the more than 40,000 
sheges, runaway or abandoned children 
who somehow eke out an existence. Many 
sheges benefit from the protection and help 
of handicapés. 

Staff Benda Bilili’s extraordinary secret 
weapon is former shege Roger Landu, who 
in his early teens created his one-string lute, 
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the satonge, from a guitar string, a tin can, and a piece of wood. 

“IT came to know the group in 2003, and grew up with them,” 
the 24 year-old Landu says, given the phone and speaking in 
French with a strong Kinshasa flavour. “They’d all heard about 
Roger, a street kid who lived in the open and played music. I 
appreciated what they did. I hung out with the group and really 
got to know their music.” 

“At one time I had the opportunity to get close to Ricky [Lik- 
abu, leader and singer] to learn from him how I could evolve, 
because it’s our old people who can do this,” says Landu, who 
plays his instrument by tensing the string between the can’s 
drum and a wooden bow inserted in its base, plucking with one 
hand while the other manipulates the bow. 

“He said, ‘Come on, Roger, you need to find the right setting 
for your instrument, the right direction in which to take it’. I 
didn’t expect to hear all the good things that he said. It was 
surprising to me. He said that I’d make it big eventually —to- 
morrow, or the day after. I was happy about that.” 

SBB’s debut album Trés Trés Fort was three years in the 
making. Its recent follow-up, Bouger Le Monde, lives up to the 
punning French title, and is both a call for people to dance and 
shake and a cry for movement and change in the world. 

“The music is even better because of the experiences we 
have had in the past few years,” says Likabu, handed the mic. 
The members of Staff Benda Bilili speak through their music 
and are men of few words—in interviews anyway. Asked how 
things have changed back home for him and the others since 
their extraordinary success, Likabu responds. “It’s changed our 
lives in major ways. We now have a house and a car—and the 
children go to school.” 

Then he laughs, and it’s impossible not to laugh with him. 
The energy and exuberance of Staff Benda Bilili is conquering 
the world. Not even the Buena Vista Social Club’s tale of Cu- 
ban veterans rediscovered can match this transformative story 
of how a group of Congolese paraplegics and social outcasts 
from the streets of Kinshasa became international stars. 

“In the past year we’ ve been everywhere — Australia, New 
Zealand, Nouméa (capital of New Caledonia),” says Montana. 
“We've played in Morocco and Japan. Now I can say we’ve 
really been around the world. We hope to go to South America 
next year to make the people there move and shake. Next 
spring we’re going to be in Europe again. 

“It’s a dream—as the film shows, we’re real optimists. Staff 
Benda Bilili means look beyond appearances in the Lingala 
[language]. Then you see who somebody really is—and then 
you see us the same as you hear us.” 

Fast forward 10 days, and the musicians of Staff Benda Bilili 
are in a club in downtown Vancouver carving deep Congolese 
dance grooves into the rainy night. The frontline comprises 
the four members in their wheelchairs —Likabu wearing dark 
glasses and a trilby, the braided Djunana Tanga-Suele, Coco Ya- 
kala Ngambali, Theo Nsituvuidi—singing in sweet harmonies. 
On one side of the stage stands Kabamba Kabose Kasungo, 
animating the audience —sometimes waving one of his crutches. 
Behind prowls Landu, the Hendrix of the tin can, soaring into 
wild psychedelic solos on his amplified monochord lute. 


Staff Benda Bilili keeps pouring out the 
party music, drawing on pretty much all the 
material from its two albums in the course 
of the evening. The last encore is a repeat 
of Bouger Le Monde and the dancers go 
bonkers one more time to the fast pulse of 
electric bass and Montana’s drums. It’s the 
signature song of a band with a message to 
the world that’s simple, clear, and comes 
straight from the heart of central Africa. 


Taking Trad’ 
To The Streets 


They call themselves Le Trad Com- 
mando— Quebecois musicians orga- 
nizing impromptu traditional music 
sessions on the streets of Montreal 
and beyond. Yves Bernard catches 
up with its frontline troops. 


hey invade public spaces, take 
subway stations hostage, descend 
upon universities, occupy farmers 
markets, penetrate festivals and raid official 
airwaves. They do it joyfully, using tradi- 
tional Quebecois music as their weapon 
of mass tradition. Their actions are filmed 
and broadcast on YouTube. And they are 
making a real impact. Jean Desrochers 
and Véronique Plasse are two of this very 
special project’s organizers. 

“The idea came to us when we were in 
Montreal,” remembers Jean. “We would 
take public transportation and say to 
ourselves that it would be fun if someone 
just started to play traditional music out 
of nowhere. We were also fans of Improv 
Everywhere, the New York group that orga- 
nizes flash mobs doing all kinds of things. 
They create absurd scenes and film them. 
We adapted the idea to traditional music.” 

Jean and Véronique had just discovered a 
way to bring people together while showing 
pride in their roots. One night, they sent out 
emails inviting people to participate in their 
mission. They said, “if we manage to gather 
10 people, we’ll do it”. On Nov. 27, 2009, 
Le Commando Trad is born. Nearly 20 mu- 
sicians descend upon the Papineau metro 
Station. Some of them are well known, oth- 
ers not, but they all remain anonymous for 
the occasion. Five cameramen accompany 


Photo By: Alain Chagnon 


them. The fiddler kicks it off, and then the 
others join in for Reel Bergeville and Reel a 
Jos Cormier on the station’s two platforms. 
A woman laughs, people turn around and 


some of them stop or move to the music as 
they walk. 

“We are traditional artists who want to 
disturb,” states Véronique. “We ended 
up realizing that the project has three 
objectives: to bring the traditional music 
community together around a form of pos- 
itive action that stands out and that draws 
attention to it, to spark the imaginations of 
the people we encounter, and to reclaim a 
place for traditional music. We are super 
conscious of the fact that by playing 
traditional music we are transmitting our 
culture, which is strong and which also 
defines our identity.” 

The idea is to summon the nation’s 
collective spirit in unexpected places, and 
in doing so the group often has precise 
intentions. These intentions can be seen 
in their choice of the Papineau and Lionel 
Groulx metro stations for their missions, as 
they are named after emblematic Que- 
becois historical figures. By performing 
at the Université du Québec 4 Montréal, 
they wanted to claim a place for tradi- 
tional music in the province’s educational 
system: “Besides at the CEGEP de Joliette, 
and a little bit in Drummondville, there is 
practically no place for traditional music 
in Quebec’s educational system,” explains 
Véronique. “There are no programs that 
teach it at the elementary, high school or 
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university levels.” 

Despite this, Le Commando has per- 
formed in many different locations, from 
Mont-Royal Avenue to the heart of Mon- 
treal’s Plateau district, where people played 
along from their balconies or blended into 
the crowd as it travelled to the Jean Talon 
market, where a storyteller eventually 
set up and performed on a picnic table. 

In Quebec City, they performed on the 
Petit Champlain staircase, while in Saint- 
Charles-Borromée the merry band stopped 
in at the Festival Mémoire et Racines. On 
another mission, they criss-crossed five dif- 
ferent festivals from Saint-Marie de Beauce 
to Lafontaine Park in Montreal. 

In some cases, Le Commando has accept- 
ed partnerships with events like La Grand 
Rencontre or Nuit Blanche sur Tableau 
Noir, but they have also refused some pro- 
posals. “If you knew how many invitations 
we have received, especially since the 
videos have been released,” says Véro- 
nique. “A lot of people think that we are a 
street performance group and they want to 
take advantage of our entertainment value. 
But for us, the activist side of what we do is 
very important— we aren’t a tourist attrac- 
tion. We'll never perform simply because 
someone’s hired us. There always has to be 
a message to what we do.” 

The musicians who participate in the mis- 
sions give themselves traditional-sounding 
names: you may find “Ruine-Babine”, “La 
Turlutte” or “Ronfleuse Gobeil” on accordi- 
on; “Nuit blanche” or “le Bedeau de 
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The project has influenced others. In 
Bordeaux, Trad’Escouade has post- 
ed several similar videos. There’s 
also Marée Trad in Britanny, Celtic 
Guerrillas in Vancouver and Folk 
Ambush in Liverpool. All of these 
projects involve artists celebrating 
traditional music in public spaces. 


V’Enfer” on guitar; “Ovila Légaré” or “le 
pére Bacchus” on mandolin; “les Char- 
bonniers”, “la Tuque Bleue”, “la Pitoune 
Boudreault”, “la Déroutée” or “Arthémise” 
on violon and “Monsieur Pointu” on 

banjo. “The nicknames help make it a very 
inclusive project,” explains Jean. “It’s like 
in jam sessions. You can be playing with 
someone who has toured around the world, 
while you have only played in your living 
room.” 


And then there’s “Ours qui tousse” behind 


the camera, also known as Jean-Francois 
Dugas. “He directs the cameras during 
our missions and does most of the editing 
afterwards,” explains Jean. He created a 
wonderful video montage of people around 
the world playing along with Le Comman- 
do Trad during two missions that they did 
at Montreal radio stations. Jean-Francois 
captures people’s immediate reactions, 
while Jean and Véronique receive feed- 
back from viewers after they have seen the 
videos. “People are generally really excited 
about it. The comment that we get the most 
often has to do with the great pride people 
feel. It brings some of them to tears,” Véro- 
nique tells us. 

And the project has influenced others. 
In Bordeaux, Trad’ Escouade has posted 
several similar videos. There’s also Marée 
Trad in Britanny, Celtic Guerrillas in Van- 
couver and Folk Ambush in Liverpool. All 
of these projects involve artists celebrating 
traditional music in public spaces. And 
what’s next for Le Commando Trad? “The 
project’s a little bit on the ice right now, but 
it’s always been like that,” explains John. 
“But even though there currently aren’t any 
missions taking place, we’ve still got to 
get it out there. Once the videos are posted, 
they become timeless. The images are there 
to stay.” The ideas are still flowing and 
other missions will eventually take place. 
But for the moment, Véronique and Jean 
are taking time out in order to take care of 
their five-month-old baby girl. 


The Blue Warbiers actually started 
out playing old-time tunes around 
campfires in Yukon. Twenty years 
later, they eventually made the 

aptly titled album Pretty Good. Doug 
Swanson hears how. 


PP Vhousands of kilometers may sepa- 
2 rate Appalachia and Yukon but the 
i two regions share a pride of place, 
devotion to core values and an appreciation 
of honest effort that shines through in the 
music created there. Kim Beggs and Natalie 
Edelson, as the duo The Blue Warblers, have 
tapped into that kinship with their 2012 
debut album Pretty Good. 

Like their kindred spirits in Appalachia, 
these two fervent Yukoners have embraced 
the simplicity and honesty of old-time 
music, with its accompanying harmonies, 
spare instrumentation and fundamental 
lyrical messages. 

Kim Beggs has been at this music thing 
for some time and she credits her inspira- 
tion to hearing Iris DeMent on CBC Radio 
back at the turn of the century. 

“T had never heard of her or heard her 
before and I was dumbfounded. It just 
made me sit down and ... wonder about the 
future, not necessarily about a music career 
but it just opened up this door inside my 
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heart,” says Beggs, contacted this fall at a 
farmhouse in Denmark while on her solo 
European tour. 

“And I think that it also turned on the 
tap of creativity and from that pointon ,. 
songwriting became more and more of a 
priority. It was her voice and her sincerity 
that just blew me away.” 

Beggs, (vocals, guitar) went on to release 
three solo albums (Streetcar Heart, 2004; 
Wanderer ’s Paean, 2006; Blue Bones, 
2010) to critical acclaim and another is 
imminent. Natalie Edelson (vocals, banjo) 
also has a solo album to her credit, Mayfly 
Days in 2005. This specific musical collab- 
oration was two decades in the making. 

“Natalie and I have been sitting around 
the campfire for 20 years along with lots of 
other very good friends— Kim Barlow and 
Anne Marie Genest and lots of others—and 
I think that’s where we mostly all got our 
start. So we’ve all been sharing voices for a 
really long time and there’s a real comfort 
and deep friendship in that. 

“Natalie is a really fantastic harmony 
singer so I was hiring her quite a bit to 
come on tour with me and support me in 
the Kim Beggs shows. We were finding that 
we were really enjoying old-time music 
(and I wonder if it comes out of being sick 
of our own music and it’s just nice to be 
playing somebody else’s tunes). 

“Last January I felt like going into the 
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studio to record some old-time tunes ... 
and then I thought, “Gee, I wonder if Na- 
talie would be interested in that because 
she has a whole bunch of tunes, too’. So I 
asked her ... and she was totally into it. 

“We really needed to keep the budget 
down because this was kind of more like 
a passion project.... So we thought, ‘Well, 
let’s budget two days in the studio ... and 
then a few hours for mixing and mastering 
and then let’s call it that’. 

“And the best place to record a live- 
off-the-floor album, in my opinion, is a 
place that has a really great engineer and 
great equipment and that place would be 
Old Crow Recording with Bob Hamilton 
as the engineer. So we asked him about 
his availability and he had a few days so 
that’s what we did.” 

On Pretty Good, which has been 
nominated for one Canadian Folk Music 
Award and two Western Canadian Music 
Awards, there are seven public traditional 
arrangements such as Bury Me Beneath 
the Willow and Banks of the Ohio, three 
covers and three strong originals, two 
penned by Edelson and one by Beggs. Jes- 
se Zubot lends his fiddle, Bob Hamilton 
picks mandolin and helps with production, 
and George McConkey plays harmonica. 

Natalie Edelson was tracked down on 
the town square at Sarria, Spain—with the 
cathedral bell ringing in the background— 
three weeks into a hiking tour following 
the Camino Santiago de Compostela, a 
religious pilgrimage route marked by 
signposts and painted arrows on walls, 
sidewalks or even just rocks by the road- 
side. She offered some insight into how 


‘the duo was conceived. 


“The Blue Warblers came out of some 
of the old-timey stuff that Kim liked and 
then different old-timey stuff that I liked. 
There’s a lot of cross over. We both loved 
Hazel Dickens and Alice Gerrard, for 
example, and the music of Appalachia. So 
we just decided to make a recording as a 
duo based on the songs that we loved.” 

Edelson became acquainted with Dick- 
ens and Gerrard in the mid-’90s. 

“I was so struck by how they sang 
together. I hadn’t heard women sing like 
that before. As somebody that has an alto 
voice, it very much resonated with me. 
While I love the higher female voices 
singing together as well, it’s not what I 


bring to this musical world,” she says, 
chuckling. 

“To hear voices like Hazel and Alice 
singing together in that high lonesome, 
coal-mining [style], it sounds as old as the 
hills. | was very moved by that and I felt, 
in a way, it was a bridge to me discover- 
ing and moving into my own voice.” 

Living in a rugged environment helps 
reinforce one’s connection to Mother 
Earth, Edelson believes. 

“A parallel I can see between Appalachi: 
and the Yukon, for me personally, is an 
aspect of proximity to land. A lot of those 
Appalachian songs are about regular life, 
about what it was like to work and live 
near coal mines, those types of things. For 
me in Whitehorse, I live pretty close to the 
land—I live off-grid, I chop wood, I haul 
water, I don’t have electricity. And even 
though certain aspects of my life are quite 
urban, like my other [musical] work, I still 
feel connected to a slower-paced life.” 

And it is that pace of life that has kept 
both Beggs and Edelson rooted in their 
chosen northern home. Edelson explains: 

“Twenty-one years ago when I first 
went up to the Yukon one thing that really 
struck and resonated with me was how 
many people completely loved where 
they were living. That was different from 
where I came from. It’s not just pride 
of place but it’s also a pride of lifestyle, 
where people still take time to grow com- 
munity and ask each other how they are. 
It might not be people you know that well 
but you know enough about them to stop 
in the street and have a conversation.” 

During the long, cold winters there is 
plenty of time for music and conversation. 

“T think the natural crests and troughs, or 
extremes of light and dark, and warm and 
cold, allow for that pace of life. It’s a very 
good pace of life for people who want to 
undertake creative work, regardless of 
whether it’s music or something else.” 

A sophomore album is likely from 
this complementary duo, and Edelson is 
thrilled to have made a connection with 
people through Pretty Good. 

“The music Kim and I make with 
The Blue Warblers does resonate with 
people....I find it exciting, in a way, that 
sometimes when you are finding authen- 
ticity in your own life and expressing that, 
sometimes that does resonate with people.” 


Gynsy Tail Wind 


Sam Lee learned traditional songs at 
the source—from the Travellers and 
Gypsies he sought out around Brit- 
ain. Lee is one of those watch-this- 
space musicians, predicts Ken Hunt. 


ondon-born Sam Lee is on the 

cusp of something. His thankfully 

delayed debut by the name of 
Ground Of-Its Own— thankfully delayed 
since it permitted the mixture to mari- 
nate longer—has worked its voodoo and 
attracted the right sort of attention in the 
media. Ground Of Its Own has had excel- 
lent reviews and he and it have received 
nominations for various awards for 2012 
back home in Blighty. The first overtures 
for European festival work in 2013 are 
already in. 

The image of the well—and its counter- 
part metaphor of the wellspring — figure 
strongly in Europe and beyond when 
talking about traditional folkways. We draw 
from the well. We go to be refreshed or 
replenished. Some people even decorate 
them. Sometimes we go there and find the 
waters polluted or poisoned. Lee’s music 
making gives cause to refocus attention on 
that figurative well. 

One aspect that exercised and energized 
the late Peter Bellamy hugely concerned 
this beast called folk music not feeding on 
itself—for example, revivalist recordings — 
like some folk Ouroboros swallowing 
its own tail. Instead, Bellamy counselled 
learning from source singers. 

Ray Fisher had the wit to take this princi- 
ple one step back and beyond by studying 
with Jeannie Robertson (1908-1975), by 
1960 unscientifically dubbed “the World’s 
Greatest Folksinger”. Likewise, Lee studied 
with her nephew Stanley Robertson (1940— 
2009). Both were members of Scotland’s 
much-intermarried, byname-strewing and 
frequently vilified Traveller society. That 
initial capital is important, for Gypsy and 
Traveller signify and signal different tribes 
of humanity, whereas gypsy and traveller 
suggest lifestyle and/or commercial choic- 
es. While Gypsies and Travellers both had 
superficially similar oral cultures, similarly 
prized song, story and lore, and spoke cants 
overlapping with borrowings, they are peo- 
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meet him and spend time with him, with a 
real traditional singer, with a source singer, 
a tradition bearer to realize that the songs 


ples apart from mainstream society, though 
similarly persecuted and shunned. 

Talking before singing in the Theatre 
Uncut program at the Young Vic in London 
in November 2012, Lee recalls meeting his 
guru and guide: “I arrived in Stanley’s life 
at a really interesting juncture. He had no 
idea that I was a singer, had never heard me 
sing and nobody told him I was a singer.” 
In early 2007 he suffered a heart attack and 
a stroke. “He lost his speech; he was unable 
to walk. In that convalescence he called, 
and sought back to, his ancestors and re- 
connected with the family spirits. Retrieved 
a lot of the songs, a lot of the stories and a 
lot of the lore. And recovered completely. A 
full stay of execution. Came out of it much 
stronger and a much better singer with 


were not dead. 

“Until that point I don’t think I was quite 
convinced it was a living tradition. Every- 
one I’d learned the songs from, and was 
fascinated by, was dead and gone. For the 
first time I saw a song within the oral tra- 
dition in its live state. For me, it made me | 
realize that actually the songs are all alive 
and the invigoration of the song within 
you doesn’t have to come directly from the 
source singer: it can come from anywhere. 
It helped, for me, to unleash that sense of 
continuity, of where each song comes from 
in each person, and the chain.” 

An example of the chain is the collaged 
My Ausheen My Old Shoe on Ground Of 
Its Own. Under the title She’s Only My Old 
Shoes — ausheen, he clarifies, is Traveller 


loads more songs.” 

Acutely conscious of the value of his 
knowledge and with “this new lease on 
life”, he took Lee under his wing and in- 
vited him to Aberdeen. “There was a great 
sense of how to put the song out there, how 
to source it from yourself, how to source 
it from the ancestors. But actually I think, 
more important, what Stanley offered at 
first was the belief in the music. I had to 


cant for ‘old shoe’ — it was one of Rob- 
ertson’s own performances on a private 
cassette tape that he handed Lee in late 
September 2006 at the Musical Traditions 
Club in London. Yet the album’s band 
arrangements brazenly light out into other 
territories in a maybe-yes-maybe-no, post- 
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“The English Folk Revival hasn’t 
really touched me. It’s not music | 
listen to and I go, ‘Oh! Wow!’ Shirley 
Collins | see regularly. She’s like my 
grandma. But she knows as well as 
| do, | don’t listen to her music. It’s 
not my music, it’s not my style.” 

— Sam Lee 


Jim Moray Sweet England kind of way. 
However, the koto ‘exotic guitar’ sonori- 
ties on London Lights on the 2012 London’s 

Calling anthology —not from the Ground 
Of Its Own sessions — still reinforce the 
watchword about the signals you give off. 
Just because you can doesn’t mean that you 
have to... 

“To have learned from Stanley,” he 
reflects, “and subsequently to have learned 
from other traditional singers and spent 
time with them, I feel now as though the 
communication is about giving the audi- 
ence an insight into the journey that the 
song has taken. The song can do the com- 
munication for you. You’re just the vehicle, 


.. Vassal? “Yeah!” he 
splutters. “The vessel and the vassal.” 

His driving influences remain Traveller 
and Gypsy music and culture. The Southern 
English Gypsy singer Freda Black is the 
prime example. “I haven’t spent a minute 
with her that hasn’t been recorded. She’s 
fine with that and it doesn’t change the rela- 
tionship. It’s just something that happens in 
the background.” 

As to the Folk Revival and its effect on 
him, he is candid: “Musically it doesn’t 
inspire me. I don’t listen to the music of the 
Revival. I think the work [documenting and 
collecting] that Hamish [Henderson] and 
Peter Kennedy did is really fascinating, but 
for music of the ’50s and ’60s I’d rather lis- 
ten to other stuff. The English Folk Revival 
hasn’t really touched me. It’s not music I 
listen to and I go, ‘Oh! Wow!’ Shirley Col- 
lins I see regularly. She’s like my grandma. 
But she knows as well as I do, I don’t listen 
to her music. It’s not my music, it’s not my 
style. I look at other places for my musical 
inspiration but I value [the Revival] im- 


the vessel, the... em 


mensely because of thinking, ‘Well, if it 
wasn’t for them, where would I be?’ I’d be 
in an empty world with nothing happening. 
I’m grateful for it but at the same time it’s 
not my church, not my religion.” 

Sam Lee is one of those watch-this-space 
musicians. He is going to be around for a 
long time, for the long term. 
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Great Capers 


Best of pals forever, Mary Jane 
Lamond and Wendy Maclsaac finally 
make a duo album rooted in Cape 
Breton’s Gaelic songs and fiddle 
traditions. Kristin Nord provides the 
kudos. 


here’s been no denying the chem- 

istry between Mary Jane Lamond 

and Wendy Maclsaac, two musi- 
cians who have lit up whatever stage they 
have shared with their artistry and their 
humour. Until now, however, MaclIsaac 
has been content to be an ensemble player. 
Their fine co-produced new album, Seinn, 
(pronounced Shane and translated from the 
Gaelic as “to sing or play a tune”) makes 
their partnership official. 

The impetus for the album came from 
a tour the two embarked upon in 2010. 
Lamond usually travelled with a five or 
six-member band but this time, “I had some 
gigs booked out west and wanted to do 
them with a smaller group backing me up,” 
she said. Maclsaac had been a band mem- 
ber from the mid-1990s when Lamond’s 
voice first took the music world by storm. 
They’d clocked many hours on the road 
and many hours of playing time. 

“On that tour it turned out Wendy and 
I increasingly were splitting the shows 
between fiddle and song. “Afterwards we 
decided we’d like to base an album on that 
approach — and have something we could 
later take on the road.” 

They laid the original tracks with two 
guitarists they worked with regularly, Brad 
Davidge and Seph Peters. Then over the 
next year and a half, the two women began 
to play with their basic material. 

“We'd say to ourselves, ‘Wouldn’t it 
be great if we had so and so on this cut,” 
Maclsaac said, and they set out to recruit 
musicians who make guest appearances. 
Lamond signed up Irish doyennes T and the 
Maggies for the chorus on the Blue Moun- 
tain’s Lullaby the morning after a joint per- 
formance in Ireland. Others players were 
recorded in Scotland, Australia, as well as 
Canada. “We wouldn’t have been able to do 
this even a few years ago,” Lamond said, 
looking back on it. “Thanks to the wonders 
of technology we got what we wanted.” 


Tubthumping 


Mary Jane Lamond & Wendy Maclsaac 


From Maclsaac’s effervescent Yellow 
Coat set, a bracing blast of Cape Breton 
and Irish tunes on the opening track, to 
the modern setting of If You Were Mine on 
the concluding track 12, the album flows 
organically. These two musicians display 
an uncanny knack of either matching the 
emotional content of each other’s playing 
or furthering the musical conversation. 

Over the years Lamond has used her 
background in Celtic studies to plumb 
various archives; and she has turned to a 
number of older Cape Breton Gaelic sing- 
ers to build upon her repertoire. Here she 
showcases a number of rarely performed 
gems—along with a lovely contemporary 
song composed by Brian 6 hEadhra (Anam) 
and Goiridh mac Alasdair Dhighaill (Jeff 
MacDonald), Lamond’s friend and neigh- 
bour. In each offering Lamond searched for 
strong melodies and often equally strong 
rhythms. In The Thief Song, set to great ef- 
fect with jazz pianist Kim Dunn and cellist 
Kevin Fox, her formidable dramatic gifts 
come forward. 

“I’m really a folksinger, with a touch 
of the method actor,” Lamond said, with 


characteristic understatement. 

Maclsaac brings an august pedigree to the 
equation. Reared in the Scots Catholic cul- 
ture of Inverness County, Cape Breton, she 
absorbed the Gaelic inflections of the music 
from Gaelic-speaking grandparents as well 


as the rhythms as a young stepdancer. She 
plays in an old Cape Breton style that has 


hints of the Great Highland bagpipe in its 
embellishments, but from years of touring 
she has been exposed to many other tradi- 
tions as well. In Seinn she steps out from 
under the traditional Cape Breton moniker, 
not afraid to include Irish tunes in her sets 
or to mix up her new compositions with 
Cape Breton standards. She enlists Seph 
Peter’s delicate guitar set to Irish tunings 
on some tracks. She calls on friend Tim 
Edey’s accordion to conjure her young son 
Angus’s encounter with strange sounds in 
their new house. 

Lamond and Maclsaac’s “straight” tracks 
prove equally compelling— whether it’s 
the homage to the valley outside Lamond’s 
Cape Breton window or Maclsaac’s ram- 
bunctious romp (The Angus Blaise set) with 
cousin Ashley and Beolach bandmate Pat- 
rick Gillis that pits three of Wendy’s new 
tunes with two cherished classics. Recorded 
in Maclsaac’s Halifax living room (“with 
my headphones off,” MaclIsaac reports), 
it has all the drive of an Inverness County 
house party. 

Lamond and Maclsaac made decisions 
jointly on everything, whether it was the 
pairing of song and follow-up tune, or de- 
ciding to add Peters’s banjo playing on two 
tracks for texture and colour. 

“It was wonderful to share the burden of 
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the work,” Lamond said. And their collab- 
oration has been spot on; from the moment 
Seinn has gone out the door, “the response 
has been terrific”. 

Joella Foulds, executive director of the 
Celtic Colours Festival, is among the early 
enthusiasts. “I’ve watched these two for a 
long time, and also been waiting for Wendy 
to step out a little from the shadows. People 
in the industry have known for a long time 
what she is capable of, but she’s deeply 
humble. She’s got the whole Cape Breton 
thing—‘you don’t crow about it’.” 

Foulds has just signed the two to headline 
the Cape Breton segment of the Temple Bar 
Traditional Festival in Dublin in January. 
“We'll be building our show around Mary 
Jane and Wendy,” she said, “and then 
heading to Glasgow to perform at Celtic 
Connections.” 

In addition to major gigs in Ireland and 
Scotland, they’ll be performing at the Celt- 
icFest Vancouver in March, Maclsaac said, 
and are setting up tour dates for the west 
coast of the United States to follow. 

“We'll be doing a lot of performing in the 
next year, and I’m really looking forward to 
taking this new material on the road,” Ma- 
cIsaac said. The touring band, in addition to 
Lamond and Maclsaac, will include Peters 
and Cathy Porter, their talented longtime 
percussionist. “One of the things we love 
about touring together is that we all love 
trying new things. It’s going to be a lot of 
fun to see the shows grow and evolve.” 


Sing Out! 


Dave Gunning’s songs give voice 
to the downtrodden and salute the 
pride and values of hard-working 
folks. Sandy MacDonald catches up 
with one of the defining voices of 
Maritime music. 


na lazy Sunday morning, Dave 

Gunning pulls up a chair in a 

Halifax coffee shop to chat. The 
acclaimed Nova Scotia singer/songwriter is 
on his way home to his wife and kids, still a 
couple hours down the highway. Looks like 
he could use the caffeine boost for the next 
leg of the road trip home. 

Gunning and his bass player, Allie 

Bennett, look like a couple of rumpled 


Dave Gunning ” 


long-haul truckers, bleary eyed but happy 
to be heading home after a concert the night 
before in Lunenburg. Nestling the warm 
coffee mug in his hands, Gunning mirrors 
the cover art of his new album, No More 
Pennies (Wee House of Music). 

The affable singer/songwriter is touring 
his new album to appreciative crowds 
across the country. The project is his stron- 
gest and most consistent collection of songs 
yet, pulling together a dozen beautifully 
crafted new tunes, mostly co-writes with 
other prominent Canadian songwriters 
including David Francey, George Canyon, 
Lennie Gallant, Bruce Guthro, Jamie Rob- 
inson, Scottish musician Karine Polwart 
and Pictou County’s Jim Dorie. 

It’s a co-operative creative process that 
suits his personality. 

“] really enjoy co-writing,” says Gun- 
ning, 39. “Writing by myself can be lonely. 
I write better quality songs when I am 
co-writing. I enter into a relationship with 
the co-writer and I don’t want to let my 
partner down—so I think I work harder.” 

Over the years, Gunning has also hun- 
kered down to write songs with James 
Keelaghan, Rose Cousins and J.P. Cormier. 

“I’m fortunate there are so many song- 
writers I admire who are willing to co-write 
with me. To me, they’re just songs and I 
want to do what’s best for the songs.” 

These new tunes are well served. Gun- 


Tubthumping 


ning has emerged over the past 15 years 


as one of the defining voices of East Coast 
songwriting, joining his musical heroes 
Stan Rogers and John Allan Cameron as 
chroniclers of life on the right coast. He 
writes poignantly of the simple joys and 
common struggles many face in Atlantic 
Canada. : ; 
“When I started out doing this, writing 
songs about local stories; I didn’t believe I 
would be able to play outside the Mari- 
times.” 
Now with a 2012 Juno Award (Best Roots 
& Traditional solo album for his John Allan 
Cameron tribute album), a pair of 2011 
Canadian Folk Music Awards and a handful 
of East Coast Music Awards, Gunning is 
garnering national recognition for his stel- 
lar songwriting and charismatic live shows. 
Coal From The Train, co-written with 
Guthro, tells the tale of a hardened railway 
man with a quiet heart of gold, tossing a 
few chunks of coal over the side of the train 
to the poor folks living along the tracks or 
digging a few spare coins from his pocket 
at the liquor store. The tune rumbles along 


~ with a propulsive acoustic bass and percus- 


sion, punched up with banjo. 

Gunning goes searching for the soul of 
frozen pond hockey in A Game Going On, 
co-written with David Francey. The friends 
started the tune at a Celtic Colours Festival 
in Cape Breton but never quite got it fin- 
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ished. The song lay incomplete for years, just scraps of lyric 
and some chords sitting in a notebook. 

“T put the song together for a demo for this record and 
sent it to (Francey) and asked if he’d sing it with me on the 
album. He said sure.” 

Gunning says the frequent co-writes bring a variety to the 
music, offering up different “shades” of his songwriting. His 
easy personality and faith in the power of the songs draw 
others to work with him. 

Gunning also has the luxury of recording tracks at his own 
Wee House of Music studio in Pictou County in northeastern 
Nova Scotia. He enlisted his frequent collaborator Jamie 
Robinson to produce—the pair has done six albums together 
and has the recording process down pretty cold. 

“We’re long past that awkward first-date stuff,” laughs Gun- 
ning. “We just roll up our sleeves now and get to work.” The 
years collaborating have forged an understanding that if a song 
isn’t clicking in the studio, they don’t hammer away at it. 

Robinson is an unsung musical force in Atlantic Canada, an 
A-list sideman for Jimmy Rankin, The Rankin Family, Rita 
MacNeil, Bruce Guthro, Lennie Gallant, Deric Ruttan and 
Cutting Crew. 

Gunning envisaged a warm, rootsy sound for this project, 
with upright bass, frailing banjo, mandolin and lots of warm 
acoustic sounds. Robinson’s production and accompaniment 
on guitar, mandolin, banjo and keys provides an intimate 
setting for Gunning’s earnest voice. 

“That’s the earthy acoustic sound a lot of my supporters like 
who come out to my live shows. And it’s the sound that I like.” 

One of the standout tracks from the new album is These 
Hands, a co-write with his boyhood pal George Canyon. The 
pair grew up together in rural Pictou County, long before 
Canyon had taken his stage name. 

“That song used to be a different song called Some Hands,” 
recalls Gunning. “George recorded it but it was a love song 
and didn’t really suit what I do. I had watched a Pete Seeger 
documentary after playing the Windsor Folk Club and was so 
moved by it that I really got into Seeger’s music for a while.” 

Gunning revisited the song and changed it to something 
that would suit his style better, “more of a call to action, Pete 
Seeger-style tune that could be sung in a crowd. 

“Everyone wonders if they are on the right track, if there’s 
more they could be doing,” explains Gunning. “And that 
song asks that basic question.” 

To celebrate the inspirational message of the song, he has 
written a companion children’s book called These Hands, 
with illustrations by Nova Scotia musician Meaghan Smith. 
Proceeds from the book are being donated to the IWK Chil- 
dren’s Hospital in Halifax. 

The lanky musician lives in rural Nova Scotia with his 
school teacher wife Sara and three young sons, with deep 
roots in the region and an appreciation for the heritage of 
his people. Over the course of seven studio albums he has 
penned a canon of songs that trumpet the pride and values of 
hard-working folks of the east coast. Those values just come 
naturally to the well-grounded musician. 


“T just know what I know,” shrugs Gunning. 
“T grew up there and still live there now. 

“One thing I love about living in a place 
you grew up is that you’re not gonna bull- 
shit the old people who watched you grow 
up. They’ve known me since I was a little 
kid. Now I play 200 shows a year and a lot 
of those people I see in the grocery store 
don’t even know I’ve left town! 

“That keeps a person grounded.” 


Curran Affairs 


Three years after Hunter Hunter 
earned Amelia Curran a Juno for 
Roots and Traditional Album of the 
Year, she returns to the fray with a 
new disc, Spectators. David McPher- 
son sits down for a catch-up. 


olk music fits Amelia Curran fine, 

thank you very much, even if her 

records don’t always fit neatly into 
this box. 

“You would have to drag me kicking and 
screaming from the folk world,” she says. 
“That’s where I am self-identified. That 
doesn’t mean my music will always be 
strictly ‘folk music,’ but I hope that even if 
I started rapping I would still be welcome.” 

I meet the folkie at Six Shooter Records’ 
office in downtown Toronto, located a song 
away from the Queen Street strip home to 
such venerable music venues as the Horse- 
shoe Tavern, The Rivoli and The Cameron 
House. Curran and I exchange greetings, 
and then get down to business in the cosy 
boardroom of the third-floor office. On 
the wall across from me a bookcase is 
lined with CDs of the artists that call this 
indie label home. Along another wall sits a 
leather coach, currently the resting place of 
a Larrivee acoustic guitar just waiting for 
someone to pluck its strings. 

After some small talk, Curran and I sit 
face-to-face at the mahogany table in the 
centre of the room to chat about her latest 
disc, Spectators, which was released Oct. 
2. The 10-song collection, most of which 
Were written on Curran’s beloved 1965 
Guild M-20, is the long-awaited follow-up 
to the Juno Award-winning Hunter Hunter 
(2009). It’s also part of Six Shooters’ fall 
new-release spree dubbed The Autumn of 
Awesome. Partly blame all this pressure for 


Amelia Curran Git 


tas 


why it was three years between recordings. 
And, partly blame the comforts of home. 

Most leave the hustle and bustle of the 
big city to clear the clutter from their minds 
and focus on recording (Think of famed 
rural locales such as Bearsville Studios in 
Woodstock, NY). For Curran, it was the 
opposite. She planned to record this record 
at home in Newfoundland, but found there 
were too many distractions in St. John’s. 

“T’m probably the only person in the 
world who goes to Toronto for privacy and 
quiet,” she laughs. “I found it difficult to 
work at home because I was so pleased to 
be home.” 

With the disc’s foundation tracks already 
laid, Curran journeyed to Toronto, sublet 
an apartment she found on Craigslist, and 
hooked up with producer John Critchley. 
Six Shooter Records President Shauna 
de Cartier brought Curran and Critchley 
(the ex-member of ’90s alt-rock band 13 
Engines and owner of Green Door Studios) 
together. While the two were unfamiliar 
with each other’s work at first, they imme- 
diately clicked. 

“We met and two days later we were 
in the studio,” Curran recalls. “I was still 
scrambling to write songs but once we 
connected, the record was done in a couple 
of weeks.” 

Critchley’s vision was to try to increase 
the size of the peaks and valleys of the 


music around Curran’s voice and guitar. 

“I wanted to broaden the tonal palette by 
adding other instruments like horns, strings, 
electric guitar, drums and percussion,” the 
producer explains. “I hoped this would help 
expand the overall range and mood of the 
album without ever obscuring the songs or 
Amelia’s presence.” 

Curran’s songs lean more to philosophi- 
cal poems than to political commentaries. 
Through carefully crafted lyrics, she asks 
open-ended questions and explores univer- 
sal themes such as restlessness, helpless- 
ness, loneliness, and love. “Not that I have 
any answers, or need any answers, but it’s 
important to ask,” Curran says. “Sometimes 
I don’t know what I’m talking about; I 
know, but I can’t explain it or describe it ... 
that’s why I make albums I guess.” 

One of the more poignant of these ques- 
tioning songs on Spectators is What Will 
You Be Building? , a song Curran wrote 
more than six years ago but never recorded. 
Fellow Newfoundlanders The Once includ- 
ed it on their self-titled debut. On Specta- 
tors Curran reinvents this track thanks to 
Critchley’s creative vision. 

“T could never settle on how to produce 
this song,” she explains. “I brought it to 
John and he thought of putting horns on it; 
now, it’s a whole other creature.” 

This was the first time Curran handed 
over the production reins to someone else. 
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She’s thrilled she did and 
admits Critchley’s stamp is 
all over the final record. For 
his part, Critchley had never 
heard the aforementioned 
song but it made an immedi- 
ate impact. 

“The song made me think 
of an old-time spiritual,” he 
comments. “I thought the 
brass horns would add to this 
flavour and hopefully add to 
the heaviness of the song and 
put it in a space that would 
make it hard to tell what year 
the song was made in.” 

Critchley succeeded. The 
song feels timeless. The 
producer recalls how twice, 
during the making of the re- 
cord, he left the studio for the 
night, and woke up the next 
morning to find an MP3 of a 
new song Curran had written 
Waiting in his email inbox. 
“The songs were completely 
done and fantastic,” he says. 
“We recorded each of them 
exactly as she had written 
them ... that was very inspi- 
rational.” 

Toronto inspired Curran’s 
muse. She wrote Face on the 
News, and Strangers while 
in Hogtown. “I counted on 


Amelia Curran 


them coming,” she com- 
ments. “I needed something 
new for the album to feel 
more excited about the whole 
collection. Those two songs 
really brought it all together 
... I feel great relief that it 
happened.” 


Curran is especially pleased 


with Face on the News since 
it’s the last thing she wrote. 
“Any artist is notoriously 
fond of the last thing they 
did over other things,” she 
explains. “There is a great 
sadness in that song but there 
is also a good amount of 
hope. That’s the thing with 
sad songs ... in realizing the 
sadness, you often find the 
hope. 

“T can’t help but think 
by the time I see certain 
tragedies on the news that it 
is too late ... that I should 
have known before, and I 
should have done something 
before it’s on the news,” she 
concludes. “It’s the sad real- 
ization that I’m just playing 
guitar and making rhymes. 
Sometimes I feel there has to 
be something eise I can do ... 
something more effective or 


tangible.” 


* Winterfolk XI 


Blues and Roots Festival 


February 14 - 17, 2013 


Delta Chelsea Hotel, Toronto 


More than 100 artists on five stages 
presenting four days of music 


a” 
—— 


Winterfolk is a free festival with 
some paid stages. 


www.winterfolk.com 


Stay for The International Folk Alliance Conference 


following in the same venue. 
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Old Man Luedecke recorded his new 
album Tender Is The Night in Nash- 
ville with a crack team of session 
musicians—a far cry from his debut 
Mole In The Ground made in three 
hours for $80, at a time he booked 
gigs on the computer of his local 
convenience store. Roddy Campbell 
lends an ear. 


fy, Id Man Luedecke could talk for 
) Canada. Give him half a chance 

~— and he’ll rabbit on about any- 
thing from partying with one of The Black 
Keys to a nerve-wracking encounter with 
Pete Seeger. 


Solo performers who record and write on 
a clawhammer banjo are a bit thin on the 
ground around here, especially ones with 
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a habit of picking up prestigious national 
awards. So, there’s lots to catch up on. Like 
setting the world to rights about his fab’ 
new record Tender Is The Night. 

This disc has a lot to live up to, of course, 
considering his last two, Proof Of Love and 
My Hands Are On Fire, each won a Juno 
Award for Roots And Traditional Album Of 
The Year. Added pressure? Well, yeah! 

“T started playing music because I wanted 
to share what I had to say with people,” 
says Luedecke — that’s Chris to the missus. 
“Recording wasn’t what got me into this. I 
wanted to play live. I’m quite good at live. 
But I always wanted to work on getting 
better on my recordings. When you decide 
to make a record and you’ ve only got four 
or five days, there’s going to be pressure. 
You have to peak and stay there. It’s a 


performance you have to live with. It’s 

not Rumours [by] Fleetwood Mac, which 
took a year. I could have taken extra time 
and gone back and tried to do more. But I 
wanted a snap shot and a flavour of where I 
was at. And I feel like you get that.” 

All the splendid elements of Luedecke’s 
previous efforts remain firmly intact—the 
warm engaging voice, cosy, memorable 
hooks and playful, sometimes pensive 
lyrics. This time, though, he headed to 
Nashville, TN, to record with Tim O’Brien, 
the celebrated mandolin player and fiddler, 
at John Prine’s Butcher Shoppe studio. 
O’Brien subsequently recruited engineer 
David Ferguson for the project. His credits 
include U2 and Johnny Cash. And if we’re 
still at the trainspotting stage, let’s add 
the participating crack rhythm section of 
session percussionist Kenny Malone (Doc 
Watson, Dolly Parton, Garth Brooks) and 
bass player Mike Bub (Loretta Lynn, Del 
McCoury, The Chieftains). Heady compa- 
ny, indeed, for the pride of Chester, NS. 

O’Brien, of course, played on My Hands 
Are On Fire. 

“T love what he does, and I guess I’m al- 
ways trying to learn,” says Luedecke. “He’s 
a wonderful solo performer and a terrific 
musician and a great singer. I imagined 
what kind of production he would bring to 
an album. And it was a good thing. I was 
hoping his ability would rub off on me, that 
I would learn about the way he sings and 
stuff like that. I’m still in awe.” 

Initially the game plan was to record 
at O’Brien’s house at the beginning of 
January 2012, but the City of Nashville had 
other ideas. It started digging up the streets 
just as Luedecke arrived. 

“They were replacing the water lines 
along the road so we made the record at 
Ferg’s studio, The Butcher Shoppe, which 
he co-owns with John Prine. It was mostly 
about geography rather than going to 
Nashville in some larger form, you know, 
although, maybe there is a bit of that as 
well. It was more a function of geography, 
where Tim lived and his buddies. 

“Dave Ferguson recorded those Rick 
Rubin and Johnny Cash [American Record- 
ings] albums and brought a pretty wonder- 
ful sound to this stuff. It worked out well. 
Good people. It was really a friendly affair. 
The sessions were a lot of fun. I think you 
can tell.” 


And talk about fun ... before the record- 
ing began Ferguson and O’Brien invited 
their Canadian guest to a post-New Year 
party at the home of photographer Jim 
McGuire, renowned for his black and white 
portraits of the likes of Townes Van Zandt, 
Bill Monroe and Kris Kristofferson. It gave 
Luedecke an up-close, star-struck glimpse 
at some of Nashville’s musical elite. 

“Cowboy Jack Clement was there and 
Guy Clark, you know. The guy from The 
Black Keys, Dan Auerbach, was there. It 
was, ‘Wow! I live in little Chester town 
and here I’m going to make a record and 
all these guys are hanging out.’ Tim played 
fiddle and guitar with Jerry Douglas and 
Edgar Meyer, like for about three hours. 
‘OK! Right! (laughs). This is music tourism 
at its best’.” 

Dedicated to his 18-month-old identical 
twin daughters, Cordelia Rose and Wil- 
helmina Luna, Tender Is The Night takes 
its name from the F. Scott Fitzgerald novel. 
Appropriately enough, Fitzgerald lifted the 
title from a line in John Keats’s poem Ode 
To A Nightingale. While Luedecke includes 
other literary references from Herman 
Melville, Thom Paine and Aesop’s Fables, 
his use of Biblical allegories ... erm ... lord 
over such titles as Kingdom Come, Jonah 
And The Whale and Long Suffering Jesus. 

“ Folk music has a huge tradition of 
religious imagery in it. People like Gillian 
Welch, people who I look up to, are 
constantly using turns of phrase derived 
from religion. A lot of lyric writing unin- 
tentionally uses religious imagery and it 
has become folksong writing. I think on 
this record I’m trying new ways to say 
something and it’s ended up sticking out a 
little more. 

“I think there’s a pretty wide breadth of 
references and illusions. I guess I wanted 
every song to be a little feast and get it to 
resonate on a bunch of different planes. 
I’m keen to have a spirituality in my mu- 
sic. It’s an important part of expression.” 

The wonderful Jonah And The Whale 
opens in the unlikely locale of Fort Mc- 
Murray, AB, and concludes on Highway 
63, or ‘Suicide 63’, which runs through 
the heart of the province’s tar sands. 
Indeed, Alberta provides the setting for 
several of his songs. A&W was written in 
Calgary, while visiting his sister. And the 
quite beautiful, heart-felt tribute Song For 


Jan Tyson returns to the Longview setting 
he used for Mountain Plain found on My 
Hands Are On Fire. Tyson, Luedecke 
admits, is a bit special. 

“T’ve never met him but I read his books 
and I’ve got his records and have long been 
a fan. I was watching that Bravo docu- 
mentary [Songs From A Gravel Road]. It’s 
great. There was a scene where [Tyson] 
goes and meets [Gordon] Lightfoot. He 
said, ‘I’m like an old wolf in a leg trap’. I 
jotted it down and started writing the song 
while I was watching the TV show. I took 
that line right out of his mouth. 

“IT wanted to pay tribute, not just to him 
but to the genre. Cowboy music is the only 
genre that you are constantly worrying that 
the West is ending, right? And that things 
aren’t the way they used to be. So that song 
is pretty good in that way. And the fact that 
we made it in Nashville, that is one of those 
songs I don’t think would have sounded as 
good if I recorded it anywhere else. It came 
off pretty legit’.” 

Little Stream of Whiskey, however, seems 
a curious inclusion as it first appeared on 
Old Man Luedecke’s debut EP, Mole In The 
Ground, now long out of print. 

“Little Stream of Whiskey, I wanted to 
give it a little bit of attention. And in some 
ways that version of the song with just Tim 
is kind of how I pictured some of the album 
going —just the duet—but it ended up 


mostly a trio. I liked it stripped down. For 

some reason that song encapsulates where 

I’m trying to get to. I like the pull of it and 
the light touch the banjo has in the music. I 
wanted an excuse to keep playing it.” 

Chris Luedecke was born and raised in 
Toronto, the eldest in a family that included 
two younger sisters. His father, a German 
immigrant, provided an initial interest in 
music, albeit classical. Indeed, Luedecke 
Sr. was once accepted into the prestigious 
Vienna School Of Music as a pianist. He, 
however, didn’t consider himself good 
enough and opted for a life as an accoun- 
tant in Canada. 

“He was really tough on me as a young 
musician. I played piano and clarinet in 
school. I was quite taken with the clarinet 
but I didn’t think I was good enough to go 
into [music] at university.” 

Still, Chris went to McGill University in 
Montreal from 1994 to 1998 to do a B.A. 
in English literature and religious studies. 
A week after graduation, though, he bought 
a clawhammer banjo and moved to Yukon. 
Instead of poems by Henry Thoreau and 
Robert Frost, he now read Pete Seeger’s 
How To Play The 5-String Banjo book from 
cover to cover. Besides, he also fell head- 
over-heals in love with a local artist, Teresa 
Bergen. 

As a child, Luedecke enjoyed the tradi- 
tional British folksongs played every Satur- 
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“Curran’s sense of adventure extends to 
her lyrics, which are by turns philosophical and 
intimately personal...This is simply superb stuff.” 


EXCLAIM! MAGAZINE 


melia Curran 
SPECTATORS 


Thursday, November 8th 


at The Rivoli 
with Special Guest, Andrew O’Brien 
TICKETS AT SIXSHOOTERRECORDS.COM 
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day morning by Max Ferguson on his show on CBC Radio. 
At university he discovered Gillian Welch, Pete Seeger, 
Lead Belly and, in particular, The Carter Family. 

“The Carter Family’s Dreaming Tonight of My Blue Eyes 
was really the song that launched me into folk music. And 
when I got The Harry Smith Anthology of American Folk 
Music that was reissued in 1997, that was my first real break- 
through with the banjo. I loved J Wish I Was A Mole In The 
Ground, the song by Lascom Lamar Lumford. When I heard 
Lumford, here’s this southern man singing in his own voice. 
He doesn’t have that thick new country twang that a lot of 
bluegrass vocalists had at the time. And The Carter Family 
sang in a very flat manner. Their singing isn’t stylized, it’s 
natural. That was the thing that really did it for me.” 

When Teresa moved to Vancouver, Chris followed. There 
he spent a lot of time at the local library, borrowing CDs by 
the likes of Hobart Smith, Rosco Holocomb and the fierce 
Irish banjo player Margaret Berry. Indeed, his infatuation 
with old-time music grew to the point that a friend dubbed 
him “Old Man’ Luedecke. Through Teresa he met her old 
room mate Steve Dawson, then part of Zubot and Dawson. 
Their meeting would prove fortuitous. 

On the move again, Teresa was accepted to the College 
of Art and Design in Halifax and Chris dutifully followed. 
Yet they would return to Yukon in 2001 for a year, riding 
their bikes from Halifax to Barrie, ON, and then hitchhiking 
the rest of the way to Dawson City. There, Teresa took up a 
residency at the Yukon Art Centre and Chris went to work 
as a production assistant at the Dawson City Music Festival. 
He wrote most of the songs that would appear on the modest 
Mole In The Ground, recorded back in Halifax in 2003. 

“T made it for $80. I was in [the studio] for three hours. I 
didn’t own a tuner at the time. The banjo is in tune but the 
pitch is all over the place. But for me it was more serious 
than anything I had done in my entire life. I always felt 
like I was given a great gift in that I had discovered a way 
for me to say what I had to say. I still feel the songs on that 
record are as good as anything I’ve done. [But] I feel my 
ability to communicate has gotten a lot better (laughs).” 

Old Man Luedecke booked his first cross-country Cana- 
dian tour in 2004 and wound up recording Hinterland after 
a night of serious drinking with Steve Dawson at his cabin 
in Whistler, BC. Released on Dawson’s label, Black Hen 
Music, the timeless quality of the songs and the enthralling, 
rhythmic banjo flailing certainly earned a thumbs-up at 
Penguin Eggs. As our Tim Readman appropriately wrote at 
the time: “Like a good beer, it refreshes and, after a while, 
makes you feel slightly giddy. A winner.” 

Subsequently, Chris and Teresa moved permanently to 
the small coastal town of Chester, 70 kilometres south of 
Halifax, staying initially in a cabin owned by the mother of 
Jamie Junger from the Vancouver alt-rock band Bob’s Your 
Uncle. While the rent was cheap, they struggled financial- 
ly living off the pottery Teresa made and sold at the local 
market. 

“I would walk into Chester—couldn’t afford to drive our 


bus—and use the computer at the conve- 
nience store to try to book gigs. And then 
walk back,” says Luedecke. “It was cheap 
enough for us to get by but it also made us 
work all that much harder.” 

He would log almost 200 gigs a year 
before releasing Proof Of Love in 2008. 
Unlike its predecessor, it would feature 
such guest musicians as John Reischman 
(mandolin), Adrian Dolan (fiddle) and 
Dawson on various instruments. It earned 
Luedecke his first Juno. The news of his 
win came while on tour on remote Flinders 
Island, Australia. 

“When I contacted my parents to tell 
them I had won, they went, ‘Ja, everybody 
knows’ (laughs). But for me it was a real 
shot in the arm because I really felt I had 
written some important songs, certainly 
important for me. I thought, ‘Well, if these 
songs don’t translate as good songs to 
other people then they are probably not 
good songs’. One shouldn’t put too much 
stock in awards but it was nice for me. It 
helped me relax and gain in confidence, 
that I wasn’t barking up the wrong tree. It 
was way more important to me than to the 
world, I'll tell you that much.” 

In 2008, 89-year-old Pete Seeger was 
scheduled to play a benefit concert in a 
high school near his home in Beacon, NY. 
Luedecke caught wind of this rare live 
appearance and he and Teresa jumped into 
their car at midnight after a gig in Halifax 
and drove 18 hours to Beacon. They arrived 
with five minutes to spare. 

“He was brilliant. It was like he was 75 
feet tall on stage and it was totally worth 
doing. And it was over in a heartbeat, too. 
Sarah Lee [Guthrie] and Johnny [Iron] 
were on the bill and Richie Havens. It was 
a fundraiser for something. And I heard 
somebody whisper that they’d shaken Pete 
Seeger’s hand out in the lobby. 

“T jumped out of my chair and went into 
the lobby and he was eating popcorn. This 
is my big hero eating popcorn and reading 
a poster about Booker T. Washington. He 
really tried to avoid me, to be perfectly 
honest. I was really quite intimidated but 
screwed up the nerve to talk to him. I said, 
‘Pete I’m a banjo player. I drove 18 hours 
to come hear you play from Nova Scotia’. 
He was like, ‘Oh, you must have used 90 
gallons of gasoline to get here’. That was 
all he said. I was totally crushed. I didn’t 
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shake his hand or anything. I left him. I 
went home and wrote a song called Little 
Bird as a direct result of that. 

“But he came out in the encore and said 
he had met a young man from Nova Scotia 
who said he was a banjo player and he ac- 
tually took a couple of minutes to play Old 
Joe Clark. He dedicated it to me because I 
had driven all that way. It was quite sweet 
but I spent the whole of the Richie Havens 
show pretty discombobulated.” 

With the success of Proof Of Love, 

My Hands Are On Fire And Other Love 
Songs, to give it its official title, had to be 
different. Luedecke wanted more of a band 
sound and so he recruited a rhythm section 
plus Tim O’Brien. 

“Because I am a solo banjo player, at 
some level I was thinking that if I make 
a record in a band context it would show 
that my music is not just a solo banjo affair 
but that the songs I am writing stand in the 
context of a broader musical palate.” 

Its captivating traditional old-time roots 
coupled with upbeat, contemporary lyrics 
earned a second Juno and, obviously, 
boosted his national profile. Exploring that 
ability to perform in a broader context, he 
toured with Kim Barlow and Christine Fel- 
lows as The Pan-Canadian New Folk En- 
semble. Luedecke would also record with 
The Deep Dark Woods on their award-win- 
ning album The Place I Left Behind. But 
by far his most interesting collaboration 
consisted of an EP, Sing All About It, he 
made in 2011 with the young, six-piece 
string band from Montreal, Lake of Stew. 
It turned out to be a suitable distraction, at 
the time, as he had serious issues with his 
management. Whatever, they made Sing All 
About It in a day and released it only on the 


Internet. Fans paid whatever they thought 
appropriate to download the seven songs. 
Ironically, it received a Canadian Folk 
Music Award nomination as Contemporary 
Album of the Year, which was won by The 
Place I Left Behind. 

“T really loved the sentiments and the 
spirit of what Lake of Stew were doing. 
They’ve broken up now. Making that EP 
for me, in some ways, was a celebration. It 
was like, “Well, it’s been a kind of a tough 
year. But what will make me better is doing 
this thing. I want to do this with these 
people just as a pure celebration, just as a 
complete outlet, something cathartic’. 

“We just released it digitally. We didn’t 
promote it per se but it seemed that people 
were into it. And it’s amazing where people 
downloaded the record, you know.” 

Which pretty much brings us back to Jen- 
der Is The Night. But unlike his previous 
recordings released through Black Hen Mu- 
sic, the new disc came out on True North 
Records. Its roster includes Bruce Cock- 
burn and Murray McLauchlan. Luedecke’s 
departure from Steve Dawson’s label boiled 
down to one simple fact: it gave him easier 
access to American markets. 

“What I wanted was playing Stateside 
more. Part of going to Nashville was to 
fulfil that hope. I said to myself, ‘Why is it 
so difficult to get down there?’. And Tim’s 
management suggested True North—a 
business that really operates in the United 
States. “Maybe they have the ability to help 
get you what you want without sacrificing 
what you’ve got going in Canada. It’s a 
veritable label.’ So I jumped at the chance. 
And they seemed really supportive of the 
project. I feel really lucky that they are into 
as much as they are.” 
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T t’s hard to conceive of the Americana 
movement existing without Buddy 
Miller. Of course, he would never ad- 
mit that, being the thoroughly humble man 
he is. But as a singer/songwriter, guitarist 
and producer, his work has played a crucial 


since he rose to prominence playing with 
Emmylou Harris’s Spyboy band in the late 
1990s. 

It was the next phase of the Ohio native’s 
career that had already being going for 
more than a decade, bouncing around be- 
tween Austin, New York City and L.A. But 
when Miller and his wife, Julie—a great 
singer/songwriter herself —finally settled in 
Nashville, it wasn’t long before they found 
themselves at the forefront of a Music City 
revolution, taking country music back from 
the major label marketing departments and 
reigniting its soul. 

In the process, Miller had a hand in sev- 


role in furthering the Americana cause, ever 


eral era-defining albums, such as Lucinda 
Williams’s Car Wheels On A Gravel Road, 
and played a major role in Robert Plant’s 
Americana crossover, most recently on 
Band Of Joy. At the moment, Miller is busy 
aiding T Bone Burnett with the music on 
the hit television series Nashville but he’s 
also found time to fulfil an oft-postponed 
project of making an album with his old 
friend Jim Lauderdale. Buddy & Jim is a 
country duets offering in the classic sense, 
showcasing their strong and incredibly 
similar voices, sharp wit, and impeccable 
taste in material by other artists. 

At 60, and having undergone triple bypass 
surgery a few years ago, Miller may show 
more wear and tear than some of his peers. 
But with everything he does, he gives hope 
that the true spirit of country music is alive 
and well. Buddy Miller recently took some 
time to speak to Jason Schneider from his 
home in Nashville. 
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This new album you’ve made with Jim 
seems to be the kind of duets record that 
established country artists used to make 
quite frequently. Did you have any of 
those classic albums in mind when you 
guys set out to do this one? 


I think a little bit, because we’re old 
enough to know those records. But we had 
just been wanting to do a duet record for so 
long. We almost did one eight or nine years 
ago but didn’t end up having the time. It 
turned out that we had three days off in 
both of our schedules earlier this year, so 
we decided to just do it. What I like most 
about this album is that we didn’t over- 
think it. All we really said was let’s not 
make it too ponderous or heavy or slow. 
Let’s just make a fun record. 


So, it was actually done all in the space 
of three days? 


Yeah. We recorded it in three days, and 
I mixed it in two, which is pretty quick by 
Nashville standards. 


You and Jim have known each other 
for a long time. Can you recall the first 
time you met him? 


We were both living in New York City 
in the early ’80s. It might have been 1980, 
and it was a very funny time because you 
wouldn’t think there would be all of these 
cats playing country music ending up in 
New York City, but there was this country 
scare going on all across North America 
due to, I think, some movie that was really 
popular. I'd left, of all places, Austin, 
Texas, and moved to New York to play 
clubs like the Lone Star Café where Delbert 
McClinton was playing all the time, and 
there was a great scene. People were moy- 
ing there from all over for the same reason. 
Jim was one of those people, and I think he 
came from South Carolina, although I’m 
not sure. So, that’s where we met. I think it 


was in a club called City Limits. He had his 
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band and I had my band, we would sit in 
with each other and end up on gigs togeth- 
er. That’s how we became friends. We had 
the same kind of roots, I think. 


The two of you have contributed to 
each other’s albums frequently since 
then but had you tried writing songs 
much together before this album? 


Yeah. I’d kind of quit playing for a few 
years in the late *80s. Jim had moved to 
L.A. and he eventually got me to move out 
there to play guitar in his band. Shortly 
after that I got a record deal, and we started 
writing a song or two on each one of my 
records. These co-writes would appear 
now and then on his records, too, so we’ ve 
been writing a song or two a year together 
probably for the last 15 to 18 years. I’m so 
busy and he’s so busy that neither of us re- 
ally write unless we’re doing a record. I’m 
producing a lot of records for other people 
and I’m on the road a lot. So we wrote a 
few for this record and hauled out some old 
songs that we love. Got a couple of his in 
there, and one of my wife’s, and it ended up 
being a record. 


Was it important to start with a clean 
slate on this album? 


Well, we wrote two, and then there’s 
another co-write that’s kind of an older 
song. At first I thought, let’s not even write 
anything for it because we don’t have time. 
I was just trying to be realistic about getting 
it done. But Jim was insistent in saying, 
‘Give me anything you’ve got’. He had a 
couple of new songs, and I had some un- 
finished pieces that I gave to him, and I’m 
really happy with how that turned out. And 
I really love the cover songs we chose. 


So do I. Your versions of Down South 
In New Orleans and The Train That 
Carried My Gal From Town are terrific. 
Were these songs that meant a lot to both 
of you? 


Those are two that I brought in, ’cause I 
just love them. Jim loves The Train That 
Carried My Gal From Town, too. There’s 
sO many versions of it but the one that I 
particularly love is on one of Mike Seeger’s 
Annual Farewell Reunion records from the 


mid-’70s that he did with Ry Cooder. It’s 
nothing like what ours ended up like but 

I wanted all the guys in the band to hear 
that version before we did ours. I think 

our version is kind of a mish-mash of a lot 
of versions. On the cover songs we didn’t 
really reference anything or listen to any- 
thing. We'd just start out playing the songs 
on our guitars and everybody else would 
jump in and we’d get the tape machine 
rolling. The idea of doing Down South In 
New Orleans goes back to the original idea 
of us doing an album together 10 years ago. 
I wanted it to be called Buddy & Jim Sing 
Johnnie & Jack. ma huge Johnnie & Jack 
fan and there’s so many songs of theirs that 
are perfect for us to sing. I thought that 
even if we only did one of their songs we 
could still keep that title but as the record 
started to take shape, we decided just to call 
it Buddy & Jim. 


What’s interesting to me is how both of 
you have become figureheads in a lot of 
ways for the Americana movement but 
your hearts are still in classic country. 
How do you see the difference between 
those two things, or is there one? 


It’s funny, when I made my first record I 
just thought I was making a country record. 
I still think it’s a country record. When I 
was mixing and needed to make sure all of 
the highs and lows sounded right, it would 
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be a country record that I would reference. 
I had no idea that I was making anything 
other than a country record. You can call it 
Americana or alt-country or whatever you 
want but to me it’s just music. You want 
to take your influences and turn them into 
something new. That’s what it’s all about 
for me, not just regurgitating something 
from the past and making it sound exactly 
like that. 

You want to stir the pot with a lot of 
different ingredients and make something 
that tastes good, and different. That’s what 
making a record is like for me, and I think 
Jim’s the same way. He’s got so many 
different influences that he draws from. I’m 
glad to be considered an Americana artist, 
because they embrace all the roots and new 
things at the same time. 


You and Julie have been in Nashville 
for about 20 years. When you arrived, 
did you have a sense that those seeds 
of Americana were already starting to 
sprout there? 


I didn’t know one person when I moved 
to town. We just bought a house, and after 
a while I got a call from Hightone Records. 
They had a hole in their release schedule 
so they asked if I’d be interested in doing 
a record for them. I’d done a track for one 
of their compilations, and of course I said 
yes. I wanted to do a record, and I was flat 
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Heidi Talbot is one of the most gifted singers to emerge in 
"| Celtic music in recent years. Her talents were first introduced 
| to audiences during her stint as vocalist for Cherish the 
Ladies. On her 4th solo album, she teams up again with 
producer and husband John McCusker to deliver her most 
engaging set yet. Featuring Mark Knopfler, Jerry Douglas, 
Tim O’Brien, Dirk Powell, Julie Fowlis, Karine Polwart, 
Michael McGoldrick, Phil Cunningham and many others. 
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broke. Shortly after that, I heard that 
Emmylou Harris was holding auditions 
for someone to take over on guitar from 
Daniel Lanois in her band. The audition 
went well, and things began to fall into 
place from there. 

My first record came out around the 
time I started playing with Emmylou, 


and I gradually met and became aware of 


the huge singer/songwriter community 
in this town. It’s unlike anyplace else, 
really. People move here from all over, 
and it’s really remarkable. I’ve come 

to realize that more and more as I’ve 
been working on this television show, 
Nashville, on ABC with T Bone Burnett, 
that this town is such an amazing place 
to live. ve been blown away. 


As a Daniel Lanois fan, I admittedly 
was a little skeptical that anyone could 
step into his shoes with Emmylou,but 
you really did pick up where he left 
off with Wrecking Ball in a lot of ways. 
Can you describe the influence he’s 
had on you at all? 


I actually have to block him out of 
mind a little bit, because he’s amazing. 
It’s funny, Dan’s in town tonight with 
Malcolm Burn and they’re recreating 
the Wrecking Ball vibe. I really want to 
go see that because I’m such a huge fan, 
I mean who wouldn’t be? As a guitar 
player and producer he’s unparalleled. 
I’ve been lucky enough to be in the 
studio with him, and there is a reason 
he’s Daniel Lanois. He’s incredible, so 
creative. When I did join Emmylou’s 
band, that wasn’t easy because I couldn’t 
do what he does, and I didn’t try to. I do 
what I do and I hoped that I got some- 
what of a feel of what he created. I come 


from much more of a country place, but 
man, what a great gift it was to me to 
learn those songs from his perspective. 
It helped my playing grow a lot in ways 
that it never would have. 


The question I’ve been dying to ask is, 
could you have ever imagined when you 
were Starting out in the ’70s that one day 
you'd be playing Led Zeppelin songs 
with Robert Plant? 


[Laughs] Uh-uh man! I saw them on 
their first tour of the States, from like 
the third row at the Fillmore. I never in a 
million years would have expected that. 
It would have been more likely for me to 
end up in George Jones’s band. Actually, 
my dream gig all along would have been 
to be in Emmylou’s band. I was her big- 
gest fan from her first record. So when 
that happened, that was enough for me to 
say, ‘OK good night, I’m done’. My life 
has been incredible. All of the opportu- 
nities that have come my way have just 


been mind blowing. 


It was great to see how Robert gave 
you and Patty Griffin almost equal 
share of the stage when you played 
live. 


Yes, he’s very generous. 


What was the overall experience you 
got from that tour? 


Well, he’s a good friend. That’s the best 
thing that came out of it. He’s inspiring 
to work with, and we’ve been writing a 
lot together and working on a bunch of 
songs and recording them. So there may 


be something else down the line. 
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Live in 2013 
2/07 Old Town Hall, Ayimer 
2/08 Hillfield Strathallan College, Hamilton 
2/09 Gibson Centre, Alliston 
2/12 Cabaret La Boshe, Gatineau 
2/13 Northern College, Kirkland Lake 
2/14 Burlington Performing Arts Centre 
2/15 Centenial Hall w/Orquestra, London 
3/13 Lyric Theatre, Swift Current 
3/15 Festival Place, Sherwood Park 
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FAIS NEW MORNING 


If you’re a fan of any of the many strands of 
Celtic music, Seinn is absolutely essential. 
— Mary Jane Lamond and Wendy Maclssac, Page 57 


On first listen the hairs on the back of my neck 

stood up more often than they were lying down. A — 

winner from a truly marvellous singer! | 
— Karla Mundy, Page 70 | 


Beth Orton 


Beth Orton 

Sugaring Season (Anti-) 

/ When I think of sugar season 
I think of early spring, that 
grey, wet, dark-pined point in 
the Canadian calendar. Beth 
Orton perfectly captures the 
emotional tone of that season 
with this new album, her first 

in a fair number of years. This 
time out she’s working with a 
coterie of fine experimental and 
folk musicians, including Laura 
Veirs, Marc Ribot and Eyvind 
Kang. Overall it’s a quiet and 
reflective album but it starts 

in high gear with her raucous 
Magpie. 

Other naturalistic references 
are scattered throughout — 
birds, seasons, the elements — 
which gives the record a 
remarkable sense of continuity 
and an almost spiritual depth. 
But it is the last song on the 
disc, Mystery, that is revelatory. 
Orton’s cool-water voice floats 
over Kang’s faintly Indic viola 
drones, some ripples of guitar, 
and very little else, proving just 
how damn strong a singer and 
songwriter she is. Welcome 
back, Beth. 

— By Richard Thornley 


The Harpoonist and 
the Axe Murderer 
Checkered Past (Independent) 

Irreverence and reverence 
co-exist on this exciting release 
by two West Coast players, 
Sean Hall (lead vocals and 
harp) and Matthew Rogers 
(guitar, drums, keyboards, 
backup vocals). A self-pro- 
duced affair, it sounds like 
they’ve played together for 
centuries and, despite the slew 
of two-man bands about, this 
Harpoonist (Hall) and Axe 
Murderer (Rogers) have con- 
jured up a convincing brand of 
new-school, hard-driving blues 
that marries new to old in an 
exciting fashion. Simple hooks 
and basic instrumentation only 
add to the takeaway —as if they 
began with the British Blues In- 
vasion and tossed all the basics 
into a blender. 

What comes out the other end 
is a baker’s dozen of songs—a 
blend of originals to com- 
plement barely recognizable 
covers of Willie Dixon and the 
Young brothers. Deceptively 
simple grooves steeped in 
repetition but yielding fresh, 
invigorating results —clearly 


demonstrating deep-rooted 
skills in both writing and ar- 
ranging (and reinvention — cue 
Dixon’s Can't Judge A Book 
and see if you recognize it as 
his?). A highlight song that may 
well be their signature piece is 
Wake Up—Hall’s strong vocals 
(backed my Rogers’s) leading 
a simple hook, laced with his 
secret weapon: in-your-face- 
wall-of harp-playing as Rogers 
deals with both percussion and 
rhythm guitar. Or the more 
traditional field holler of Be My 
Woman, slide guitar-led and 
chorus-driven. Simple. Solid. 
Satisfying, as is the entire 
release, transforming the old 
into something new again. The 
darker moments have greater 
impact than the more upbeat 
moments (Chevrolet) but to 
each his own. These guys have 
only just begun to turn things 
on its ear in the blues category. 
— By Eric Thom 


Kristi Stassinopou- 
lou & Stathis 
Kalyviotis 

Greekadelia (World Music Network) 

With Greece permanently in 
the news headlines these days 
its time we paid more attention 
to Greek music, and what better 
place to start than with Kristi 
Stassinopoulou and Stathis 
Kalyviotis. This duo have 
been together for many years, 
launched from the Athenian 
music underground, and on 
this album plying the waters 
of traditional demotika music. 
Settings are spare, typically 
a couple of acoustic instru- 
ments and electronic/studio 
treatments but the playing is 
nothing less than riveting. 

The same is true of Stassin- 
opoulou’s voice, the perfect 
accompaniment to the album’s 
blurred and soft-focus feel. 
Lyrics aren’t provided so 
you'll have to dig them up 
some other way but one can’t 


Reviews 


help feel the dominant sense 
of loss and longing might 

Just be perfectly reflective of 
what’s happening in the artists’ 
homeland. It’s not quite “fuck 
the IMF” but perhaps a more 


powerful statement for all that. 
— By Richard Thornley 


Mary Jane Lamond 
& Wendy Maclsaac 
Seinn (Turtlemusik) 

Some sublime traditional 
music here from two lights of 
the Canadian firmament. As 
such, they can do little wrong 
and, indeed, Seinn is a treat 
from start to finish. Fantastic 
sets of tunes featuring Ma- 
clsaac’s astringent Cape Breton 
fiddling (and mandolin) are 
interspersed with Lamond’s 
Gaelic songs. Highlights there 
are a-plenty: the hypnotic /f 
You Were Mine, some very tasty 
Wendy Maclsaac originals on 
Boise Monsters, and Lamond’s 
obligatory solo Rinn Mi Corr Is 
Naoi Mile (she does a cappella 
soooo well). If you’re a fan 
of any of the many strands of 
Celtic music, Seinn is absolute- 
ly essential. 

— By Richard Thornley 


Annabelle Chvostek 
Ensemble 


Rise (Borealis) 


Suffused with the anger of 
Occupy, Rise is a take-no-pris- 


oners outing for Annabelle 
Chvostek. Great songs, deep 
humanity, and a message worth 
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hearing, there’s nothing not to 
like about this one. End of the 
Road signals her intent, a taut 
acoustic rocker that proclaims, 
“All are equal in this / You can’t 
beat down the truth of it with 
blows”. G20 Song expresses 
the universal sentiment of 
revolution, as does Peter Tosh’s 
formidable Equal Rights with 
which she closes out the album. 
Along the way there are forays 
into the more personal politic 
of Hartland Quay and Fox Tail 
but it’s the societally political 
songs that I suspect Rise will be 
remembered for. Tlhe return of 
folk protest? Let’s hope! 

— By Richard Thornley 


Frank Turner 
Last Minutes and Lost Evenings (Epitaph) 

I’ve reviewed Frank Turner’s 
work in the past and unabash- 
edly loved it from the git go. 
His first solo album came out 
five years ago and, album by 
album, he has grown stronger, 
folkier, more focused and more 
polished and proficient at his 
craft. This fifth release, though, 
is a compilation of songs from 
past albums— not exactly 
a greatest-hits album but it 
certainly shows the power and 
strength of his material. 

It’s a great collection and 
would make the perfect in- 
troduction to Frank if you’ ve 
never experienced him. There 
is not a bum song in the bunch 
oF 15. 

Now, 2012 has been a good 
year for Frank Turner. For one 
thing, he headlined at Wem- 
bly Arena in April. Pretty big 
deal— 12,000 people in one 
place all singing along with 
his songs. And he played the 
show of a lifetime. How do I 
know? I watched the DVD of 
the concert that comes included 
with the album. That’s the real 
reason to obtain this collection. 
It is an energetic, stunning 
and mesmerizing performance 


containing 24 songs, including 
a terrific duet with Billy Bragg 
on Bob Dylan’s The Times They 
Are A Changin’. 1 did have nu- 
merous I-wish-I-could’ ve-been- 
there moments as I watched it. 

And as he sings in Photo- 
synthesis, the final song of the 
concert, “J won't sit down and I 
wont shut up / And most of all 
I will not grow up”. 1 love that 
sentiment and realize that it’s 
hard not to love a man who can 
write and then belt out those 
words in a rousing, convincing 
and anthemic manner. 

After listening to the audio 
CD and watching the DVD, I 
am convinced the world is a 
better place for having Frank 


Turner in it. 
— By les siemieniuk 


Eric Bibb & Habib 
Koite 
Brothers in Bamako (Stony Plain Records) 

Very fine collaboration 
between American bluesman 
Bibb and Malian guitarist and 
songwriter Koite. Habib Koite 
is an excellent choice for Bibb 
to work with, as a strong and 
musically eclectic guitarist and 
singer. Koite had previously 
worked with Bonnie Raitt and 
is one of Africa’s most acces- 
sible and talented musicians. 
Bibb brings his engaging and 
easy-going style and appealing 
songs together with Koite’s 
Malian contributions with 
mostly pleasing results. 

The album leads off with 
a light folky blues title song 
by Bibb about his travels to 
Bamako, Mali, to record with 
Koite. This approach alter- 
nates throughout the rest of the 
session with Koite’s acoustic 
Malian songs, which provide 
Bibb an easy opportunity to 
provide backing vocals and 
guitar support. At times the two 
merge efforts, including Koite’s 
Bambara translation of Bibb’s 
previously recorded Needed 


Reviews 


Habib Koite and Eric Bibb 


Time, and on the Malian-blues 


sound of Foro Bana. Koite’s 
percussionist from his group 
Bamada, Mamadou Kone, 
provides excellent support on 
calabash and other African 
percussion. The recording 
concludes with two American 
folk standards, Dylan’s Blowin’ 
in the Wind and Goin’ Down 
the Road Feelin’ Bad, popular- 
ized by Woody Guthrie among 
others; Habib provides some 
African flavoured backing with 
Bibb and the American side 
taking the lead. Nothing ground 
breaking but a pleasant meeting 
of two engaging musicians. 

— By Jonathan Kertzer 


John Wort Hannam 
Brambles and Thorns (Borealis Records) 

John Wort Hannam has 
already proven himself a clever 
and resourceful songwriter on 
such previous releases as Black 
Hen’s Queen’s Hotel (2009), 
and Two-Bit Suit (2007), or 
even his earlier independent 
releases. His latest and perhaps 
most accomplished disc yet, 
Brambles and Thorns combines 
that talent with a feel for the 
soundscape and instrumentation 
of a song that brings his cre- 


ations even more alive. It could 
be the producer, Leeroy Stag- 
ger, himself a talented singer/ 
songwriter and veteran of Hot 
Hot Heat and Carolyn Mark’s 
band, or the host of great 
players on the disc. Standouts 
include Scott Duncan on fiddle 
and John Ellis on an array of 
instruments. Either way, this is 
the best-sounding disc Hannam 
has released to date. The lyrics, 
too, flow with a rare facility 
that’s great to hear in songs 
like Great Lakes, Pretty Good 
or Dickson’s Slough. Singer 
Brooke Wylie also delivers a 
nice duet vocal on Memphis. A 
fine effort all around. 

— By Barry Hammond 


John Wort Hannam 
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Juno Award winning blues singer Jim Byrne 
walks the line between country, soul and b 
on his new recording of classics by Ray Pric 
Buck Owens, Little Willie John, Hank Williz 
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"This just might be one of the 
discs for which Byrnes will be 
best remembered." 
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Cindy Church 


Sad Songs Make Me Happy (independent) 


To be honest, the fourth album from 
Canadian folk staple Cindy Church isn’t 
the kind of listening experience I gen- 
erally seek out. Church’s self-described 
“labour of love” is a collection of classic 
(and semi-classic) heart-string tuggers 
(plus one Church original) replete with 
spare, gentle arrangements foreground- 
ing the singer’s feather-light caress of a 
voice —in other words, it would be all 


to the CD changer in mom’s minivan). 
That, however, would be a mistake. I’d 
have missed out, for instance, on Rob 
Piltch’s subtly lovely nylon-stringed ac- 
companiments throughout, Kevin Breit’s 
shimmering National guitar on Miss the 
Mississippi, the elegant contributions of 
various other skilled sidepersons, and 
Church’s shrewd song selection that 
balances ol’ chestnuts (Blue Eyes Crying 
in the Rain) and jazz standards (J Fall In 
Love Too Easily) with some rarer gems 
(the Williams Brothers’ Can't Cry Hard 
Enough, Vern Gosdin’s Is It Raining At 
Your House). The singer’s prowess is 
never in doubt. I’m still putting this one 
in my mom’s CD changer—she’s going 
| to love it—but I’m glad I took the time to 
listen closely first. 

— By Scott Lingley 


Dave Gunning 


No More Pennies (Wee House of Music) 


Ten albums and counting, Dave 
Gunning has become the quintessential 
Maritime songwriter. He sings of hockey, 
he sings of coal trains and home, and he 
sings of Living In Alberta and “dying to 
get back home”. 


too easy to relegate to the background (or 


Reviews 


No More Pennies is another lovely 
recording and features 12 original songs 
by Gunning and songs co-written with 
George Canyon, Dave Francey, Bruce 
Guthro, Lennie Gallant, Jamie Robinson, 
Jim Dorie and Karine Polwart. He keeps 
good company and puts their contribu- 
tions to good use. 

Dave Gunning can tell a story and the 
stories he picks to tell are terrific. The 
Weight of My Guitar is a stand out, as is 
These Hands. The arrangements of the 
songs are tasteful and simple — mostly 
guitar, bass, drums with some lovely 
accents of mandolin, bouzouki and uille- 
ann pipes. No More Pennies is a lovely 
piece of work that speaks the language of 
Dave’s home, Nova Scotia. 

— By les siemieniuk 


Wool on Wolves 
Measures of Progress (Independent) 

The word band doesn’t quite do justice 
to the concentration of talent evinced 
on the third release from Edmonton’s 
Wool on Wolves. There’s a unified 
musical vision at work here that defies 
categorization, though dyed-in-the-wool 
folkies should be warned of the unde- 
niable rock orientation. The defining 
characteristic here is passion. Whether 
in the brewing storm of Unsuspecting 
Ways, underpinned by churning strings, 
the retro-rock-riff one-two punch of Be 
the Change and Broken Pictures, the 
brass-driven swagger of Francis! or the 
melancholy throb of the Wilco-evocative 
album closer Darkest Hour, there’s an 
unflagging emotional intensity —backed 
by a knack for powerful melodies and 
deft arrangements —that’s frankly 
staggering. Add this to the shortlist of 
independent albums from Canadian acts 
(in my case, local) that completely blind- 
side you with the thoroughness of their 
achievement. Next stop, stardom—or at 
least its Edmonton equivalent. 

— By Scott Lingley 


Marcel Khalifé/Mahmoud 
Darwish 
Fall of the Moon (Nagam Records) 

This collaboration between Lebanese 
maestro Khalifé and the late Palestinian 
poet Darwish is the sort of thing that 
forces your mind and soul to expand just 
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to accommodate its grand artis- 
tic aspirations. That’s certainly 
how I felt when I saw Khalifé’s 
ensemble perform in Edmonton 
earlier this year but the recorded 
document, spread across two 
CDs, has given me a chance to 
appreciate the accomplishment 
in more detail, from the sprawl- 
ing musical reach that both 
defines and redefines contem- 
porary Middle Eastern music to 
Darwish’s delicate yet muscular, 
aching yet exultant verse. 

The two hours of music 
range over traditional Arabic 
ensembles led by Khalifé’s agile 
oud to more classical-sounding 
works like the lushly orches- 
trated title track and Waltz for 
Rita’s Winter (featuring the 
Kiev Philharmonic) to surpris- 
ing incursions of Latin and jazz 
influences driven by guitar and 
piano. Honours for the most 
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astonishing moment might 
belong to the haunting Moham- 
med, starring Oumaima Khalil’s 
unadorned voice. If your knowl- 
edge of Lebanon and Palestine 
only extends to the tragic head- 
lines that define those places 
in popular imagination, Fall 
of the Moon is a stunning and 
timely lesson on the beauty and 
profundity that abides in their 
respective cultures. 

— By Scott Lingley 


The Boxcar Boys 
Rye Whiskey (Independent) 

Toronto’s The Boxcar Boys 
take an expansive approach 
to nostalgia for Great De- 
pression-era music. The band 
deploys its cast of clarinet, 
accordion, violin and low brass 
(plus a guest mandolinist) on an 
eclectic array of traditional and 
original tunes that take in Tin 


Pan Alley, western swing, hot 
jazz, klezmer and various other 
exotic strains that imbued pop- 
ular music in the 1930s. And 
though their esthetic predates it, 
there’s a dash of bluegrass work 
ethic at play as well. Led by the 
frenetic clarinet of John David 
Williams, the players execute 
tricky unison passages and 
free-blowing N’ Awlins-style 
polyphony —not to mention 
wild Gypsy abandon— with 
equal aplomb and unerring 
accuracy, all in the absence of 
a conventional rhythm section. 
Violinist Laura C. Bates steps 
up to the mic to vocalize on 
Elizabeth Cotton’s Freight 
Train (I assume that’s her— 
there’s no credit on the CD 
sleeve), but other than that the 
album is an antic instrumental 
free-for-all. If they’re this much 
fun on disc, I bet the boys (and 


girl) throw a helluva party at 
their live shows. 
— By Scott Lingley 


Lynn Jackson 
Down in the Dust (Busted Flat Records) 
There is something hauntingly 
familiar about Lynn Jackson’s 
Down in the Dust. Whether it’s 
the inspired first cut Paper Air- 
plane, where Jackson delivers a 
stellar performance, or the terrif- 
ic cover of Lawrence KS (Josh 
Ritter), sliding this CD into the 
tray feels very comfortable. 
Jackson’s vocals may lack some 
of the maturity and timbre you 
might hear in a Gillian Welch or 
Lucinda Williams performance 
but the tones ring clear. Spare 
A Little Rain has a smoky feel 
and features gorgeous bass from 
Mark McIntyre. Co-produced by 
Jackson and Cory Barnes, Down 
in the Dust doesn’t break a lot 


(es te” offers thought-provoking lyrics and powerhouse musicianshi; 
all wrapped up in a positive, upbeat record you can dance to 
-Uptown , Winnipe 


The Bills are back with 
their highly anticipated new 
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Available now from the iTunes Music Store and at 
www.thebills.ca 
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of new ground. The majority 
of tracks seem more country 
than ‘alt’ to those expecting a 
rootsier effort but it is a well put 
together package by a talented 
artist and team. 

— By Ruth Blakely 


Bill Bourne 
Songs from a Gypsy Caravan (Linus) 

Bill Bourne is anything but 
predictable. You never know 
whether he’II be collaborating 
with an Icelandic singer, an Af- 
rican guitarist, a Celtic fiddler 
or a garage band. This time it’s 
just Bourne, his beat-up 1969 
Gibson and a bit of electric 
guitar and his stomp box. Oh, 
and don’t forget that inimitable 
soulful voice, which he uses as 
another instrument. 

Bourne has had numerous 
Juno nominations, and I'll eat 
my keyboard if this one doesn’t 
get him at least a nomination. 
Growling out the blues-inflect- 
ed songs, crying out with pas- 
sion about the state of mankind, 
as though sexy and standing 
on two legs is still animal. 
Whether he’s softly fingerpick- 
ing his acoustic or cranking out 
raw electric slide guitar, Bourne 
always has a ton of tension in 
his hypnotic music. And he’s as 
fluid a guitarist as you’ll find, 
from flamenco to blues. 

Bourne has played with many 
of Canada’s top players but this 
disc proves that he can stand 
alone, and is at his finest when 
he does. 

— By Mike Sadava 


The FoghormStringband 


The Foghorn 
Stringband 
Outshine The Sun (Independent) 

This is the sixth release from 
the Foghorn Stringband in their 
various incarnations and we 
are treated to more of the same: 
energetic old-time, bluegrass and 
square dance offerings that are as 
true to the concepts as anything 
conceived by the progenitors. 
Or, as they describe their sound 
on their website, “ass kickin’ 
redneck string band music”. 

In the spirit of thrift, industry 
and value for money —cor- 
nerstones of the old-time 
mindset—there are 21 tunes 
sandwiched onto Outshine The 
Sun. There are four selections 
from The Carter Family, two 
from the Pine Ridge Boys and 
one from the Stanley Brothers, 
as staunch bona fides as you 
can get. 

Caleb Klauder (mandolin, 
fiddle, guitar, vocals), Stephen 
Lind (fiddle, banjo, guitar, 
vocals), Nadine Landry (bass, 
guitar, vocals), and Rebecca 
Willms (guitar, vocals) are 
tighter than wet rawhide, 
laying down some mighty 
fine foot-stompin’ , toe-tappin’ 
grooves. A welcome release for 
any fan of old-time tunes. 
~By Doug Swanson ~ 


lan Siegal 

& The Mississippi 
Mudbloods 

Candy Store Kid (Eugene Records) 

Ian Siegal arrived on the blues 
scene in 05, pitching his brand 
of electric blues-rock with 
strong elements of Howlin’ 
Wolf’s vocals. 

His last release, The Skinny, 
sought the source of swampy, 
southern authenticity, teaming 
with that barrel full o’ rattlers 
known as Cody Dickinson, 
Robert Kimbrough and Cody 
Burnside (a.k.a. the Youngest 
Sons). What worked so well 
then works as well here —Sie- 
gal clearly the proverbial kid in 
the candy store, surrounded by 
these equally talented influ- 
ences. Returning players Cody 
Dickinson, Alvin Youngblood 
Hart and Garry Burnside join 
the added confection of Luther 
Dickinson and Lightnin’ Mal- 
colm. 

Nothing here rips the roof 
off—on allstars terms —as 
you might expect from such 
a high-cranking crew, yet a 
relaxed and relatively subtle 
groove pervades this troll 
through the dark bayou back- 
waters. Siegal’s efforts are all 
the more accomplished, if not 
freshened, for the partnership. 


Reviews 


Highlights include J Am The 
Train, with its hard-driving 
delivery and near-opulent, com- 
plementary solos, and King- 


Jish, with its dark overtones 


despite its upbeat presentation. 
The Fear is another standout 
moment as Siegal’s voice dips 
down into the growling zone, 
as if he just crawled from the 
swamp, matching the dark 
groove of So Much Trouble, 
kissed by Dickinson’s sitar and 
some gnarly, near-buried slide. 
His surprising cover of Little 
Richard’s Green Power—an 
unexpected twist of funkiness 
reinforced by the soul-serv- 
ing voices of backup singers 
Stefanie Bolton, Sharisse and 
Shontelle Norman, who can’t 
be utilized too much in the 
album’s mix—underlines its 
strong soul element. 

The acoustic intro to Strong 
Power sets up the snarl of the 
sort of lead guitar you might 
expect to hear on a Dickinson 
production, yet its incorporated 
on a subtle basis. Siegal’s raspy 
vocals are the hero here while 
the backup instrumentation 
transports you to Mississippi 
via the bayous for a powerful, 
highly tasteful and slightly 
dangerous outcome. 

— By Eric Thom 
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New album 
released October 2012: 


‘Heads Up’ 


with 18 classic 
Jez Lowe 
songs 


The best of the planet's roots musics, from Anglo trad to 


Zanzibar pop. You'll read about it first in magazine. 
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Dustin Bentall and 
the Smokes 
Orion (Aporia Records) 

Dustin Bentall’s latest may 
just be the best six songs you 
hear all year! I know it’s going 
to make my “best of” for 2012, 
it’s just that damn good. A lot 
of comparisons come to mind 
but let’s just say that this man 
nails his craft like few others. 
The title track, Orion, is a 
massive, head-bobbing-bass- 
throbbing monster of a song, 
although I’m still puzzling over 
what it’s all about. Emmy-Lou 
is easier to figure, an almost- 
honky-tonk paean to a stripper, 
and The Ballad of Billy Cowsill 
is easier yet, a gorgeous tribute 
to the late singer and guitarist. 
Souvenirs and the propulsive 
Oxford Street round out the EP. 
Only six songs, but still, some- 
times less really is more. 

— By Richard Thornley 


Peter Bellamy 

Peter Bellamy Sings the Barrack Room 
Ballads of Rudyard Kipling (Feliside 
Recordings) 

Bellamy was one of the 
English folk revival’s greatest 
voices who gained much of his 
early reputation performing 
with The Young Tradition. 
Their flamboyant costumes, 
witty stage show and power- 
ful singing resulted in them 
achieving legendary status. In 
1970, Bellamy began to set the 
poems of Kipling to music, 
eventually resulting in five 
albums of Kipling songs. Sadly, 
in 1991, Peter Bellamy com- 
mitted suicide. This two-CD set 
is a compilation based on two 
previously released recordings. 

Bellamy has an uncompro- 
mising approach to singing, 
which people seem to love 
or hate. It is undoubtedly the 
perfect vehicle for these songs, 
which reflect the experiences 
and daily struggles of ordinary 
soldiers. Rudyard Kipling wrote 


ban Bentall & The Smokes 


the poems in the early 1890s 
and Bellamy matched them to 
mainly traditional tunes in the 
late 1970s. The final result is a 
masterful performance which 
serves as a perfect portrait of 
life in the lower ranks of the 
British Army. 

— By Tim Readman 


Trent Severn 
Trent Severn (Independent) 

This self-titled debut album 
from this Ontario trio starts 
with harmonies that may recall 
Crosby, Stills and Nash. The 
material doesn’t quite live up 
to that lofty comparison but the 
vocals in the song Snowy Soul 
are a pleasure. Dayna Man- 
ning, Emm Gryner and Laura 
C. Bates have very different 
qualities and yet the voices all 
manage to be complimentary. 
This project, named for the 
waterway that links Ontario 
cottage country, is refreshing in 
its Canadian-ness. 

The delightfully complete lin- 
er notes provide insight to the 
inspiration behind the songs; 

a treat in a world where lyrics 
are often only available online. 
Muskoka Bound feels like a 
bluegrass tune, maybe not 

the genre of music Canadians 
associate with some of the most 
expensive cottage real estate in 


the country, but it is fun. Other 
songs such as 7ruscott and Mul- 
roney Times delve into more se- 
rious subject matter. There are 
a few moments where notes are 
reached for and missed, which 
might be an issue for country 
radio, but it is a nice project. 
— By Ruth Blakely 


Tim O’Brien 

and Darrell Scott 
We’re Usually A Lot Better Than This 
(Full Light Records) 

Magic happens every time 
Darrell Scott and Tim O’Brien 
get together. As Scott says, “We 
are fearless and we egg each 
other on to the edge of crash 
and burn”. 

This is a live album, with 
just the two of them making 
more beautiful noise than your 
average five-piece band. Maybe 
that’s to be expected from two 
of the best songwriters, singers, 
multi-instrumentalists and lis- 
teners in the world of acoustic 
music. 

Recorded about six years ago 
in North Carolina, it continues 
the path they travelled on Real 
Time, the disc they recorded 
five years before that. Playing 
banjo, guitar, mandolin, octave 
mandolin and hambone (don’t 
ask), with impeccable vocal 
harmonies, they cover a wide 
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range of songs, from Early 
Morning Rain to Mick Ryan’s 
Lament, as well as their own 
tunes, including Scott’s Long 
Time Gone, which was a mon- 
ster hit for the Dixie Chicks. 
They’re both busy with their 
own careers, including Scott’s 
sideman gig with Robert Plant’s 
Band of Joy. But they’d be 
doing us all a favour if they get 
back together and spread the 
magic. 
— By Mike Sadava 


Staff Benda Bilili 
Bouger Le Monde (Crammed Discs) 

An incredible group from the 
streets of Kinshasa, Congo, 
with a phenomenal story: a 
group of poor, disabled musi- 
cians (most were crippled by 
polio at a young age) that travel 
through use of homemade 
wheelchair/bicycles. Lead- 
ers Ricky Likabu and Coco 
Ngambali formed the group 
more than 30 years ago on the 
hard-scrabble streets of Kin- 
shasa, one of Africa’s largest 
and toughest cities. Struggling 
for years to make ends meet, 
they added additional musi- 
cians including a young street 
kid, Roger Landu, who plays a 
homemade one-stringed instru- 
ment he calls a satonge, which 
produces amazing sounds and 
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is featured as the main solo 
instrument with the band. 
Discovered in 2004 by a 
couple of French filmmak- 
ers, they later meet Belgium 
producer Vincent Kenis 
(Congotronics, Konono No. 
/) who recorded their debut 
album in 2008. They came 
to Europe in 2009 to much 
attention and appearances at 
major festivals and concerts. 
A true Cinderella story, 
this second album shows 
Just how they have matured 
and improved their back- 
the-roots Congolese rumba 
sound, with strong vocal 
and acoustic instrumental 
prowess. The success of their 
recent debut North American 


Country. There are some 
well known traditionals such 
as The Cuckoo and Geordie 
and some less familiar ones. 
Ox Plough Song is one of a 
number of unaccompanied 
performances which also 
features harmony vocals by 
Beth Orrell. Down in Your 
Mines, another solo song, 
showcases the power of 
Findlay’s singing. A song 
that is familiar is Rosebuds 
in June, due to its link with 
Thomas Hardy’s Under the 
Greenwood Tree, which is 
also the title of a film about 
the life of Hardy in which 
Findlay recently played the 
part of Dick Dewy. Talented 
lad, that James Findlay! 


(NO MORE PENNIES 
JEST COLLECTION ae tour and this excellent new 
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— By Tim Readman 


recording further confirms 

that this is an extraordinary 

group. Highly recommended. 
— By Jonathan Kertzer 
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Another Day Another Story (Feliside 
Recordings) 

This is Findlay’s second 
CD and he takes a simple 
approach with his strong 
voice front and centre, usual- 
ly accompanied by his dex- 
terous guitar work. He adds 
some fiddle and there are 
occasional accordion tracks 


Lucy Kaplansky 
Reunion (Red House Records) 

While studying to be a 
psychologist, Kaplansky 
started out in a duo with 
Shawn Colvin in the ’80s. 
Lucy has also collaborat- 
ed in Cry Cry Cry with 
Dar Williams and Richard 
Shindell and in Red Horse 
with John Gorka and Eliza 
Gilkyson. 

She’s shown up a lot on 
other people’s albums and 
she continues to put out solo 


and backing vocals. The recordings. It just seems, 
though, she never receives 


the due or attention she 
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deserves for her own work that 
just keeps coming one good 
album after another. 

Reunion is Lucy’s seventh 
solo album, featuring seven 
songs written by her and her 
husband, Richard Litvin, and 
four sterling covers—one 
a lovely version of Eliza 
Gilkyson’s The Beauty Way and 
then a terrific growly bluesy 
version of Woody Guthrie’s 
This Morning I Am Born Again 
featuring Buddy Miller with 
some great backup vocals. 

Thematically it holds together 
as songs of family and reunit- 
ing, and family is important as 
she sings in a terrific little song 
called Scavenger: “But you’ ll 
walk with the ones you love / In 
the valleys of your life / You'll 
always stand with the ones you 
keep / In the valley of your life’’. 

Lucy Kaplansky just chugs 
along putting out good records 
every couple of years. Take 
a chance and explore the 
Reunion. 

— By les siemieniuk 


Maeve Mackinnon 
Once Upon An Olive Branch (Independent) 
This is the second solo album 
from Glasgow’s Maeve Mack- 
innon and once again her fine 
voice, singing in English and 
Scots Gaelic, is the main at- 
traction. It is a fine instrument, 
capable of much variety in both 
tone and emotion, whether on 


the quiet and reflective A’ Mhic 
Dhughaill ‘Ic Ruairidh or the 
lilting, uptempo O Phail o ho 
ghraidh. The instrumental 
backing is imaginative and var- 
ied in style with equal measures 
of urban grooves, traditional 
Scots playing, jazzy swing and 
rhythmic changes. The title 
track was written by Mackin- 
non to draw attention to the 
struggles and suffering endured 
by the people of Palestine and 
is an indication of her potential 
as a lyricist: “Once upon an 
olive branch in 1999/115 homes 
reduced to just nine/If home is 
where the heart is, the heart 
must be blind/As land disap- 
pears in these hard troubled 
times”. Another triumph for 
Ms. MM! 

— By Tim Readman 


Zoe Thiessen 
The Lives of Saints and Sinners (Inde- 
pendent) 

Vancouver singer/songwriter 
Zoe Thiessen prophetically 
sings: “...my race is run, the 


fight is won, ’'m on my way”. 


With this sparkling debut disc, 
she’s definitely going places. 
Thiessen invested in the West 
Coast musical genius of Steve 
Dawson to produce the album 
and play a gazillion instru- 
ments, but that’s just the icing 
on the cake. It’s all about the 
songs and Thiessen’s natural 
voice, which is a bit reminis- 
cent of Kathleen Edwards. 
Thiessen articulately explores 
the emotions, from envy to 
temptation. And nd her job as a 
nurse has given her insights that 
most of us aren’t witness to. 
And her thoughts are ex- 
pressed with melodies that have 
some interesting twists and 
turns. My favourite is A Room 
with A View with its samba-type 
groove, although I imagine it 
would be a bit chilly to float 
beside the Isle of Wight. 
— By Mike Sadava 
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Bettye LaVette 
Thankful N’ Thoughtful (Anti-) 

Coming on the heels of 
2010’s Interpretations: The 
British Rock Songbook, Bettye 
LaVette has turned her attention 
to artists from this side of the 
pond. This release cements her 
reputation as an inspired inter- 
preter of works by other artists 
and songwriters. Her expressive 
vocals and soaring range are 
employed to the maximum, 
wringing every ounce of emo- 
tion out of her chosen material. 

Thankful N’ Thoughtful cuts 
a wide swath, featuring covers 
of songs by Sly Stone, Neil 
Young, Bob Dylan, Tom Waits, 
and The Black Keys. LaVette 
does a funky take on Dylan’s 
Everything Is Broken, and a lush 
and mournful rendition of Ewan 
MacColl’s Dirty Old Town; she 
could be singing about Detroit 
rather than the inspiration, Sal- 
ford, Lancashire. The retooled 
reprise version that closes the al- 
bum is, er, less than successful. 

Presumably there are more 
covers to come from Ms. 
LaVette and we look forward to 
them with anticipation. 

— By Doug Swanson 
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Caetano Veloso and 
David Byrne 
Live at Carnegie Hall (Nonesuch) 

In 2004 Carnegie Hall invited 
Caetano Veloso to curate 
its Perspectives series. The 
parameters of the series allow 
the curator not only to provide 
artists an opportunity for a 
gilded New York appearance 
but to take the stage alongside 
those artists. The one American 
musician that Veloso selected 
was David Byrne. 

Byrne and Veloso had been 
acquainted for some time. They 
first met at a Brazilian film fes- 
tival where each was presenting 
a feature-length film. But ulti- 
mately each is a musician, and 
while Veloso had been a fan 
since seeing Stop Making Sense 
in a movie theatre, Byrne had 
since “fallen down the rabbit 
hole of Brazilian music”. As 
songwriters, each had tremen- 
dous admiration of the other’s 
work. 

David Byrne has been Pop 
Music’s Ambassador to Bra- 
zilian Music, and the Carnegie 
Hall concert was a musical 
summit meeting. Before an 


adoring crowd (every song is 
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recognized and applauded 
within the first few bars), the 
event was part love-in, part 
retrospective, part diplomatic 
event. Byrne is associated 
with a strong visual element 
and high production values 
but here he meets Veloso on 
common ground: stripped 
down playing on an acoustic 
guitar, with only cello and 
light percussion for accompa- 
niment. 

The setting allows the 
writing to stand on its own 
merits, to view the songs 
through a longer lens. The 
acoustics and the reputation 
of The Hall put the music in a 
whole ‘nuther context: here’s 
an opportunity to appreciate 
Brazilian music through the 
ears of an American pop icon, 
and here’s an opportunity to 
put David Bryne’s songwrit- 
ing shoulder to shoulder with 
Veloso’s acknowledged gems 
of the craft. 

The result is charming. The 
understatement of the eve- 
ning, and the glowing mutual 
respect of the artists creates 
an evening of wonderful 
music, shared. 

— By Lark Clark 


The Shee 
Murmurations (Independent) 

This is the third release 
from one of the most exciting 
bands on the U.K. folk scene 
in recent years. They still 


The ake 


are Lillias Kinsman-Blake 
(flute), Shona Mooney 
(fiddle), Rachel Newton 
(electroharp, clarsach, 
vocals), Olivia Ross (fiddle, 
viola, vocals), Laura-Beth 
Salter (mandolin, vocals) and 
Amy Thatcher (accordion, 
harmonium). They combine 
Scottish, English and Irish 
folk with bluegrass and 
more contemporary influ- 
ences on this collection of 
mostly original songs and 
tunes. The trad Down in the 
Broom opens the album and 
features viola and fiddle 
and fine vocal harmonies. 
The instrumental Starlings 
showcases flute, mandolin 
and accordion accompanied 
by the funky beat of the 
electroharp. Our Bottle starts 
with a deliberately muted and 
muffled gin-soaked sound 
before the clean vocal sound 
breaks through to tell the rest 
of the story of a breakup. 
This is an imaginative and 
vivacious album. Get it while 
it’s fresh! 

— By Tim Readman 


Kyp Harness 

The Wrong Way 

Can a Poor Man Get a Fair Trial? 
(Independent) 

From Toronto, singer/ 
songwriter Kyp Harness 
delivers an interesting turn. A 
simultaneous release of two 
albums in one package, and 


although packaged together, 
they are quite different in their 
themes and presentation. 

The Wrong Way is a collec- 
tion of pop songs while Can A 
Poor Man Get A Fair Trial? 
is a gathering of dark acoustic 
story ballads about princes and 
queens, a number of which in- 
clude or end in death. Unfortu- 
nately, as both albums play on, 
the songs— 13 similar songs on 
one album and 12 similar songs 
on the other—after a while, 
start to run into one another 
and begin to sound the same. 
Perhaps some attempt at editing 
could have helped prevent this 
and made the remaining songs 
stronger. An interesting exper- 
iment with some good songs 
that is not entirely successful. 

— By les siemieniuk 


LP 
Into the Wild Warner 

The rationale for introducing 
American singer/songwriter 
LP to a wider audience with 
a live EP is obvious a minute 
or two in—it sounds like the 
kind of performance that turns 
listeners into true believers. 
The choice of ukulele as her 
main axe bodes something 
twee or cute but you need not 


worry. Backed by an ace band 
that knows how and when to 
hit, LP— who looks like what 
would happen if Phil Lynott 
and Bob Dylan had a baby — 
conveys an emotional intensity 
with a piercing, untrammeled 
voice over the course of five 
impressive songs equipped with 
big, singalong-able choruses in 
performances that beggar easy 
comparison. Even the least of 
them, the quasi-exotic Tokyo 
Sunrise, serves as showcase for 
her startling vocal range and 
control. LP might just be started 
getting her name out there but it 
sounds like she’s ready for any 
folk fest mainstage you’d care 
to stick her on. Let the ovations 
begin. 

— By Scott Lingley 


Paul Kelly 
Spring and Fall (Gawd Aggie Recordings) 

Paul Kelly has had a great 
career. His seventeenth album 
came out in 2007. So this one 
has been five years in the mak- 
ing. Has it been worth the wait? 

Well, it’s interesting. It’s 
a concept album. It follows 
a relationship from start to 
finish. From the all-consuming 
first flush of New Found Year 
through the turning where it 
becomes as Cold As Canada 
and then to the conclusion of 
None Of Your Business Now 
and then finally acceptance in 
Little Aches And Pains. 

So yes, it is worth the wait. 
It works really well. While the 
11 songs act as chapters of the 
bigger story, they also stand on 
their own. 

The recording was done 
straight off the floor in a rural 
hall as an acoustic trio and is 
simply and wonderfully done. 
Nothing sounds better than 


voice, two guitars and a bass. 
It’s a nice experiment done by 
an old pro and makes for lovely 


listening. 
— By les siemieniuk 


Bill Staines 
Beneath Some Lucky Star (Red House 
Records) 

Bill Staines never achieved 
the profile in the world of folk- 
singers of many of his contem- 
poraries from the 1960s such 
as Phil Ochs and Tom Paxton, 
especially on this side of the 
border. But the New Hampshire 
troubadour has never stopped 
touring and recording, with his 
songs being recorded by the 
likes of Nanci Griffith, Tommy 
Makem and Liam Clancy, and 
Jerry Jeff Walker. 

His 26th album could open 
up some new ears to his fine 
music. Blessed with a resonant 
baritone, melodic sense and 
good chops on both guitar and 
piano, Staines shows that the 
artistic flame is still burning 
after 45 years as a musician. 

This is a gentle album chock 
full of images of the sea and the 
quest to find a peaceful place, 
and my favourite, the luck of 
picking up an old guitar “... 
that seemed to know the music 
of my soul” . He also does fine 
renditions of traditional classics 
such as Lord Franklin and even 
a chestnut written by Ian and 
Sylvia, The French Girl. 

— By Mike Sadava 
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Jason Collett 
Reckon (Arts & Crafts Records) 

Apart from his work with 
Broken Social Scene, Jason 
Collett is a memorable force as 
a singer/songwriter. He has that 
way with vocals, melodies and 
lyrics reminiscent of someone 
like Danny Michel, who can 
make a catchy song seem- 
ingly out of thin air. With his 
humorous / Wanna Rob a Bank 
getting airplay on CBC and the 
release of this fifth solo disc, 
more people than ever are get- 
ting to hear the Bramalea-born, 
Toronto-based musician. The 
15 tracks on this release (and 
11 more on an “essential cuts” 
download) run the gamut of 
bouncy (King James Rag) 
funky/groovy (You’re Not The 
One And Only Lonely One), 
wistful (Pacific Blue), artsy 
(Jasper Johns’ Flag), sincere 
(Ask No Questions) and most 
things in between. It really is 
a something-for-everyone disc 
in a time when most artists are 
trying desperately to squeeze 
into a tiny niche. Hopefully, it 
will expand his reputation even 
more and garner even wider 
recognition for this talented 
artist. 

— By Barry Hammond 
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, 013 DATES 

_ Jan 9 © Chaplin’s Music Cafe, Spring City PA 
Jan 10 © Godfrey Daniels, Bethlehem PA 

_ Jan 11 ¢ The PSALM Salon, Philadelphia PA 
Jan 12 ¢ Sanctuary Concerts, Chatham NJ 

_ Jan 12 ¢ APAPINYC 2013 Showcase 

Jan 13 © Heights House Concert NYC 

_ Jan 13 ¢ Tin Angel, Philadelphia PA 

Jan 18 ¢ Markham Theatre, Markham ON 

Jan 20 © Hart House Great Hall, Toronto ON 

_ Jan 3 ¢ Nighttown, Cleveland OH 

| Feb 1 © Front Porch Music, Valparaiso IN 

_ Feb 2 @ Old Town School of Folk, Chicago IL 

_ Feb 3 © Flying Cat Concerts, Indianapolis IN 

_ Feb 21 © Feature Set, Folk Alliance, Toronto ON 
' Mar 12 © Opening for The Chieftains, Stamford CT 
_ Apr 13 ¢ Heartland Concerts, Rochester NY 


2012 CFMA—WORLD GROUP OF THE YEAR! 


p FACTOR WWW. SULTANSOFSTRING. COM canac 


graydon james 
& the young novelists 


“...spinning miniature stories masterfully and evoking 
images of small town life...” 


~David Farrell, New Canadian Music 


*__folk-roots tracks that are as poignant as 
they are heartfelt...” 


~Meagan Baxter, VUE Weekly 


“For fans of Blue Rodeo, The Band, and pre-weirdness 
Wilco, here are three last words:step right up.” 
~John Sakomoto, Toronto Star 


NEW ALBUM 
‘in the year you were born’ 


now available from iTunes 
and www.theyoungnovelists.com 
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Luka Bloom 
This New Morning (Compass Records) 
Twenty-odd years since 
his debut recording, Luka 
Bloom is still out there 
doing it. This collection 
includes a wide variety of 
themes and styles. Things 
get going with How Am 
I To Be?,a reflective and 
melancholy examination 
of personal angst. A Seed 
Was Sown is a jazz-in- 
flected song of hope for 
healing in his native 
Ireland, written after the 
Queen visited the Garden 
of Remembrance in Dub- 
lin. Your Little Wings is a 
plea to the young women 
binge drinking in his 
hometown to be careful. 
The Ride is a tribute song 


to the pursuit of bicycling, 


which extols its many 
virtues. 

The accompaniment is 
simple and uncluttered 
whether it be from accor- 
dion, guitar, drum or the 
string orchestra he uses on 
a few tracks. Somehow, 
though, this music doesn’t 
reach me. I wonder if I 
am missing something, 
but eventually I decide it’s 
just not my cup of tea. 

— By Tim Readman 


Karla Mundy 
Way Back (Independent) 

Karla Mundy first came 
to the world’s attention 
on David Francey’s debut 
CD, where she sang fine 
backing vocals. Along 
with her sister Keona, 
Neil Hammond, Mad 
Pudding’s Andy Hillhouse 
and The Outside Track’s 
Norah Rendell, she 
formed Cleia, whose brief 
career lit up Canadian 
folk with great harmo- 
ny singing and brilliant 
arrangements. She moved 


on to found the wonderful 
all-woman a capella group 
The No Shit Shirleys, as 
well as performing old- 
time music with Plough. 
Now she has released her 
first solo CD and that’s a 
very good thing. 

It is a collection of old 
and old-sounding songs, 
including traditionals 
like The Blackest Crow 
and Wayfarin’ Stranger, 
covers of the likes of 
Mississippi John Hurt and 
Hazel Dickens, and more 
recent fare by Kieran 
Kane and Bob Dylan. The 
accompaniment on guitar, 
fiddle, banjo and bass 
features tasteful playing 
from Steve Charles, 

Tim Tweedale, Patrick 
Metzger, Kori Myanishi 
and Chris Suen. There 
are some lovely vocal 
harmonies courtesy of 
Keona Hammond, Dawn 
Pemberton and Melanie 
Spence. However, it is 
Ms. Mundy who steals the 
show. She has sou! with 

a capital S and it simply 
pours out of this record. 
On first listen the hairs on 
the back of my neck were 
stood up more often than 
they were lying down. 

A winner from a truly 
marvellous singer! 

— By Tim Readman 


Karla.Mundy 


Owls By Nature 
Everything Is Hunted (independent) 
Everything Is Hunted, 
which from what I can 
gather is the second 
album (Blackwater) from 
this gifted quintet from 
Edmonton, was released 
to rollicking claim at 
the Avenue Theatre in 
September. 

It is an infectious, 
addictive 11-song disc 
of original songs that is 
thoroughly pleasing. One 
of their webpage links 
describes their music as 
“whiskey-fuelled folk 
rock anthems for people 
who like to party” and 
there is no denying that. 

There is a raw, strep- 
throat quality to Ian 
MclIntosh’s engaging 
lead vocals that gives the 
songs a deliciously jagged 
edge. Superb musician- 
ship throughout from 
Sean Hamilton (bass, 
vocals), Cory Donnahee 
(banjo, organ, vocals), 
Doc deGroot (lead guitar, 
mandolin, lap steel, me- 
lodica, vocals), and Shea 
Connor (drums, percus- 
sion, vocals). 

Heartbreaking Ways has 
a punkabilly, throbbing 


beat, Wandering Wom- 
an Offers a nifty tempo 
change into a lively 


two-step, Alcoholics is a good 
drunken singalong song with a 
swaying beat, jolly vocals and 
a multi-voiced chorus that’s 
easy to remember when you’re 
hammered—and don’t forget 
the big finish. 

Highly recommended. 

— By Doug Swanson 


The 24th Street Wailers 
Unshakeable (Independent) 

This spunky band of upstarts 
have been making some noise 
for the blues since winning the 
Toronto Blues Society’s talent 
search two years prior. At the 
same time, they ably demon- 
strate the difference between 
wanting to play the blues and 
actually playing them. You 
can’t blame that on their age. 
You could possibly blame it 
on their inconsistent musician- 
ship. But they deserve much 
Support for having wrangled 
such profile in such short order. 
The addition of time to the 
equation can only make them 
better at what they’re trying 
to do. Points for diving in 
with all-original material and 
keeping their distance from 
computer-based productions. 

Some key ingredients are in 
their favour— Jonathon Wong’s 
dirty "SOs saxophone tone and 


some shrewd moves by young 
guitarist Emily Burgess. Two 
songs stand out as being excep- 
tional. The killer instrumental 
in Love Triangle proves that the 
band can milk the hell out of a 
good groove. Then again, the 
fact that it features the extreme 
talents of one Carter Chaplin 
(and Mare Doucet) reveal much 
of the muscle and skill behind 
this rendition. Another is Jack, 
Jim, Jonny and Me wherein 
Wong’s sax propels a strong 
’50s swing that the band clearly 
gets into, audibly. However, the 
vocals presented by Lindsay 
Beaver—throughout— are 
brutal at best and still too much 
in-your-face when she’s at her 
best. There’s no way around 
this Achilles Heel, even on the 
otherwise strong opening track 
Home Cookin’. 

The song Trouble features her 
howl but it eventually erodes 
into bleating, while some bad 
notes on a good track, / Will, 
force the conclusion that they 
need a good producer who 
will beat the crap out of bad 
performance. Once they get that 
solved, they've got a promising 
future for their redefinition of 
a somewhat tired genre. Time, 
again, is on their side. 

— By Eric Thom 


Royal Wood 
We Were Born to Glory (Independent ) 
Last year when Belgian 
filmmakers the Dardenne 
Brothers released Le gamin 
au velo, some reviewers (such 
as Salon’s Andrew O’ Hehir) 
sardonically remarked, “Ho 
hum— another brilliant film 
by the Dardenne Brothers.” 
I’m starting to feel the same 
way about Canada’s unstem- 
mable tide of accomplished 
pop prodigies, of which Royal 
Wood is inarguably a part. It’s 
all there: the impeccable vocal 
hooks, the smart arrange- 
ments, the studied lyrical wit, 
repeated just enough to become 
irrevocably embedded in your 
ear. Such manicured genius, 
which invites comparisons with 
Rufus Wainwright or Hawk- 
sley Workman (or, indeed, a 
score of other mildly eccentric, 
dashing young troubadours), is 
becoming almost wearying in 
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its seemingly effortless appeal. 

Its sole shortcoming might be 
that the disc’s highly burnished 
pop gems lack much in the way 
of surprise or, for that matter, 
emotional impact. We Were 
Born To Glory sounds perfect 
right now but it’s hard to imag- 
ine long-term rotation. 

— By Scott Lingley 


Duncan Chisholm 
Affric (Copperfish Records) 

Affric is the final part of a tril- 
ogy of recordings which began 
with Farrar in 2008 and contin- 
ued with Canaich in 2010. All 
are musical celebrations of the 
Strathglass, an area of notable 
natural beauty in the Highlands 
of Scotland. Chisholm is a 
wonderful fiddler with a lyrical 
style. Accompanying him here 
is a Stellar cast, including Phil 
Cunningham (piano, accordion, 
whistle), Jarlath Henderson 
(uillean pipes) and Ali Hutton 
(bodhran, guitar, whistle). The 
music is wonderfully evocative 
and brings to mind the majestic 
scenery of Scotland’s wilder- 
ness. 

There are traditional tunes 
such as An Ribhinn Donn 
as well as original pieces by 
Chisholm, Johnny Cunningham, 
Liz Carroll and Phil Cunning- 
ham and others. The stand-out 
track for me is The Flooded 
Meadow with its gently propul- 
sive rhythms and wonderfully 
elastic uillean piping. This will 
be a beautiful addition to the 
collection of all lovers of instru- 
mental fiddle music. 

— By Tim Readman 
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Carolina Moonrise (Sky Crunch Records/Compass) 

The prolific Jim Lauderdale 
has released 20-odd albums 
in his career, the latest being 
Carolina Moonrise, his second 
of the year after Buddy & Jim, 
his lauded collaboration with 
Buddy Miller, one of the hottest 
commodities in roots music 
these days. 

This is Lauderdale’s fourth 
go-around with Grateful Dead 
lyricist Robert Hunter and it is 
a testament to the enduring and 
productive partnership these 
two artists have forged. There 
are aching vocals, clever lyrics 
and poignant messages. 

Lauderdale’s curriculum 


vitae is impressive and varied, 
having worked with diverse 
talents that include Ralph Stan- 
ley, Dwight Yoakum, George 
Strait, the Dixie Chicks and Hot 
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Tuna. His vocal stylings are as 
comfortable as old blue jeans as 
he sings the hard-luck ballads, 
lost-love laments and courting 
songs that are hallmarks of 
bluegrass. 

Noteworthy tracks include Jo- 
dine, about a caustic girlfriend, 
and Fiddler’s Heaven, a paean 
to fiddling greats. 

— By Doug Swanson 


Tom House 
Winding Down The Road (Mud Records) 
Like Tom Waits, Bob Dylan, 
William S. Burroughs or 
Townes Van Zandt, Tom House 
has that quality of slightly 
rural, eccentric originality, what 
writer Greil Marcus called “old 
weird America”, a term coined 
by Marcus to describe the 
often eerie country, blues and 
folk music featured on Harry 
Smith’s Anthology Of American 


Folk Music. Marcus also wrote 
an article about Tom House 

in the 1998 issue of Esquire 
magazine called Devil’s Music. 
Born in 1949, House has been 

a widely published poet and 
songwriter and is sometimes 
described as a bar-room poet 
and singer. Canadian-born 
singer/songwriter and musician 
Brock Zeman produces his 
latest disc and plays a variety of 
instruments to add further coun- 
try/roots/acoustic resonances to 
the musical background. 

He also adds Kelly Sloan’s 
harmonies, which rub uneasily 
against House’s to create a 
weird beauty of their own. Like 
a field recording, the disc has a 
primitive charm that wins the 
listener over with its sincerity 
and honest quality. A really 
elegant oddity that fans of 
modern alt-country in the vein 
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of Gillian Welch, Jim White 
or The Handsome Family will 
need to own immediately. 

— By Barry Hammond 


Melissa Payne 
Melissa Payne (Seventh Fire Records) 
Having had fiddle lessons 
from the Leahy family and 
served as a tour hand for Na- 
talie McMaster, this Ennismore, 
ON, fiddler/guitarist/songwriter 
has had mentoring from some 
internationally acclaimed 
artists. The professionalism 
shows on this debut CD with 
nine firmly crafted songs. She 
also has a voice that seems 
well-suited to recording folk/ 
pop/rock/traditional songs in 
that it has an intimate, slightly 
breathy, catch in it to pull the 
listener in, before massaging 
the ears with its warmer emo- 
tional tones. 
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the blue warblers 


pretty good 


CANADIAN FOLK MUSIC AWARDS 2012 
Traditional Singer of the Year 


2 X NOMINEE 
WESTERN CANADIAN MUSIC AWARDS 2012 


Gospel Recording of the Year 
Album Design of the Year 


Fel) 5- 17,2013 Homeroutes Tour: Cherry Bomb Route BC/AB < 
May 2013 NORTHERN SCENE Ottawa, ON 


www.thebluewarblers.com 


(Plus discounts on Legacy Books & More!) 


Sing Out! Magazine: Each BIG quarterly 
issue features songs to learn and play, plus in- | 
depth articles, columns, teach-ins, news, reviews, i 
and more (with exclusive sampler CD)! 


For special anniversary events, a FREE catalog of 
folk music publications or for membership info: 


<www.singout.org> 


or call Toll-Free: 1 -888-S IN G-O UT 


P.O. Box 5460, Bethlehem, PA 18015-0460 
Phone: 610-865-5366 * E-mail: <info@singout.org> 


Ask how you can get a FREE CD by joining! 
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She can play, too, taking 
some pretty nice solos on the 
tracks This Feeling and In Our 
Dreams. Although the demo 
didn’t have musician credits 
on it, there’s some rock-solid 
playing on this disc, especially 
by the drummer, and it’s pro- 
duced by another professional 
in James McKenty (Blue Rodeo 
and The Spades). It’s a stable 
career-launcher of a disc that 
should push the artist as far as 
she wants to go. 

— By Barry Hammond 


Lizzy Hoyt 
A Christmas Song (independent) 

Lizzy Hoyt has a really fine, 
clear voice and is an excep- 
tional instrumentalist on both 
fiddle and guitar. She’s won 
several awards for her play- 
ing, singing and songwriting 
— check her Home (2010), and 
My Red Shoes (2007). This 
Christmas disc was actually 
released last year but missed 
our reviews. Produced by and 
with some equally fine playing 
by Jeremiah McDade (with So- 
lon McDade on bass and Sara 
Pagé on harp) it’s a Christmas 
record in the Celtic mode. That 
automatically means there are 
some similarities to the classic 
1991 Christmas disc The Bells 


Lizzy Hoyt 


Of Dublin by The Chieftains. 
Indeed, it contains Ding Dong 
Merrily On High, which they 
also covered, but she takes it at 
a jaunty clip sans choir. Having 
said that, there haven’t been 
many discs since that could 
stand up to such a comparison. 
Play one against the other and 
this holds its own surprisingly 
well. There can’t be a more flat- 
tering test than that. McDade’s 
flute playing against her fiddle 
has a really haunting tone. If 
you're in the mood for a Celtic 
Christmas disc, this is a really 
good one. Top marks to Lizzy 
Hoyt and Jeremiah McDade. 

— By Barry Hammond 


Various Artists 

No Pasaran! (They Shall Not Pass) - 
Scots in the Spanish Civil War (Greentrax 
Recordings) 

This is a collection of songs 
concerning the volunteer Scots 
who fought in the Spanish Civil 
War on the side of the elected 
Republican government against 
General Franco and the fascists. 
Among the 35,000 international 
volunteers who joined Spain’s 
anti-Fascist forces between 
1936 and 1939, more came 
from Scotland, proportionately, 
than any other country. These 
songs celebrate the solidarity 
between Scotland and Spain, 
and recall a time when a gener- 
ation stood up to be counted be- 
cause democracy and freedom 
were threatened. 

It includes a rousing banjo 
rendition of Jarama Valley/ 
Bandiera Rosa by The Laggan, 
Jamie Foyers sturdily per- 
formed by Dick Gaughan, a 
stirring reading of The Peatbog 
Soldiers by The McCalmans 
and Robin Laing’s Picasso 
Paints Guernica, which was 
written especially for this CD. 
A strong and moving album 
with powerful messages, mem- 
ories and meaning. 

— By Tim Readman 


Various Artists 
Rough Guide To The Music of Ethiopia 
(World Music Network) 

Distribution routes in the 
music industry being what they 
are, it’s a good bet you haven’t 
heard any of these songs yet, 
and they’re worth checking out. 
A whole world of Ethiopian mu- 
sicians are deftly handling this 
unique form, making the ancient 
music modern. Who knew? 

What gives Ethiopian music 
its pungent flavour? It’s not 
enough to explain that it’s 
pentatonic. So are Celtic and 
Chinese music but you’d never 
mistake them for Ethiopian 
music. For one thing, ancient 
instruments like the krar and 
the begena are up front ina 
number of these bands, infusing 
the sound with an otherworldly 
quality. 

It’s encouraging to learn that 
the distinctive strains of this 
music are strong in cities like 
London and New York, as well 
as thriving back home in Addis 
Ababa. Additional vintage 
recordings from the 25-volume 
series Ethiopiques provide 
historical perspective. 

— By Lark Clark 
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Various Artists 
Rough Guide to Undiscovered World 
(World Music Network) 

Battle of the Bands goes 
global. 

An ongoing feature of the 
Rough Guides is an online Miss 
World contest—send in a track 
from your band and expose 
yourself! Adorn your entry with 
photos and await the world’s 
reaction. 

World Music Network staff 
and in-the-know public vote 
to determine the best entries, 
which are then included in 
Undiscovered World, a com- 
pilation release on the Rough 
Guide label. Winners also get 
editorial space in the British 
world music mag Songlines. 

Despite the contention that 
most of its contents are previous- 
ly unreleased, many of the tracks 
appear to be lifted from existing 
albums, some of them on 
WMN’s own Introducing series, 
as part of its Riverboat imprint. 

The 15 contest winners vying 
for your love —or at least inter- 
est —have passed the elusive 
criterion, “Are you really world 
music?” 

— By Lark Clark 
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| Au-dela 
| du Blues 


Nourris au départ par une scéne 
ottavienne blues en effervescence, 
les MonkeyJunk, récipiendaires de 
plusieurs prix, sont devenus |’un des 
meilleurs groupes en Amérique du 
Nord. Roger Levesque les a rencon- 
trés dans une atmosphere feuirée. 


1 semble que le blues arrive toujours a 

inspirer les musiciens et les mélo- 

manes de chaque nouvelle génération. 
Le trio originaire d’Ottawa MonkeyJunk 
rassemble des compagnons de musique 
d’horizons et d’ages trés différents, ce qui 
explique peut-étre leur évolution si rapide. 

On se rend vite compte en se tenant avec 
eux que leurs plaisanteries, leur respect et 
leur amour de la musique transcendent les 
Mifférences d’Age, comme dans n’importe 
quel groupe d’amis ayant déja passé quatre 
années de péripéties ensemble. 

C’est le membre le plus jeune Steve 
Marriner (maintenant 4gé de 27 ans) — 
voix, guitare, harmonica et clavier — et le 
membre le plus vieux, le guitariste soliste 
Tony D. (50 ans), qui ont eu I’idée de la 
formation «deux-guitares-pas-de-basse», 
suivant l’exemple de Hound Dog Taylor et 
de Little Walter, entre autres. 

L’intégration du batteur Matt Sobb (39 
ans) au trio se fit de facon fluide, lui qui 
avait déja travaillé avec chacun d’eux 
auparavant. Il aura suffi d’un petit coup de 
téléphone l’informant qu’on |’ attendait a 
la premiére pratique, un dimanche soir, au 
début de l’année 2008. 

«Il y a probablement certaines personnes 
qui nous connaissaient tous les trois qui 
pensaient que ¢a ne marcherait jamais», 
commente Matt. «II faut dire que notre 
dynamique est vraiment unique parce 
que nous appartenons 4 trois générations 
différentes et nous apportons au groupe des 
forces et des propositions trés diversifiées.» 

Steve se souvient avoir senti dés le début 
qu’ ils tenaient quelque chose de spécial. 
«Dés le premier concert au pub Irene’s, 
nous savions qu’il se passait quelque chose 
d’intéressant. En un mois, le bar était deve- 
nu plein a craquer et il y avait des gens qui 


revenaient nous voir toutes les semaines.» 

Vu ses débuts non officiels, personne 
n’aurait imaginé que MonkeyJunk serait 
en nomination pour le Prix Maple Blues du 
Meilleur artiste émergent a |’automne suiv- 
ant, avant méme qu’ ils n’aient eu la chance 
de sortir un album, ni que leur passage au 
International Blues Challenge a Memphis 
en février 2009 leur vaudrait une troisieme 
place devant une centaine de concurrents, 
ce qui n’est définitivement pas un mauvais 
début. Ensuite, les choses se sont mises a 
«débouler», comme le dit Steve. 

Ils réussissent a sortir leur premier album 
Tiger In Your Tank au printemps, puis a 
passer tout le reste de l’année en tournée 
pour ensuite remporter cinq prix sur les 
six nominations obtenues au Maple Blues 
2010 dont le Prix Artiste de l'année. De 
retour 4 Memphis, leur album leur vaut le 
Prix du Meilleur artiste émergent au Blues 
Music Award 2010. C’est la deuxiéme fois 
seulement qu’un groupe canadien gagne 
quoique ce soit lors de cette cérémonie (le 
premier gagnant étant Jeff Healey). 

Les trois musiciens se réjouissent du 
soutien de la scéne blues d’Ottawa, qui a 
également encouragé des noms comme Sue 
Foley and J.W. Jones, mais il faut recon- 
naitre que la chimie a aussi quelque chose 
A voir avec leur succés. «C’est comme si le 
groupe s’était fait botter le cul par un sabot 


Le Quartier Francais 


de cheval, blague Matt. Nous étions tous 


déja des musiciens expérimentés, mais no- 
tre expérience collective nous a propulsés. 
Je ne sais pas pourquoi, mais nous trois 
ensemble, ¢a marche vraiment bien.» 

Le lancement de leur second album To 
Behold, produit par Stony Plain Records, 
vers la fin de l’année 2011, marque une 
autre étape dans |’évolution de leur son et 
leur vaut le Prix Juno du Meilleur album de 
blues au printemps 2012. 

Tiger In Your Tank a été terminé relative- 
ment rapidement en studio pour permettre 
au groupe d’avoir en main une carte de 
visite; le groupe est donc resté trés prés 
de ses racines sur cet album et n’a pas fait 
de grand changement, contrairement a To 
Behold qui a nécessité beaucoup plus de 
préparation, et qui contient des chansons 
éprouvées en tournée. 

«Jaime vraiment mieux le son sur cet 
album, commente Steve, parce qu’il a été 
enregistré dans le studio de notre pro- 
ducteur Ken Friesen, avec beaucoup plus 
d’équipement analogique. Nous avons 
passé environ une semaine dans le sous-sol 
a arranger les compositions, et l’enregis- 
trement des neufs pistes s’est fait en deux 
jours, en ajoutant les paroles a la fin. Nous 
avons pris beaucoup plus de risques et nous 
avons mis beaucoup plus de nous-mémes 
dans cet album. Arrivés prés de la fin, Ken 
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«On ressent parfois de la pression 
venant des puristes du blues qui 
nous enjoignent de porter le flam- 
beau du blues. J’ai eu une sorte 
d’éveil qui m’a fait réaliser que c’est 
correct d’aimer d’autres styles de 
musique.» 


et moi avons eu |’idée de jouer la chanson 
de Hank Williams.» 

La chanson de Williams You’re Gon- 
na Change (Or I’m Gonna Leave) est la 
seule reprise de |’album. On lui a donné 
de nouveaux arrangements en y ajoutant 
les plaintes d’un harmonica et des accords 
de guitares trépidants, ce qui a emmené la 
chanson ailleurs, bien loin de ses origines 
country. Voila un tout petit exemple des 
choix musicaux éclectiques qui ont mené 
a la création de |’album, oscillant entre 
; les grooves soul, les ballades plus mélan- 
coliques (comme la création plus spontanée 
Let Her Down) et les chansons agrémentées 


de morceaux de piano Wurlitzer et d’orgue 
Hammond joués par Steve. 

Tony D. nous offre la premiére piéce de 
l'album, Mother’s Crying (inspiré de Rob- 
ert Johnson), qui illustre le sentiment d’étre 
un perdant, un sentiment qu’ils espérent 
continuer d’explorer. 

«Nos piéces sonneront toujours blues 
parce que c’est notre style de jeu, mais il 
y a d’autres influences qui commencent 
a se montrer le bout du nez. On sent les 
influences plus soul et traditionnelles qui 
sortent du chemin tracé par le blues, et le 
rock’n’roll aussi un peu. J’ai grandi en 
écoutant ce genre de musique alors c’est 
difficile de passer a c6té. Je pense que 
le blues est en train de changer, comme 
dans les années 60 oi il est passé par une 
période de transformation; et nous aussi, 
nous nous dirigeons vers quelque chose 
de nouveau. Je pense que nous essayons 
d’atteindre un son plus brut.» 

cecePour Tony D. (pour Diteodoro) le 
blues représente ce sentiment de souf- 
france qui I’attirait quand il allait voir 
des spectacles pendant son adolescence. 
«Je ne sais pas si j’ai choisi le blues ou si 
c’est le blues qui m’a choisi. Je ne sais pas 
comment I’expliquer», dit celui qui jouit 
d’une grande expérience, ayant joué avec 
de nombreux groupes avant MonkeyJunk 
dans la région d’Ottawa, et dont le surnom, 
trouvé par Steve, est maintenant «le parrain 
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de la scéne ottavienne». Matt a joué dans 
un de ses groupes pendant sept ans. 

Matt a commencé un peu tard; il avait 
18 ans quand il a commencé 4a jouer de la 
batterie pour le plaisir. Il fut inspiré par son 
plus jeune frére, qui jouait dans un groupe, 
et eut bient6t sa place comme batteur au 
sein du groupe. Steve s’est mis a tripper sur 
Chuck Berry et sur le Chicago blues aprés 
avoir vu le film The Blues Brothers. la 
commencé a jouer de I’harmonica a 11 ans 
et a rencontré Tony et Matt a 13 ans. 

Les voir en spectacle, c’est voir 4 quel 
point ils aiment travailler ensemble, un 
plaisir qui se communique aisément aux 
spectateurs. De par leurs interactions, 
les deux guitaristes créent des moments 
savoureux, utilisant divers d’ instruments, 
et s’amusent a se féliciter mutuellement. 
Selon I’expression de Matt, «Steve pense 
comme un bassiste». 

Steve affirme qu’ils ont tant donné au 
blues qu’ils ont maintenant le droit de jouer 
des airs au-dela du blues. «On ressent par- 
fois de la pression venant des puristes du 
blues qui nous enjoignent de porter le flam- 
beau du blues. J’ai eu une sorte d’éveil qui 
m/’a fait réaliser que c’est correct d’aimer 
d’autres styles de musique. Ces attentes 
planent encore au-dessus de nos tétes quand 
on joue quelque chose qui sort du langage 
blues, mais j’ai confiance en le fait que nos 
créations nous ressembleront.» 


A qui la rue? 
Au trad! 


Ils s’appellent Le Trad Commando. 
Ce sont des musiciens québécois 
qui organisent des spectacles de 
musique traditionnelle impromp- 
tus dans les rues de Montréal et 
d’ailleurs. Yves Bernard a pris des 
nouvelles des troupes. 


Is s'invitent dans les lieux publics, 

prennent d'assaut des stations de 

métro, débarquent a l'université, 
occupent un marché public, investissent 
des festivals et se font méme entendre a la 
radio officielle. Tout ¢a de facon trés joyeuse 
avec la musique traditionnelle québécoise 
comme arme de tradition massive. Puis, 
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ils filment leurs actions et les diffusent sur 


YouTube. Et leur impact est bien réel. Ren- 
contre avec Jean Desrochers et Véronique 
Plasse, deux des organisateurs de ce projet 
trés spécial. 

« Ga a germé dans nos tétes quand on 
était a Montréal», se rappelle Jean. «On se 
promenait en transport en commun et on 
se disait que ¢a serait le fun si quelqu’un se 
mettait a jouer de la musique traditionnelle 
juste la comme un cheveu sur la soupe. On 
était aussi des fans d Improv Everywhere, 
un groupe a New York qui fait des mobil- 
isations éclair (flasmobs) sur a peu prés 
nimporte quoi. Ils créent des trucs absurdes 
et font des vidéos avec ¢a. On a adapté lidée 
a la musique traditionnelle». 

Jean et Véronique venaient de trouver 
une fagon rassembleuse de montrer la fierté 
des racines. Un soir, ils lancent par courriel 
des invitations a une mission. Ils se disent: 
«Si on est dix, on le fait». Le 27 novembre 
2009, le commando trad est né. Presque 
une vingtaine de musiciens descendent | 
au métro Papineau. Certains sont connus, | 
dautres pas, mais tous sont anonymes pour | 
loccasion. Cing caméramans les accompag- 
nent. La violoneuse commence, puis d’au- 
tres entament le Reel Bergeville et le Reel a 
Jos Cormier sur les deux quais de la station. 
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Des gens se retournent, une femme rit et 
certains finissent par s'arréter ou bouger un 
peu en marchant. 

«Nous sommes des artistes traditionnels 
avec un but de déranger», afirme Véro- 
nique. «On a fini par se rendre compte 
quil y avait trois objectifs a ¢a: rassembler 
le milieu traditionnel autour dune action 
positive qui se démarque et se remarque, 
marquer l'imaginaire des gens quon rejoint 
et revendiquer la place de la musique tra- 
ditionnelle. On est hyper conscients quen 
faisant de la musique traditionnelle, on 
transmet notre culture qui est forte et qui 
est notre identité aussi». 

Dou Pidée de porter l’ame collective 
dans des lieux inattendus avec souvent des 
intentions précises comme le suggérent ces 
missions aux métros Papineau et Lionel 
Groulx, des lieux qui portent les noms de 
personnages québécois emblématiques. En 
Sarrétant a Puniversité du Québec 4 Mon- 
tréal, on a voulu revendiquer la place de la 
musique traditionnelle dans le systeme déd- 
ucation : «Sauf au Cegep de Joliette et un 
peu a Drummondville, cette place est a peu 
prés nulle au Québec», explique Véronique. 
«Il n'y a de programme ni dans les écoles 
primaires et secondaires, ni a Puniversité». 

En dépit de cela, le commando est passé 
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partout, de l'avenue Mont-Royal au plein 
coeur du Plateau a Montréal, ot des gens 
jouaient sur des balcons ou se mélaient a 
la foule, jusqu’au marché Jean Talon, of un 
conteur a fini par s installer sur une table 

a pique-nique. A Québec, ce fut dans les 
escaliers du quartier du Petit Champlain, 
alors qu’a Saint-Charles-Borromée, la joy- 
euse bande sest arrétée au Festival Mémoire 
et Racines. Pour une autre mission, on a 
sillonné cinq festivals de Sainte-Marie de 


Beauce jusquau parc Lafontaine 4 Montréal. 


Dans certains cas, le commando a accepté 
des partenariats avec des événements com- 
me la Grande Rencontre ou Nuit blanche 
sur un tableau noir, mais a également refusé 
des propositions : «Si tu savais le nombre 
d'invitations quon a eu, surtout depuis la 
parution des vidéos», raconte Véronique. 

« Plusieurs nous percoivent comme un 
groupe d’animation et voudraient profiter 
un peu du hook que nous avons, mais pour 
nous, le c6té militant est super important et 
on est pas quelque chose de touristique. On 
ne fera jamais une action simplement parce 
que cest une commande. II faut toujours 
quil y ait un message a porter». 

Les participants aux missions se donnent 
tous des noms demprunt a consonance 
traditionnelle: Ruine-Babine, La Turlutte 
ou la Ronfleuse Gobeil a laccordéon, 

Nuit blanche et le Bedeau de l'Enfer a la 
guitare, Ovila Légaré et le Pere Bacchus a 
la mandoline, les Charbonniers, la Tuque 
bleue, Pitoune Boudreault, la Déroutée ou 
Arthémise au violon et Monsieur Pointu 
au banjo. «Les surnoms évoquent un 
projet trés inclusif», explique jean. «Cest 
comme dans les sessions. Tu peux étre avec 
quelqu’un qui fait le tour du monde, alors 
que toi, tu ne joues que dans ton salon». 

Il y a aussi Ours qui tousse a la camera. 
Celui-la, on le connait, cest Jean-Fran¢ois 
Dugas, le troisiéme larron de léquipe 
des commandos. «Il fait la direction des 
caméras pendant les actions et la plupart 
des montages vidéos par la suite», explique 
Jean. Ila réalisé de formidables montages 
de gens qui se filmaient en jouant un peu 
partout a travers le monde en écoutant les 
deux missions que le Commando offrait 
dans des stations de radio montréalaises. 
Jean-Francois capte les réactions des gens 
sur le vif, avant que Jean et Véronique 
recoivent les feedback suite a laudition des 
vidéos. «En général, les gens sont vraiment 


emballés. Le commentaire qui revient le 
plus porte sur la grande fierté. Certains ont 
versé des larmes», raconte Véronique. 

Et le projet fait des petits. A Bordeaux, 
Trad’Escouade a publié quelques vidéos. Il y 
a aussi Marée Trad en Bretagne, Celtic Gue- 
rillas a Vancouver et Folk Ambush a Liver- 
pool, tous des projets d’artistes qui célébrent 
leur musique traditionnelle dans des lieux 
publics. Et quelles sont les suites a prévoir 
pour le Commando trad? «Le projet est un 
peu sur la glace, mais ¢a a toujours été de 
comme ¢a», précise Jean. «Mais, méme s'il 
ny a pas d’actions dans le moment, il faut 
en parler. Quand les vidéos sont diffusées, 
elles deviennent intemporelles. Ce qui reste, 
cest l'image ». Les idées continuent dentrer 
et dautres missions seront éventuellement 
meneées. Mais pour l’instant, Véronique et 
Jean font une pause pour soccuper de leur 
petite fille de cing mois. 


Annabelle Chvostek Ensemble 
Rise (Borealis) 

Imprégnée de la colére du mouvement 
Occupy, la sortie de Rise sera sans pitié, 
selon Annabelle Chvostek. De grandes 
chansons, une profonde humanité et un 
message qui vaut la peine détre entendu, 
franchement, il n’y a rien a détester sur 
cet album. «End of the road» signale les 
intentions de la rockeuse acoustique qui 
y déclare : «Nous sommes tous égaux, tu 
ne peux pas détruire cette vérité avec ta 
violence». «G20 Song» exprime le senti- 
ment révolutionnaire universel, tout comme 
la formidable «Equal Right» de Peter Tosh, 
avec laquelle se termine l'album. Quelques 
pieces offrent une vision plus personnelle 
de la politique comme «Hartland Quay» et 
«Fox Tail», mais Cest pour sa vision sociale 
de la politique que lon se rappellera de 
Rise selon moi. Le retour du folk engagé et 
militant? Espérons-le! 

- Par Richard Thornley 
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Arthur McGregor is the director of 
the Ottawa Folklore Centre. He takes 
a Critical look at the artistic changes 
made to the Ottawa Folk Festival in 
recent years. 


In 1965, Pete Seeger was said to have 
disliked Bob Dylan’s use of electric instru- 
ments at the Newport Folk Festival to the 
point he wanted to cut the mic cable with 
an axe. Actually, it’s now accepted Seeger 
was upset he couldn’t hear Dylan’s voice 
because of the poor sound mix. 

I’ve been party to similar grumbling 
about the revamped Ottawa Folk Festival: 
“it’s not a folk festival; it’s a pop festival”, 
“the music is too loud”, “there’s no dance”, 
“there’s no French language music” ... 
Some of the criticisms are valid but, and 
this is the crux, this is Ottawa’s new folk 
festival: either get on board and help it 
grow, flourish and evolve or don’t! 

In its last incarnation the festival failed to 
become sustainable. It just didn’t resonate 
with enough locals and the then directors 
decided to accept an offer from the Ottawa 
Bluesfest organization to take over both its 
debt and its future. This refurbished event 
will have its growing pains and changes 
in taste but it has retained some important 
aspects: the Terry Penner Weekend Choir, 
the Helen Verger Award, the instruction 
workshops, the kids’ area, and the instru- 
ment petting zoo. 

This year, the evenings on the main 
Stages were popular with the university 
crowd. Indeed, the festival was moved to 
early September to attract the thousands of 
students who flood into Ottawa. Thirteen 
thousand watched Anais Mitchell, Hey 
Rosetta and Bon Iver on a chilly Monday 
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evening. That ranks as the largest folk 
festival crowd ever here and it helped pay 
for the four or five thousand who came all 
day Saturday or Sunday to experience more 
traditional offerings. 

This ‘friendly coup’ has resulted in many 
changes, from the programming to the 
venue. Hog’s Back Park is in the centre of 
the city, just across the Rideau River from 
Carleton University. It’s a large park with 
excellent accessibility: walking and bike 
trails, bus routes, lots of parking, and even 
a place to land your canoe! But there are 
some challenges: it’s federal land and, as 
such, all signage has to be bilingual; and 
the bike path must be kept open at all times. 
The bilingual requirements are not onerous 
as Ottawa is a bilingual city. Unfortunate- 
ly, the festival has yet to live up to that 
fact by hiring any of Canada’s incredible 
French-language acts. 

The bike path, though, led to the festival 
being cut in half with a series of eight-foot 
fences seperating the main stage area on 
one side of the festival workshop stages, 
food concessions and crafts area on the 
other. To prevent the festival site looking 
like a POW camp again, this past year, or- 
ganisers made the workshop/food/craft area 
free with only the main stage area requiring 
proot-of-ticket-purchase. 

This ‘free’ area underlines the ‘divisions’ 
facing the festival. The main stage arena 
now appears popular with the student 
crowd during the big concerts while the 
free area is inhabited by a more trad’ 
audience. Indeed, journalist Mike Regen- 
streif remarked that it’s like two different 
festivals on one site. 

Mark Monahan, AD of the Ottawa Folk 
Festival, is focused on hiring headline 
acts that will increase the attendance. His 
passion is seeing some of the world’s most 
popular musicians featured on the main 
stage. He works very hard to keep on top of 
what’s hot and, along with Ottawa’s Blues- 
fest, operates with one of the largest bud- 
gets in the country. To date, he’s focused 
on drawing a larger, younger audience: the 
kind of audience that the old festival board 
and, indeed, many festivals across Canada 
pine for. He’s doing this by hiring acts like 
Dan Magnan, Ben Harper, Patrick Watson, 
Matthew Good, Bon Iver, and Great Big 
Sea and putting them in big concerts on the 
main stages. These are the ‘new folk’ acts 


and much of it isn’t going over well with 
the older crowd. 

Along with the change in demographics 
comes change in the way the new crowd 
enjoys a festival. Since the attendance is 
way up, the main stage area is extremely 
crowded during the evening shows and 
there’s no room for lawn chairs. I find that 
this is a problem. I’m not interested in 
standing for two or three hours. 

On top of that, the music is loud — very 
loud. The sound bleed is unacceptable. 
Last year, Red Horse (Eliza Gilkyson, John 
Gorka and Lucy Kaplansky) was playing 
on a small free stage against Patrick Watson 
on the main stage with a full band. It was 
an insult to three of the finest songwriters in 
North America and a pain in the ass for the 
audience. The next day, I hosted a work- 
shop with The Once, Eliza Gilkyson and 
Nudie. Across from us was a rock band, 
loud and out of place. This is a completely 
unnecessary and will hopefully be solved 
before next year. 

The new Ottawa Folk Festival has the po- 
tential for a win-win situation with the eve- 
ning folk-pop helping pay for the daytime 
workshops and small concerts. It’s not the 
kind of music that’s the problem: folk mu- 
Sic is going to be continually redefined and 
will always leave some behind. The main 
problem is that “we can’t hear the words!” 
To maintain the ‘folk festival’ description, 
the new folk must honour and respect the 
tradition. Maintain the same production 
values for all artists and audience in ALL 
the shows; reserve an area for chairs at the 
main stage; represent French language and 
all the musical ethnicities that make Cana- 
da; teach and lead traditional dance. 

Perhaps the answer would be to indeed 
have two festivals: the daytime one would 
have low volume, intimate concerts and 
workshops and draw from the traditions 
that have brought us to the present. Perhaps 
even solicit donations from the daytime fes- 
tival attendees to help them pay their way. 
When the main stage starts up, the smaller 
stages would close. 

Is this the future? I hope not. I would 
prefer a united festival that leads rather 
than follows, a musical potpourri that pres- 
ents a fine mix of trad and contemporary, 

a festival that lets you discover something 
unique. But I’d also prefer the Ottawa Folk | 
Festival than no folk festival! 
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